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EDITOR’S NOTE 


“ 


‘Tuts volume contains Mr. Roosevelt’s controversial essays and 
addresses written or delivered during the period between his 
first entry into New York political life in 1882 and his accession 
to the presidency in 1901, as well as certain other papers dealing 
with his public activities during those years. Here the reader 
will find his speeches as a member of the New York Assembly; 
his political addresses in nine campaigns of varying significance; 
the speeches and articles in which he sought the support of pa- 
triotic fellow citizens in his work of civic reform, as Civil Service 
Commissioner, and as president of the New York Police Board; 
and the records of his endeavors in various fields as governor of 
New York. 

These essays have been gathered from many sources—from 
magazines, from newspapers, from Mr. Roosevelt’s extensive 
scrap-books, now lodged, through the generosity of Mrs. Roose- 
velt, in the Memorial Library at Roosevelt House, and from the 
collection of Mr. Roosevelt’s typewritten manuscripts in the Li- 
brary of Congress. Many of the addresses were extemporaneous 
and were recorded by the not infallible hands of newspaper re- 
porters and never revised by the author. It is natural, therefore, 
that, here and there, there should be a gap in the thought and a 
jumbling of the language; it is possible, in fact, that there may 
be passages in these speeches which represent a thought remote 
from the actual idea which Mr. Roosevelt intended to convey. 
The editor has taken it on himself to correct only the obvious 
errors of the stenographer or the typesetter; it seemed to him 
clearly not his province to attempt to sift the not impossible 
perversion of thought from the true doctrine. Many of the 
speeches, however, have been cut, to avoid repetition. 

The reader will find in these pages perhaps the most vivid pic- 
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ture of Mr. Roosevelt as a public man which has yet been drawn, 
or which ever will be drawn. In other volumes lives and breathes 
the father, the friend, the scholar, the lover of books and of high 
adventure; in this volume stands, like an oak in the storm, the 
fighting man whom all his countrymen knew and whom most of 
them cherished: earnest, courageous, forthright, human; march- 
ing breast forward; a potent smiter of unrighteousness, a leader 
of irresistible appeal. 

He was at his best in controversy; the scent of battle seemed to 
clarify his mind. It is doubtful whether he was ever more effec- 
tive with tongue or pen than in the essays and addresses gathered 
together in this volume and in its sequels, Volume XVI, contain- 
ing the addresses and controversial papers of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
presidency, and Volume XVII, containing the records of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s struggles for social justice and popular rule, during 


the period from I9Io to 1914. ee 
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BH EODORE- ROOSEVELT AS POLITIGAE 
LEADER 


By ALBERT SHAW 


~ 


‘Tuer have been many Americans whose public careers in one 
phase or another have continued through four decades. Our 
federal system gives opportunity for active and useful service in 
local and State affairs on the part of thousands of men who 
never reach the higher altitudes of national fame. A relatively 
small number become major figures in the country’s life after 
having had much training in local schools of politics and adminis- 
tration. Not infrequently does it happen that the man faithful 
over a few things becomes ruler over many, after a long and ob- 
scure apprenticeship. 

Hamilton and Burr were brilliant and conspicuous while still 
very young; but Burr, who had become Vice-President in 1801, 
committed political suicide when he shot Hamilton in the fateful 
duel of 1804, both men being about forty-eight years old. Some 
of the elder statesmen, like Franklin, Washington, and Jefferson, 
had rounded out long periods of eminence in affairs and theirs 
was a world-wide repute. Abraham Lincoln, who had been pre- 
paring for high public service through a preliminary schooling in 
politics of quite thirty years, became a national figure only in the 
Douglas campaign. His larger career of intense effort and un- 
ending controversy was closed within a brief seven years. 

Woodrow Wilson’s record as a commanding political figure was 
summed up within the compass of a decade. From the time 
when Grover Cleveland’s name was first known beyond the limits 
of his home city until his complete retirement from the public 
stage, there elapsed a period of barely fifteen years, during which 
he had won the presidency twice and been defeated once. 
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Theodore Roosevelt was singular among our public men of the 
period subsequent to that of Clay, Webster, and Calhoun in hav- 
ing become a political figure of high rank at the very outset. A 
pervasively national fame grew from his entrance upon official 
life to the hour of his death—the eventful epoch thus comprised 
including almost twenty years in the last century and as many 
‘years in the present. Roosevelt had played a critical and sig- 
nificant, even when not a decisive, réle in the controversies and 
issues surrounding ten presidential campaigns. In this regard, no 
other man in the history of the Republic can be compared with 
him. 

The Republican party had fallen victim to some of the snares 
that beset too great assurance of power when this collegiate strip- 
ling stepped forward and quietly but firmly began to assert for 
himself a place near the centre of the stage. He had become in- 
terested in American history, government, and politics in his last 
year as a student at Harvard. His graduation occurred in June, 
1880, and he had attained his twenty-first birthday on the pre- 
vious October 27th. As he came out of college, the Republican 
clans were gathering at Chicago for one of the most notable of 
their quadrennial mass-meetings. 

The rival leaders of the historic convention struggle of 1880 
were Conkling, of New York, and Blaine, of Maine. The cohorts 
of the Conkling-Cameron-Logan faction were endeavoring to 
nominate General Grant for a third term, after the four-year in- 
terval of the presidency of Hayes. This so-called ‘“‘stalwart’’ ele- 
ment met defeat; and the convention, under Blaine’s successful 
leadership, gave its honors to another eloquent and popular 
Republican leader, James A. Garfield, of Ohio. Theodore Roose- 
velt was a Republican by family inheritance, by association, and 
by the convictions which had resulted from his study of party his- 
tory and his devotion to the principles of Abraham Lincoln. By 
the very structure of his mind, and by all his habits as a student, 
he was an independent thinker. But he had arrived early at the 
opinion that—except in moments of unusual emergency or po- 
litical crisis—it was best for the educated American citizen to 
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act within the lines of the party to which he naturally belonged. 
He chose, deliberately, to be among those who would insist upon 
having a part in the thinking and the expression of opinion that 
shaped the platforms of his party, and that selected its candidates 
and leaders. 

I am not citing the convention of 1880 as one of the ten in 
which the personal influence of Theodore Roosevelt was recog- 
nized as a thing to be reckoned with. I am merely reminding the 
reader that Mr. Roosevelt’s positions in American politics were 
about to be chosen, for better or worse, and that he himself was 
influenced profoundly by the issues that presented themselves 
in the campaign of 1880. 

Although, therefore, he had no prominent part in the cam- 
paign of 1880, it undoubtedly impressed him to a marked extent, 
and did much to determine his later affiliations and points of 
view. He travelled and studied abroad for a year, and came back 
in time to make certain swift decisions and to enter the field 
of practical politics with all his energy. He seems to have 
realized from the first that in order to make life a success he must 
prepare himself at the same time for public service and for 
private occupations; must seek a variety of experiences and 
develop all his aptitudes; and must above all cultivate the quali- 
ties of courage and self-reliance. He decided to begin his party 
activity in the home ward of his native city of New York, and to 
master the political and governmental problems of the country’s 
foremost city and leading State. But he also decided to con- 
tinue his work as a student of history, and to acquaint himself 
with the United States in its westward sweep and in its external 
relationships. 

In the fall of 1881 he was elected to the legislature, and he car- 
ried his district again in the two succeeding elections for one- 
year terms. Thus he served in the assemblies at Albany that 
convened in each January of 1882, 1883, and 1884. In the second 
year, he was the (minority) candidate of his fellow Republicans 
for the speakership; and in the third year, the Republicans having 
won control of the Assembly, Roosevelt was made floor leader, 
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this being a position of greater responsibility than the speaker- 
ship. 

The bitter feud between Republican factions in New York 
State had led to the assassination of President Garfield in the 
summer of 1881; and this brought into the White House a New 
York Republican leader, Chester A. Arthur, who belonged to the 
* Conkling “stalwart” wing of the party. It was during this period 
of masterful and veteran leaders, schooled in the controversies 
and animosities of the years following the Civil War, that the 
slender and boyish Roosevelt, wearing glasses and looking even 
younger than he was, forced his way into the violent turmoil of 
the political life of New York. With a New York politician just 
then elevated to the presidency, and with the feud between the 
“‘stalwarts’’ and the ‘‘half-breeds”’ of the Empire State culmi- 
nating in a positive split, a Democrat who had been Mayor of 
Buffalo, named Grover Cleveland, was elected Governor in 1882 
by an overwhelming plurality. Our party history affords hardly 
any other instance that fully parallels the emergence of the youth, 
Theodore Roosevelt, as a public man to be reckoned with among 
the seasoned chieftains of party armies and partisan bands who 
were dominant in that era of factional striving. 

Even the great reform leaders of those times were embittered 
and extreme, rather than generous and philosophical. In the 
ideals of good government, Mr. Roosevelt stood with the reform- 
ers; in the methods to be pursued, he took leaves from the book 
of the politicians. He refused to believe that great parties should 
be left to the permanent control of their worst elements, because 
the better elements must renounce party membership when un- 
able to dictate. 

National elections were turning upon corruption and misgov- 
ernment in our great cities, and particularly in New York. Mr. 
Roosevelt in the legislature at Albany almost immediately as- 
sumed the leadership of those who were working for city and State 
reform. He investigated the municipal departments, and he put 
on the statute-books the State’s first civil service law. In certain 
measures he was able, as a Republican legislator, to co-operate 
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with Cleveland, the Democratic Governor, for needed reforms; 
although in these matters it was the young man from New York 
City rather than the lawyer from Buffalo who was the initiating 
spirit. 

These were no obscurely local issues. They were fought out in 
a blaze of nation-wide publicity. America was reeking with the 
corruption of the spoils system, in State and municipal politics 
from Boston to San Francisco; and young Theodore Roosevelt be- 
came—in a flash, as it were—the rising hope and chosen leader 
of a new generation. Just out of college myself, I was studying 
government and politics while engaged in newspaper work in 
Iowa and Minnesota; and I was as keenly aware of Roosevelt’s 
militant leadership as if I had been a fellow member of the New 
York legislature. The affairs of New York City and New York 
State were so vital at that time in relation to the political life of 
the entire country that these striking things that were going on at 
Albany were matters of serious discussion in political circles, East 
and West, among those concerned with public affairs, and in the 
newspaper press of the Mississippi Valley and the Pacific Coast. 

Numerous biographers have already referred to this phase of 
Roosevelt’s career, as will many others writing in years to come. 
But there can be no grasp of that period that is quite satisfactory 
without access to Theodore Roosevelt’s own words as he pre- 
sented his views in the legislature or explained his positions to his 
fellow citizens. The present volume could not, obviously, be 
made exhaustive in its collation of Roosevelt’s utterances as they 
bore upon the political campaigns and public issues of a contro- 
versial nature with which he was concerned from time to time. 
Indeed, much of what he said, especially in those earlier contests, 
was either unreported or not preserved. Nevertheless, quite 
enough is available to serve the purposes of direct evidence. One 
would search in vain through the utterances of other public men 
of high rank for early expressions disclosing greater frankness or 
more complete candor than we find in the remarks and speeches 
here reproduced that belong to those first years of Roosevelt’s 
experience in public office. 
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Every speech discloses honesty of thought and rare lucidity of 
phrase. There was always readiness to admit mistakes, and 
never the slightest timidity in announcing convictions. The 
young lawmaker and reformer was not a quarrelsome person, but 
he was an aggressive fighter, striking hard without losing his 
temper. He seemed always much more interested in the things 
for which he contended than in his own fortunes or personal 
ambitions. 

Three years’ experience in the legislature and in attacks upon 
Democratic misgovernment in New York City had won the ad- 
miration of the practical politicians of the Republican party, 
while it had also placed Roosevelt high in the regard of the reform- 
ers, led at that time by Carl Schurz, George William Curtis, 
Horace White, and other well-known Republicans in New York 
State and elsewhere. The two elements were represented in the 
great delegation from New York State that went to the Republi- 
can convention of 1884 at Chicago. Roosevelt, aged twenty-five, 
was made chairman of this largest and by far most powerful 
delegation of the entire convention. James G. Blaine was still 
the idol of the Republican masses; and he was nominated, after a 
struggle even more bitter than that which had resulted in Gar- 
field’s nomination in 1880. The reformers of the delegation, led 
by Curtis and Schurz, were opposed to Blaine, not because they 
sympathized with the Conkling “stalwarts’’ but because they 
believed that Blaine had been improperly influenced in certain 
matters involving the Western land-grant railways. 

Roosevelt and his friends had strongly supported the candidacy 
of Senator Edmunds, of Vermont. Curtis, Schurz, and their 
group bolted the ticket and threw their support to Grover Cleve- 
land, who was successful in securing the Democratic nomination. 
Roosevelt had been spending parts of each year when the legisla- 
ture was not in session in cattle-ranching and hunting in western 
Dakota, on the Montana line. After the Chicago convention, 
he was under pressure from his anti-Blaine friends to join them 
in their repudiation of the ticket. He proceeded at once to his 
northwestern wilderness to gain time for thought before mak- 
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ing a decision that was to havea bearing upon his entire future 
career. 

After due reflection, Roosevelt issued a statement in which he 
gave the reasons why he believed it his duty to continue to act 
with the Republican party. It is a mistake to suppose that he 
reluctantly acquiesced at that time merely for the sake of keeping 
his party regularity. The statements and speeches that are pre- 
sented in this volume are entirely sufficient to establish the fact 
that, before the campaign was over, Roosevelt was supporting the 
ticket of Blaine and Logan without apologies, and with cordial 
recognition of the fact that this ticket expressed the convictions 
as well as the wishes of the plain people of the party. He had 
studied the charges against Mr. Blaine with sufficient thorough- 
ness to satisfy himself that the candidate was wholly worthy of 
confidence and support. 

Readers will find in the section of this volume that relates to 
the campaign of 1884 a grouping of Roosevelt’s utterances that 
have not heretofore been available either for the biographer or the 
general student of our political history. Mr. Henry Cabot 
Lodge—who although an older man had been a friend of Roose- 
velt in his Harvard days, and who had entered upon a political 
career in Massachusetts with a reputation already gained as an 
author of books in the fields of American history and biography— 
had pursued a like course in this campaign of 1884. Both of them 
had been unsparingly condemned by many of their former 
friends and admirers for their decision to support Blaine and to: 
shape their careers inside rather than outside of party lines. 
Certain men who belonged to the intellectual aristocracy of New 
England and New York were henceforth disposed to be intolerant 
in their estimates and criticisms of Roosevelt’s character and 
conduct. Their previous distrust of Blaine was now to be trans- 
ferred to a young man of their own class who was learning to 
know the whole country, and who preferred to stand with the 
plain people. 

This enmity toward Roosevelt was never endured by him in 
the spirit of meekness, and many of the controversies of his long 
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political life grew out of what he regarded as the Pharisaical atti- 
tude of certain so-called reformers, who could not or would not 
understand his more practical views regarding the methods by 
which desirable changes might be brought about. 

For several years in that decade Mr. Roosevelt exemplified 
his maxim that no young man should take up politics as a sole 
career, but should fit himself for the active pursuit of other occu- 
pations. He had published his first book, ‘‘The Naval War of 
1812,” in 1882. He had acquired his Western ranching interests 
in 1883, after an earlier hunting trip or two, and his Western ex- 
periences were furnishing material for excellent books on ranch 
life and the pursuit of big game. Also he had on hand other 
literary projects, chiefly in the fields of biography and American 
history. Yet, although not in public office from 1884 to 1889, he 
had made for himself a definite place as one of the leaders of the 
Republican party and his views were constantly demanded. He 
expressed them without hesitation in terms so emphatic and so 
little cautious that it is rather startling to bring to the light of day 
even those utterances of his in the eighties that were made with 
careful precision and avowed deliberation. 

In 1885, the State campaign in New York gave occasion for him 
to pass not only upon local candidates and issues but also upon 
the larger course of affairs, and he did not hesitate to review the 
opening months of the new Democratic régime at Washington 
with the unsparing frankness of a critic who mentions names with 
freedom and who resorts to no polite circumlocutions. Though 
a very much older man, Grover Cleveland’s training had been 
far narrower than Roosevelt’s; and it was at a later period that 
Mr. Cleveland’s development in knowledge and power under 
the responsibilities of high office was to gain for him the younger 
man’s unqualified esteem and admiration. 

Meanwhile, thousands of us younger Republicans of the West 
were keenly aware of every movement and utterance of our 
hard-hitting and courageous New York contemporary. We knew 
him as a cow-puncher and hunter on the frontier, and as a civil- 
service reformer at a time when we were all trying to break down 
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the spoils system and to set up civil-service laws in our various 
States. Nota few of us, in common with Mr. Roosevelt himself, 
had been zealously co-operating with James Bryce in the elab- 
orate and varied studies preliminary to the writing of ‘“‘The 
American Commonwealth,” and Mr. Roosevelt’s experiences 
were particularly fruitful as bearing upon the conditions of 
municipal and State government. Among the promising young 
men of political aptitudes who were entering the field of munici- 
pal reform at that time was Boies Penrose, whose studies in the 
history of Philadelphia seemed to promise almost as much as those 
of Theodore Roosevelt in New York City’s affairs. 

It was natural enough, therefore, that the Republicans should 
have turned to Roosevelt in the mayoralty campaign of 1886. 
He was dividing his time between East and West, and was in close 
touch with both. New York was a Democratic city; but Roose- 
velt might have won, except for the fact that Henry George, who 
had made a world-wide reputation with his writings and had se- 
cured a popular following of fanatical devotion, had come from 
San Francisco to New York and was the mayoralty candidate of 
labor-unions and certain independent elements. The Democrats 
brought to the front a public man of high character, Abram 
Hewitt, son-in-law of Peter Cooper. The business community 
became genuinely frightened about the popularity of Henry 
George, and at the last moment thought it safer to support 
Hewitt than to run the risk of electing the radical. Roosevelt 

‘took his defeat most cheerfully, and was glad to have further 
opportunity for his writing, ranching, and other absorbing in- 
terests. 

In the present volume will be found some notable speeches and 
expressions evoked by the issues of that campaign. Roosevelt 
had declared himself a radical municipal reformer. He was fight- 
ing Henry George because of his theories, and he was opposing 
Mr. Hewitt because of the practices of the Tammany machine. 
The contest aroused wide interest, and strengthened Roosevelt’s 
hold upon the young Republicans of the United States. At 
Chicago, in 1888, the Republicans nominated Benjamin Harrison, 
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of Indiana, for the presidency, while Mr. Cleveland, who had 
withdrawn his single-term pledge, gained a renomination. 
Roosevelt assisted in the Republican campaign, and his speeches 
and efforts were influential. 

His opinions upon the issues of the year 1888, as set forth in 
an earlier and a later speech, are presented here; but, for our 
purposes, his part in the campaign is chiefly interesting because 
it led to his return to official life. He had been travelling in for- 
eign parts again, and would have accepted the post of Assistant 
Secretary of State. Doubtless President Harrison would have 
appointed him with pleasure but for the fact that Mr. Blaine 
had been made Secretary of State and must have remembered 
more distinctly Mr. Roosevelt’s opposition to him in the conven- 
tion of ’84 than the valuable support he had received from the 
young New Yorker in the campaign itself. A much less orna- 
mental but far more important place in the Harrison Administra- 
tion was offered to Roosevelt, and he accepted the chairmanship 
of the Civil Service Commission. 

The Republicans had held most of the federal offices for twenty- 
four years when Mr. Cleveland, in 1885, had opened the doors to 
the eager and hungry Democrats. The comparatively new and 
restricted civil service regulations, providing a merit system for 
certain classified services, were exceedingly unpopular with poli- 
ticians of both parties. Back came the Republican office-seekers 
who had been displaced in the Cleveland term; and the brunt of 
upholding the merit system and endeavoring to extend it fell 
upon Roosevelt. The Commissioner had to fight the spoilsmen 
of his own party for four years, and then, when Grover Cleveland 
came into authority again in March, 1893, Mr. Roosevelt was re- 
tained at his post and found himself resisting the pressure of the 
Democratic hordes. This experience brought him into contact 
with all of the departments, bureaus, and services of the federal 
government. If he had been a timid or a cautious man, he could 
by no means have upheld the authority of that office through six 
years, in so trying a period of warfare against the spoils system. 

His success was due to the fact that he could always think and 
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act quickly, and thus create the impression of being more aggres- 
sive in supporting the principles of Civil Service reform than were 
the spoilsmen in seeking to dispense patronage. The materials 
brought into this volume that relate to the intelligent and vital 
work performed by Mr. Roosevelt as Civil Service Commissioner 
are meant to be illustrative rather than complete; but they are of 
no slight value as exhibiting the political conditions existing in the 
United States in the eighties and nineties of the last century. 
Moreover, they are admirable specimens of Roosevelt’s polemical 
style, and of his power as a champion of reform. 

It is to the training of this period as much as to anything else 
that Roosevelt owed his unsurpassed ability to dispatch official 
business—with startling rapidity and yet with glowing intelli- 
gence and sharp precision—when in later years he found himself 
working for a longer time in the treadmill of the presidency than 
he had spent in that of the Civil Service office. The papers 
gathered in this volume do not indicate the immense range of 
detail that the work of the Commissioner involved, but they do 
show most admirably the principles that were at stake and the 
sturdy moral fibre that was required to wage the great fight for 
administrative reform. 

Undoubtedly Roosevelt’s power to face the tremendous forces 
arrayed against him, without any sacrifice of health, vigor, or ra- 
tional enjoyment of life, was due to his versatility. He pursued 
his recreations with zest, and thus kept his mental and physical 
vigor unimpaired. There was no time when he did not have on 
hand some particular bit of research work and of writing. I re- 
tain a most distinct impression of the crispness and efficiency of 
his manner as he met all comers during office hours in the rooms of 
the Civil Service Commission. Meanwhile, he was dealing with 
Cabinet members, Senators, and all other office-holders great and 
small at Washington, while compelled by the duties of his posi- 
tion to follow the facts relating to the federal services as ramified 
throughout the country. A timid man would never have been 
forgiven by the powerful leaders who were embarrassed by the 
denial of their patronage privileges. But an aggressive and 
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courageous enforcer of law like Roosevelt gained not only the 
respect but the friendship of the very leaders who hated civil- 
service reform, and who derided most of the non-partisan reform 
leaders identified with the unofficial Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation. 

In the autumn of 1894, all the anti-Tammany elements in 
New York City came together in a determined effort to elect a 
Mayor and inaugurate a period of good municipal government. 
They were successful, and at the beginning of 1895 the reform 
administration of Mayor William L. Strong, who was a merchant 
of public spirit, entered upon its memorable work. At that time 
the police department was controlled by a board of four com- 
missioners. Mayor Strong asked Theodore Roosevelt to leave 
Washington and come to New York as Chairman of this Police 
Board. A man of smaller caliber, of more calculating ambition, 
or of personal vanity and self-appreciation, would have refused 
this post as of lower rank than his merits deserved. Mr. Roose- 
velt had made the mayoralty fight ten years earlier in most 
gallant fashion when no other Republican could have done as 
well, and he might have demanded nothing less than the mayor- 
alty itself, when now a better opportunity for victory had been 
presented. 

No official place in the entire United States would have seemed 
more undesirable or more perilous to the public man who sought 
to climb the political ladder than the police commissionership of 
New York City, unless it were the civil-service commissionership 
at Washington. To accept Mayor Strong’s urgent invitation was 
to flop from the frying-pan into the fire, in the opinion of all those 
who believed that the path of success lay in the skilful avoidance 
of enmities and controversy. At many junctures in his long 
career, Mr. Roosevelt was sagely informed that he had sacrificed 
his political future. I well remember writing him a letter on a 
later occasion of this nature, in which I elaborated the thesis that 
every success he had ever secured had been by virtue of risks 
boldly taken, and that in his case the paradox was eminently 
true that to lose one’s life was to save it. 
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His long fight for the merit system was destined to accomplish 
more than the work of any other man of his generation for admin- 
istrative reform in nation, State, and city. He came to the police . 
offices in Mulberry Street with the feeling that nothing could be 
better worth while than to take a leading part in a genuine 
struggle for the improvement of living conditions and of govern- 
ment work in American cities. With a bold imagination, sup- 
ported by much practical experience and a hardy courage trained 
in contact both with men and with nature, he seized upon the 
central idea that the police situation in New York City must 
furnish the key to the whole baffling problem presented by the 
misgovernment of American cities. 

The typical reformer was either a pure theorist or a detached 
student. Roosevelt’s prodigious mentality grasped the theory 
at once, absorbed the conclusions of the man of research, and 
then proceeded with uncompromising boldness to make concrete 
applications. If city populations could be relatively well gov- 
erned in Europe, and if public services could be so ordered as to 
improve the condition of the plain people, like results might also 
be secured in America. With this larger vision never obscured, 
Roosevelt could apply himself all day, in masterful fashion, to 
the smallest details of police administration. He was so generous 
and so human that the men of the police force, except the worst 
crooks, came to trust, then to admire, and then to support him 
in warm sympathy. 

His great fight was to break down police graft in its worst 
phases. Several thousand saloons were rallying-points for much 
of this corruption. The State law required complete Sunday 
closing, and night closing after one o’clock. The saloon-keepers 
paid blackmail, and the police protected night selling and Sunday 
opening. To enforce the Sunday closing law was deemed im- 
possible. Roosevelt enforced it. Several addresses and articles 
included in this volume give Roosevelt’s own interpretation, at 
the very moment, of the situations with which he dealt. He was 
well sustained by one 6f his colleagues on the Police Board, and 
hampered by the other two. Even the excellent Mayor was wor- 
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ried at times by the audacity of the warfare against law violation 
that was waged by the undaunted Chairman of the Police Board. 
But the work of Roosevelt in those two brief years resounded 
throughout the country, and cheered the hearts of honest citizens 
in every city and hamlet. One of his greatest concerns was with 
the deplorable conditions that existed in the overcrowded and 
unregulated tenement-houses of the East Side. A police reporter 
on the old Sun, Jacob A. Riis, himself an immigrant boy and a 
tenement-dweller who had grown into a man of genius and a social 
reformer of the finest quality, was Roosevelt’s constant compan- 
ion in his study of tenement conditions and his work for their 
improvement. There was inaugurated a sharp and continuing 
warfare against sordid conditions and certain vested interests. 
Meanwhile, the country had been suffering from hard times, 
and the Western farmers on new prairie lands were unhappy and 
impoverished. They had been burning their corn for fuel, and 
could not pay their debts. They had been told that the gold 
standard had been imposed upon them by a conspiracy that was 
reducing them to beggary. They were assured that the remedy 
lay in the reopening of our mints to the free coinage of silver at 
the ratio of sixteen to one. This doctrine had swept the West 
and South like a prairie-fire or a storm of cyclonic extent. The 
Republicans at St. Louis, in 1896, nominated McKinley, and 
after a hard fight adopted a gold-standard platform. The Demo- 
crats at Chicago nominated William J. Bryan, who had been a 
free-silver propagandist in the West and South, and who electri- 
fied their convention with an outburst of impassioned oratory. 
Roosevelt saw the matter in its moral phases. To him, the 
free-silver cause meant dishonesty and partial repudiation. He 
was brought into the campaign, and he supported the Republican 
ticket and platform with all his energy and strength of conviction, 
because to his view the issue was so clean-cut. With his work on 
the Police Board, he could not give his entire time to the cam- 
paign; but he made himself heard on the platform as never be- 
fore, and he wrote controversially for periodicals and newspapers. 
Some of his most representative utterances are brought together 
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and presented in this volume. I had been intimately associated 
with him in his work at the police office, and during the course 
of the campaign I had asked him to write an article (for the 
Review of Reviews) upon the issues of the campaign and some of 
the candidates, especially those who were running for the vice- 
presidency. 

As typical of Roosevelt’s methods in that period, I may explain 
that the article was prepared late at night after a busy day and 
following the delivery of a campaign speech in the evening. It 
was no brief offering, but an extended and elaborate piece of work. 
It was dictated to a stenographer from my office. I read it care- 
fully, and then eliminated passages amounting in all to perhaps 
forty per cent of the manuscript, putting the rest in type and 
sending him the proofs without explanation. My telephone-bell 
rang, and he asked what had happened to the article. My re- 
vision had spared everything that dealt with principles and poli- 
cies, but had “‘blue-pencilled’’ out much that arraigned indi- 
viduals and indicted communities as dishonest in their economic 
positions. I also was opposed to free silver, but I held that the 
West was honestly indignant against what it supposed to be a 
wrong. Taking a prophetic view, I declared that these very peo- 
ple of Kansas, Nebraska, and many other Western States would 
at some future time wish to follow Roosevelt as their leader. 

No editor, he declared, had ever before taken such liberties 
with any “‘copy”’ that he had prepared. Asserting, however, that 
to have this article survive in cold print as originally dictated 
would be disastrous for him at some future time, when the silver 
issue must have lapsed, I stood my ground. Mr. Roosevelt sub- 
mitted gracefully to this editorial judgment, and the article ap- 
peared. It is appropriately included in the materials of the 
present volume. Many times in later years he expressed his 
approbation of the exercise of editorial judgment in that instance. 
I am not recalling the matter as bearing upon a certain rashness 
of utterance that many critics of Roosevelt have had occasion to 
remark, but rather upon the reasonableness and good temper with 
which he could accept suggestions made by those in whom he had 
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confidence. I have never known any writer or public man so 
little irritated by such suggestions, and so ready to profit by the 
knowledge or judgment of those who were in his counsels. 

With the election of McKinley there came a demand on the 
part of Roosevelt’s friends throughout the country that he be 
given a place in the national administration. The situation in 
Cuba had become serious, and was producing strained relations 
between our Government and that of Spain. A revolutionary 
movement had maintained itself for almost two years, with con- 
stant aid from friends of Cuban freedom who made the United 
States the base from which they were supplying the insurrectos 
with munitions. The Spanish navy was better than ours in the 
opinion of European experts. Roosevelt had strong views on the 
Cuban question. His early book on ‘‘The Naval War of 1812” 
had indicated a remarkable grasp of the problems of sea-power 
and national defense, and he had always been an intelligent be- 
liever in a strong and well-prepared American navy. The Hon- 
orable John D. Long, of Massachusetts, was made Secretary of 
the Navy, and there was a demand throughout the country for 
Theodore Roosevelt as Assistant Secretary. 

But Senator Platt, of New York, dominating the Republican 
machine of his State, was opposed to Roosevelt, who had always 
worked with the anti-machine elements of the party. Senatorial 
courtesy would have prevented confirmation; so that it was use- 
less for McKinley to make the appointment. There were things 
to be done that appealed to Roosevelt’s convictions, and he was 
ready to take the place; but, with his knowledge of the political 
difficulties, he had dismissed all hope. President McKinley had 
been in office for a month, and Mr. Roosevelt was working as 
hard as ever on his police job. On April 6, the Commissioner 
joined me at luncheon, and I told him that he was to be ap- 
pointed after all. So far was he from being engaged in ‘‘ pulling 
strings’’ or ‘‘playing politics’? that he was totally unaware of 
what I had privately learned; namely, that Senator Platt had 
withdrawn his opposition. An hour later I stepped to a news- 
stand and showed Roosevelt a head-line across the entire front 
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page of an afternoon paper. His name had actually gone to the 
Senate while he was assuring me at the lunch-table that there was 
no chance to overcome Mr. Platt’s hostility. 

In a few months at Washington, Mr. Roosevelt's vigorous ad- 
ministrative work produced remarkable results. There was no 
time to build ships; but there was opportunity to put the navy 
in fighting condition, to assign Dewey to naval command in the 
Far East, and to prepare for a great naval battle in Cuban waters. 
With the outbreak of war, Mr. Roosevelt insisted that the navy’s 
work was now on the seas and not in Washington, and that it was 
his duty as one whose attitude had helped to create the situation 
to join the volunteer forces of the army. 

Our military strength was at very low ebb. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
activity in the enlisting of the cavalry regiment known as the 
Rough Riders, and his part in the brief Santiago campaign, are 
familiar stories. His conduct had made him more than ever a 
hero in the eyes of vigorous young Americans of all classes. Per- 
haps the most courageous step taken by him in that period was 
his leadership in an attack upon the War Department’s malad- 
ministration of supply services. This was a far-reaching con- 
troversy that had much to do with the subsequent history of the 
army as an organization. 

Returning with his regiment in August, 1898, Roosevelt found 
himself facing a political emergency in New York that demanded 
his active participation. The Republicans were in power at 
Albany but were in danger of losing the State. There was a 
strong movement on the part of many excellent citizens for an 
independent ticket, and they sought Roosevelt as the ideal candi- 
date. Mr. Platt was the Republican boss, and Roosevelt was 
the last man that the machine would have preferred for the gover- 
norship. Roosevelt had practically agreed to run as an inde- 
pendent candidate; then the machine made a virtue of necessity 
and offered to place him at the head of the Republican ticket. 
Under the circumstances, it seemed to him a clear case of duty as 
well as of opportunity. The independent leaders were bitterly 
offended, taking a narrow rather than a broad view of the situa- 
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tion. The course Roosevelt pursued was the right one, although 
many admirable reformers were as angry and resentful as they 
themselves, or their prototypes, had been at his decision in 1884. 
They regarded his acceptance of the party nomination as involy- 
ing an unworthy compromise with the machine. No other Re- 
publican could have been elected Governor of New York in that 
year. His victory marked his full arrival, as the most promising 
public man in America. 

At Albany, Colonel Roosevelt pursued a course that was much 
criticised but always clear and consistent. He fought the machine 
without quarter when it was wrong, and he worked with it cheer- 
fully when it was right. He accepted the fact of party gov- 
ernment, and admitted that under the New York system parties 
were organized in a somewhat military fashion under leaders. 
Mr. Platt was the accepted Republican leader. Mr. Roosevelt 
treated Mr. Platt, who was a much older man, with personal 
deference; and Mr. Platt treated the Governor with marked 
courtesy and respect. They conferred from time to time at 
famous breakfasts—frequently at the home of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
sister in New York. These conferences were much reprobated 
by the austere political purists on one hand and the Democratic 
press on the other. I was not a politician, but I was present at 
some of those breakfasts. The discussions had to do with 
appointments and with practical matters of legislation and State 
government. 

Governor Roosevelt assured Mr. Platt that he had no desire 
to build up a personal following; was always ready to entertain 
suggestions from the party organization regarding appointments; 
but would insist upon the naming of men who were honest and 
capable. His term at Albany was identified with notable efforts 
to improve the public services. National issues following the 
Spanish War were having more attention than State and local 
problems; but the Governor of New York did not for a moment 
neglect his official duties, although he was stanchly supporting 
the policies of expansion that had resulted from our victories of 
1898. He had now, at the age of forty, attained a measure of 
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popularity unequalled by any other of the younger Republicans, 
and to be compared only with the place that Bryan had won in 
the other party. He was expecting to run for a second term as 
Governor of New York in 1900, and his friends throughout the 
country were looking forward to making him a presidential candi- 
date in 1904. 

Senator Platt and the party leaders had agreed upon his re- 
nomination as Governor. But for the fact that McKinley’s 
renomination in 1900 had been universally agreed upon, the 
young Governor of New York would not improbably have been 
the party’s choice for the first place at the Philadelphia conven- 
tion in that year. He had now merely to pursue a tactful and 
careful course, maintaining good party relationships. But 
within the affairs of the State a situation arose that offered a 
crucial test. A bill providing a new kind of taxation for certain 
public-service corporations enjoying permanent franchises had 
passed the legislature. These corporations were the largest con- 
tributors to the campaign funds of both parties. Governor 
Roosevelt could have found reasons to use his influence to pre- 
vent the passage of the bill, so that he might not have had to 
offend the reformers by vetoing it, or to incur hostility of powerful 
interests by approving it. But he encouraged its passage, and his 
signature made the bill a law. 

Then came the national Republican convention at Phila- 
delphia. The alliance between politics and business—that had 
been so deeply affronted by the new tax law at Albany—decided 
that Roosevelt must be eliminated from State affairs. The 
promise to renominate him for Governor was withdrawn. Wear- 
ing his Rough Rider hat as chairman of the great New York 
delegation, Governor Roosevelt went to the Philadelphia con- 
vention. He was too popular to be openly defied, and the plan 
of the bosses was to remove him from practical influence in the 
State by imprisoning him in the gilded cage of the vice-presidency. 
He had intended to run for Governor in spite of the party ma- 
chine, and had declared that he would not accept a nomination 
for the vice-presidency. 
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But his popularity was greater in the West than he had realized, 
and two concurrent movements in the convention, actuated by 
wholly different motives, were united to force his acceptance. 
He was made to believe that it was his duty to acquiesce in the 
will of the party at a time when his association with President 
McKinley on the ticket might help to confirm the sound-money 
victory of 1896, while also aiding to win the nation’s verdict in 
favor of the treaty with Spain including the acquisition of Porto 
Rico and the Philippines. Mr. Bryan was again nominated by 
the Democrats, and the great contest of that year related to the 
new place that the United States had assumed in the world at 
large. ‘‘Imperialism’’ was the issue, as Bryan stated it. Gover- 
nor Roosevelt took a leading part in the campaign. He made his 
first great speaking venture across the country. He believed 
his election to the vice-presidency was likely to mark the end 
of his official career, but he indulged in no vain regrets, and 
planned cheerfully for the resumption of other kinds of ac- 
tivity. 

In September, 1901, half a year after Mr. Roosevelt had taken 
the oath of office, as Vice-President, President McKinley’s death 
occurred. And thus a young man who was, in many important 
respects, better equipped by nature and training for the office of 
the presidency than any other citizen, entered the White House 
to fill out almost a full four-year term. Perhaps in the whole 
history of the office no man of such superabundant physical and 
mental vigor liad served in the White House. It does not belong 
to these introductory remarks to review even in the most sum- 
mary way the work and leadership of Roosevelt as President. 
The Administration itself was harmonious, and the leadership of 
Mr. Roosevelt was authoritative from the party standpoint. 
There were controversies in the domestic field involving public 
regulation of trusts and railroads, treatment of strikes, exposure 
of Post-Office frauds, and various other matters of importance. 
There was successful assertion of the Monroe Doctrine, and there 
was the acquisition of the Canal Zone at Panama, and the be- 
ginning of the Canal. The reward came with Roosevelt’s unani- 
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mous nomination for another presidential term by the Republican 
convention of 1904 at Chicago. 

President Roosevelt’s prestige was so high and his popularity 
so wide-spread that his election was a foregone conclusion. The 
issues as they appeared to him were well set forth in his letter of 
acceptance, and in one or two addresses that are included in the 
present volume. 

It is not fully realized, even by many well-informed students of 
politics, how strong was the pressure brought to bear upon Roose- 
velt in 1908 to induce him to consent to a nomination at Chicago 
for still another term. The convention would have nominated 
him with an irresistible enthusiasm but for the firmness with 
which he had assured all the leaders that he must stand by the 
statements that he had made in 1904 relating to the two-term 
tradition. Mr. Root and Mr. Taft, who had both been in his 
Cabinet, seemed to him exceptionally well qualified for the office. 
Mr. Root had definitely withdrawn from official life, and Mr. 
Taft with much reluctance became a candidate. There were other 
prominent aspirants and favorite sons, but Mr. Taft seemed the 
man best fitted to carry on the work of the administration group 
of which he was a prominent member. 

President Roosevelt’s statements of that period, some of which 
are included in this volume, had much to do with the defeat of 
Mr. Bryan (who was for a third time the Democratic candidate) 
and with the success of Mr. Taft. Mr. Roosevelt had accepted 
the vice-presidency in 1900 against his own desires, as closing 
what he deemed to be the probable path of political preferment. 
His decision had turned upon what he regarded as personal duty 
in response to the party demand, and above all as helping to lift 
the vice-presidency out of the disesteem into which it had fallen. 
Again, his decision in 1908 was made with similar motives. It 
was his view that, although elected President only once, he had 
served substantially through two terms, and he was upholding 
the tradition against more than two consecutive periods in the 
White House. 

He was retiring from the presidency while much younger than 
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most men who are beginning to be considered as candidates for 
that office. The storm and stress of work in the most arduous 
public office known to any government had not fatigued him or 
impaired his strength, and he could have served through another 
term with many advantages due to his acquired experience. He 
had not allowed the duties of the presidency so to absorb his 
time and attention as to lessen his capacity for those varied 
interests that had kept him from becoming a one-sided man, and 
that had so endeared him to many classes of the American people. 

He was destined to remain until his death on January 6, rg19, 
the most influential and representative American of his genera- 
tion. The plan of the present volume does not include the politi- 
cal controversies and campaigns with which he was concerned in 
the period from 1910 until his death. Sacrificing his own prefer- 
ences, he had appeared as a candidate for the presidency in 
1912 upon a well-nigh irresistible demand of the Progressive wing 
of the Republican party. He had taken a foremost part in those 
discussions that had arisen in the United States after the outbreak 
of the World War in 1914 relating to America’s duty and our 
governmental policies. The Progressives had again made him 
their candidate in 1916 (though he declined the separate nomina- 
tion), and he would have been named by the regular Republicans 
but for the opposition of a few leaders who had not fully realized 
how changed the issues had become since IgI2. 

But the differences that had shattered the Republican party 
were steadily disappearing, and it had come to be agreed by 
common consent that Roosevelt should be made the candidate 
of a reunited party in 1920. He had been foremost as a Republi- 
can critic of the Democratic Administration. His four sons had 
gone to the war, and he had offered his own services. His in- 
fluence had reunited the Republican party, and his leadership, 
though he had been in his grave for a year and a half, had sur- 
vived to affect the issues of 1920 and to aid in the Harding- 
Coolidge victory of that campaign. On the day following the sad 
news of the death of his son Quentin in France, on July 17, 1918, 
he had presided at Saratoga over the State convention of his 
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party, restored to harmony through his generous attitude and 
his dominating sentiments. 

Death, after a brief illness, ended a public career that had been 
one of almost continuous activity for thirty-six years—a career 
of the rarest courage, imbued by a spirit that never quailed under 
defeat. Many who had been his political enemies were among 
the most eager to honor his memory and to recognize his fearless- 
ness and gallantry, his high purposes, and his assured place in the 
list of American heroes. No man’s instincts could have been more 
generous, and few men could have been less irascible or merely 
quarrelsome. It was in the field of public affairs that his con- 
tests were fought, and the political and social life of the country 
will permanently owe much to the dauntless courage of Roose- 
velt’s leadership. 
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CAMPAIGNS AND CONTROVERSIES 


I 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE HOUSE— ASSEMBLYMAN 
ROOSEVELT’S MAIDEN SPEECH# 


House speedily the Republicans will interfere and perfect 
the organization. I should very much doubt the expedi- 
ency of doing this at present. 

As things are to-day in New York there are two branches 
of Jeffersonian Democrats, the Tilden democracy and the 
Kellyites. Neither of these alone can carry the State against 
the Republicans. Tammany cast some fifty thousand votes in 
New York last fall, and without this New York would be one 
of the strongest Republican States in the Union. It seems 
scarcely possible for the democracy to organize under these 
circumstances. I do not think they can fairly expect us to 
join with either section. This is purely a struggle between 
themselves, and it should be allowed to continue as long as 
they please. We have no interest in helping one section 
against the other; combined they have the majority and let 
them make all they can out of it. Hitherto they have not made 
very much of the power of that position to affect us. We are 
not responsible for the delay and the people will so understand. 

While in New York I talked with several gentlemen who 
have large commercial interests at stake, and they do not seem 
to care whether the deadlock is broken or not. In fact, they 
feel rather relieved! And if we do no business till February 
15th, I think the voters of the State will worry along through 
all right without it. 


1 Address in the Assembly Chamber, Albany, January 24, 1882. Com- 
posite from New York Herald, Times, Sun, Tribune, and Star, January 


25, 1882. 


[: has been said that if the Democrats do not organize the 
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THE ELECTION OF ALDERMEN? 


divorced from the mass of the voters of the same party, 

it is peculiarly necessary to have the machinery of elec- 
tions easily understood by outsiders, and moreover, to enable 
the people who vote to pass as directly as possible upon the 
candidates proposed by the people who nominate. The present 
system is so complicated that nine-tenths of the voters do not 
understand it at all. Out of my six Republican colleagues 
among the New York assemblymen, three did not know any- 
thing about our aldermanic representation. I question if one 
in ten of my constituents is aware of the real working of so- 
called minority representation. This ignorance allows pro- 
fessional wire-pullers to virtually work their own sweet will 
in manipulating the ballots, both before and after they are 
cast. If any alderman has made himself peculiarly obnoxious 
to the people and peculiarly useful to the politicians, the latter 
can almost always force him upon the former. Each party can 
nominate but two candidates, while three must be elected, and, 
in this way the politicians in this case nominate but one man, 
and he will be elected, even if half the voters of his own party 
repudiate him. The only way to defeat him is to go to the 
trouble and expense of nominating a fourth candidate. By the 
present system, to scratch both minority candidates has no 
effect at all. If they are both bad it is impossible to get at 
them, except again by nominating outside candidates. As a 
further peculiarity, the present system forces a candidate to 
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make his whole canvass against his own nominal friends. No 
man need care in the slightest degree what vote his so-called 
opponents poll, provided only that he can poll a larger vote 
than the other man on his own ticket. As a matter of fact 
every underhanded expedient known to the lowest kind of 
trading politics is called into play, to cut down the vote of the 
nominal “colleague,” and as a rule the man who stoops to the 
lowest trickery wins. Of course, it is impossible ever to stop 
trading entirely, but if one alderman came from each assembly 
district, there would at least be a chance of all the candidates 
of one party in that district winning, or at least such of them 
as the people wished to elect; but by the present system it is 
impossible for both of the minority candidates to win, while 
one of them must win. In consequence there is a premium on 
treachery. 

The president of the board should be elected at large. He 
fills a very important office. He is a member of the board of 
estimate and apportionment, and it is right that the people 
should pass on him with direct regard to his fitness for that 
position. The only benefit of the present system is that it 
nominally secures representation for the minority, but it gives 
the minority the same representation no matter how large or 
how small it may be. My proposed bill giving one alderman 
to each assembly district would insure from five to seven Re- 
publican aldermen in the board, so that the party would not 
suffer appreciably, while the method in other respects would 
certainly be an improvement on the present system. We could 
hold each assembly district association directly responsible for 
its nomination, and the people could pass upon the merits of 
that candidate as compared with his opponent, neither of which 
things is possible under the present curious system. 

I would have preferred to have one alderman elected for 
each senatorial district, making the board consist of seven 
aldermen. I think this would give a board of higher char- 
acter. The only reason I did not introduce the bill in this 
shape was because it could be opposed by the Republicans on 
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the ground that the Republican minority of the city would 
run the risk of being entirely unrepresented on the board. I 
attach no weight whatever to this view myself, but I did not 
care to excite strong party feeling against any bill which would 
do away with the cumbersome and complicated machinery of 
the present system. 


3 


THE INVESTIGATION OF JUDGE WESTBROOK? 


R. SPEAKER: I have introduced these resolutions 

fully aware that it was an exceedingly important and 

serious task I was undertaking, and fully aware it 
would need proofs to substantiate before I would have a right 
to ask the gentlemen of this House to pass these resolutions. 
I do not make them on such general statements made in the 
newspapers. I make them on specific charges against the 
gentlemen named in the resolution. 

These suits were brought as you all know against a fraudu- 
lent company—the Manhattan Elevated Railroad. That was 
a company that had a nominal stock of two million dollars— 
really of one hundred thousand dollars—that is, it possessed 
but five per cent of its nominal wealth. An agreement was 
concluded by that company with two other bona-fide compa- 
nies by which they purchased the right to run their own roads 
—I am quoting from the opinion of the present attorney-gen- 
eral,—Russell—they purchased the franchise of running their 
own roads; that is, they purchased nothing. This whole 
transaction was stigmatized by the Honorable Judge James 
Emott, of New York, in August of 1880, as a fraud pure and 
simple. The men who were mainly concerned in this fraud are 
known throughout New York as men whose financial dishon- 
esty is a matter of common notoriety. I make that statement 
deliberately; that the three or four wealthy stock-gamblers 
who are interested in those roads were men who would barely 

+ Speech in the New York Assembly Chamber, Albany, April 6, 1882, on 
his own resolution calling for the investigation. New York Times, April 
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be trusted in financial operations by any reputable business 
man. 

Under such circumstances, almost confessed fraud having 
been perpetrated on a number of the stockholders by these 
three or four directors, it would have behooved the judiciary . 
and the gentlemen who held the highest office in the gift of 
the people of this State to have handled it with peculiar care. 
A suit was brought in May last, I think, by the attorney-gen- 
eral against the Manhattan corporation. Mr. Burton Harrison 
was employed to investigate the affair. His report was abso- 
lute and conclusive that it was a fraudulent corporation, that 
it had no legal existence. It could have none when only five 
per cent of its stock had been paid in, and for a corporation 
that had only five per cent of its stock paid in to assume an 
additional debt of thirteen million dollars and to shift that on 
the community at large, was an absolute fraud. Under such 
circumstances the attorney-general acted properly in bringing 
a suit declaring the corporation to be illegal. Without any 
reason he suddenly discontinued this suit, and after two days 
brings another admitting the legality of the corporation and 
merely declaring that it was insolvent, an objection that he 
knew would be much easier overcome than the one first raised. 
The reason for discontinuing that suit has never been ex- 
plained. It never ought to have been discontinued. It was a 
gigantic fraud and ought to have been stopped. It was an 
absolute wrong against the interests of the people for the 
‘attorney-general to change his suit and at the same time to 
allow any set of wealthy swindlers to escape the consequences 
of their misdeeds. One of the men employed by the attorney- 
general was also employed by the very man he was looking 
after, I believe, by Jay Gould. 

Judge Westbrook’s share in the transaction did not come 
in until about June 13, when the suit was brought before him. 
He then expressed in his opinion strongly and emphatically 
that it was a swindle from the beginning. These are all mat- 
ters of record; they are no newspaper charges; you can see 
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them from the recorded proceedings of the court. Then there 
was a petition to have receivers appointed. Four men were 
named by the president of the Manhattan Company, the very 
company whose issue was in existence, to be receivers. After 
twenty-four hours’ delay—practically after only three or four 
hours delay—the judge appointed as receivers two men, one 
of whom was the vice-president of the Wabash Railroad, of 
which Jay Gould was president, and who was reputed to be 
Mr. Gould’s clerk; the other was one of Gould’s lawyers: a 
man who had, early in the season, procured an injunction 
against the city to prohibit it from collecting taxes from these 
railroads. The fact that the taxes had not been collected was 
one of the grounds on which the suit for dissolving the cor- 
poration was brought. In other words, the judge appointed a 
receiver to take care of the interest of the people who had been 
employed to prevent the people from getting their taxes from 
the company. Those two receivers ought never to have been 
appointed by any judge who cared for the purity of the office 
which he filled. At the same time the judge had appointed one 
of his relatives to take a certain position in the affairs of the 
company. It is not of record that he ever performed any 
work. He received one thousand dollars. This statement is 
made on the authority of a man who can be subpcenaed and 
brought before the committee to testify under oath to what 
he said. It is no loose statement whatever. 

At the same time the receivers petitioned for leave to issue 
certificates of indebtedness. The judge granted that petition 
in Gould’s office; while holding court in the office of one of 
the men whom common repute holds, and as I think holds cor- 
rectly, was nothing but a wealthy shark, especially in the atti- 
tude he had taken toward the people about these very suits. 
Those certificates were issued on such terms as to make it im- 
possible they could be taken up. The Manhattan stock at that 
time was only eighty-six per cent. The judge allowed these 
certificates, to the extent of one million dollars, to be issued, 
but all should be taken at six per cent or none be taken; all be 
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taken at par or none be taken. It was an absolute impossi- 
bility they should be taken up. The issue of the order was 
simply ridiculous. 

The affair went on, and on the 21st of October the judge 
declared, in a speech, that the corporation was a swindle— 
declared it emphatically, without any reserve. Four days 
after, he does not write, but telegraphs, an order allowing the 
road to go out of the hands of the receivers back into the 
hands of the Manhattan Company, which by that time had 
become synonymous with getting into the hands of Jay Gould, 
Cyrus W. Field, and Russell Sage. That is, four days after 
he said it was a swindle, he puts the whole road in the hands 
of the swindlers. That is an absolute fact, and can be verified 
by matters of record. Finally a court is held, when the final 
decision is rendered—not in public, not where you would ex- 
pect a case like this, affecting fourteen million dollars, and 
which the attorney-general and the judge knew well was a 
mere swindle upon a large number of innocent stockholders; 
the court was held, not in a public court-room; but either in 
Attorney-General Ward’s office, as he says, or, as other wit- 
nesses say, in Attorney-General Ward’s private bedroom in 
the Delavan House. There were but three witnesses there. 
The one witness that was examined was President Galloway, 
of the Manhattan Company. The judge twice held court in 
Gould’s office, and that is a matter you can see by referring to 
any of the papers of the following day. If you doubt the 
papers, then witnesses can be produced every time to testify it 
was held there—once up in a private bedroom. He appointed 
one of his own relatives to take charge of part of the case. 
They employed a man who, at the same time, was employed 
by the very men they were going against. In the appointment 
of receivers he appointed men who were notoriously and 
openly in the interest of the company against which the people 
were proceeding. All his decisions were rendered in favor of 
a company which was not only insolvent, but was notoriously 
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a fraud and had been pronounced so by proper judicial 
authority. 

In addition to this, it must be remembered that the com- 
mittee that is now investigating receiverships has published 
some facts which reflect the reverse of credit upon Judge 
Westbrook. We have a right to demand that our judiciary 
should be kept beyond reproach, and we have a right to de- 
mand that, if we find men against whom there is not only 
suspicion, but almost a certainty that they have had collusion 
with men whose interest was in conflict with those of the 
public, they shall at least be required to bring positive facts 
with which to prove there has not been such collusion, and 
they ought themselves to have been the first to demand such 
an investigation. It was a matter of great astonishment to 
me that during the three months that have elapsed such an 
investigation has not been asked. I was aware it ought to 
have been done by a man of more experience than myself, 
but as nobody else chose to demand it I certainly would in the 
interest of the Commonwealth of New York. I shall move to 
amend my resolution by allowing the committee to employ a 
stenographer and summon witnesses before them at a sitting 
held in New York. This is a most important investigation, 
and it should be treated with due weight. I hope my resolution 
will prevail. 
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A CANDIDATE FOR RE-ELECTION ?* 


will be proper for me to make a few remarks about 
my own candidacy. But all I can say in regard to that, 
is this: as I served you last year, so will I serve you this. If 
you are satisfied with what I did last year, you may return 
me; if not, I will take my dismissal. The duties of an assem- 
blyman are not of a very high nature. I think all one needs 
to have there is honesty and courage. I certainly shall do the 
best I can to serve you with these qualities. And I use hon- 
esty not in the sense of merely refraining from taking that 
which is not your own, though I wish some of my fellow 
assemblymen had adopted that principle. I use it also in the 
higher sense, that of carrying private morality into public life. 
It is not always necessary to vote strictly within party lines, 
and I am happy to say that though I generally vote in the 
Republican party, still I wish to feel when I return that every 
citizen in the district can feel that I have served him to the 
best of my ability. I shall certainly try to please you and make 
every man feel as far as possible that I have served the cause 
of good government in the city and State of New York. 
Mr. Chairman, I shall speak upon a subject of more im- 
portance than the election of an assemblyman—that is, the 
election of congressman from this district. Our candidate is 
Mr. Strong. If you return him you will be certain that you 
have made no error. I have taken the liberty at times of 
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differing very much from some of my Republican compatriots, 
but I have in no case approached the democracy. The Demo- 
cratic party is now what it was twenty years ago; as long as 
the history of our State has been, as long as the history of our 
nation has lasted, the Democrats have been one and the same; 
from Jefferson, miscalled the Great, to Buchanan, the Little, 
it has been one and the same thing all the way through. And 
we can say this much of the Republican party: it is the party 
that had in it Alexander Hamilton, of the older day; that had 
Webster and Clay; the great party which has produced a Lin- 
coln, the party of Seward and of Chase; the party within 
whose ranks we now hold Schurz and Choate, and every other 
name almost that tends to make this city illustrious. I think 
we can say this much, Republicans have not always done well, 
but it will be an evil day when they do as badly as the 
Democrats. 

Two years ago the Democrats in this city started a new 
movement avowedly in the interest of reform. There was 
going to be a reformed democracy, to spring from the ashes 
of the unreformed democracy. We have finally seen the bud 
of promise of Democratic reform blossom into the flower of 
Pat Keenan and one-third of the spoils. After having in- 
voked by everything that was sacred and holy, and sworn that 
they never would coalesce with Tammany, they have now come 
cringing in, only too glad to take what Tammany chooses to 
let them have. 

I think we could use with advantage, as Republican docu- 
ments, all that the supporters of Mr. Thompson have written 
about Mr. Kelly, and all that Kelly’s supporters have written 
about Mr. Thompson. Summing them up we get a fair idea 
of the party to which we are asked to turn over the govern- 
ment. 

We Republicans have nominated for mayor Allen Campbell, 
a lifelong Democrat. We have nominated him purely and 
entirely because we believe by having him in the office of 
mayor we would insure for ourselves good government, en- 
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tirely irrespective of any personal interests. I wish to ask 
you if you really believe that the Democrats would, if they 
were in circumstances such as these, nominate a Republican 
for mayor? There has been much outcry raised against the 
Republican party. We have been sneered at as being the party 
of moral ideas. We are the party of moral ideas. Instead of 
profiting by the dissensions in the Democratic ranks, we have 
nominated Allen Campbell, and we intend to elect him. 

I now wish to speak for a moment to those Republicans 
who call themselves the Independents and work outside otf the 
party. They always claim that they wish to purify the Re- 
publican party. They say that to do that they must defeat our 
candidates. There is a better way to teach those on the inside 
—that is, when they put up good candidates elect them. 

I certainly cannot conceive of any nomination that could 
have been made that would better come up to the expectation 
of all men, no matter of what class or social station, than that 
of William L. Strong. 

Mr. Root, in speaking of me, said that I would serve quite 
as well as if I wore a red flannel shirt. If it would be any 
comfort to any gentlemen I will wear it. Up in Albany I find 
what one sees perhaps in every station of life, that those who 
make the loudest professions are not those who carry them 
out best. There is an issue in this State of great importance, 
and they who defend it have to some extent brought it into 
disrepute, that is antimonopoly. But nevertheless there is no 
question that there is a vital spirit underlying it; that we as a 
people are suffering from new dangers; that as our fathers 
fought with slavery and crushed it, in order that it would not 
seize and crush them, so we are called on to fight new forces, 
and we cannot do it unless our hands are held up, and those 
who act outside of legislative halls give us the support through 
which alone we can act. 

It is for each individual voter to decide what those you 
chose to represent you shall do. According as you show an 
intelligent appreciation of what they are striving for and 
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accomplishing, or striving to accomplish, just so far will they 
be successful in the duty allotted to them. You have no idea 
of the extreme difficulty of contending against great evil, with- 
out some power behind you to back you up. I had many 
fellow members last year who by profession were antimonopo- 
lists, but they rarely extended it to practice. In fact, I think 
the man who was loudest to proclaim his antimonopoly princi- 
ples was the easiest to pervert. 

It would be useless to speak of some of the issues fought 
in the last legislature, were it not very likely that they will be 
fought again in the one coming. We will have to face at 
Albany this year, as we did last, the fact that there is always 
a certain number of men who can influence legislation so as 
to give themselves unlimited power. 1 think that especial at- 
tention should be paid by the voters of this city in choosing 
our candidates, to seeing that mén go up whose honesty is 
above reproach. There very rarely comes a time when it 
requires any special ability to decide what would be the best 
course to take. It will almost certainly be pointed out. What 
a representative does want is the courage and honesty to follow 
out his conviction. And if you select one who has these quali- 
ties, the twenty-first assembly district will be well represented. 
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JUSTICE AND PARTISANSHIP? 


Mr. Sprague the seat to which he was lawfully entitled, 
and which the Democratic majority of the committee 
investigating his case had decided he was entitled to, proves 
that it would be farcical for me to waste my time any longer 
by remaining on the Committee of Privileges and Elections, 
and I herewith tender my resignation from that committee; 
and now, Mr. Speaker, I move to lay aside all orders of busi- 
nes down to motions and resolutions for the purpose of mak- 
ing a motion that my resignation be accepted. Mr. Speaker, 
the shameless partisanship and gross disregard of all right 
and reason shown by the Democratic majority last night in 
rejecting the conclusions reached by their own committee, 
though reached by seven of the nine members on that com- 
mittee, by three of the five Democrats on that committee, and 
by all of the three lawyers on that committee, such action, I 
say, shows that it is simple folly for any man to waste his 
time in honestly seeking with painstaking endeavor to get at 
the rights of a case when it is absolutely certain that the 
majority of the House will brush aside with utter indifference 
the conclusions so reached, and will decide the case purely 
according to their own blind and bitter partisanship. 
It has become manifest to me that the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections is of as little importance as any committee 
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of this House, for the majority have clearly shown you that 
they do not intend to pay the faintest attention to reason, jus- 
tice, or right, but propose to decide strictly according to their 
own narrow prejudices. If such is the determination that has 
been arrived at, it seems to me worse than useless that I should 
waste my time by sitting upon a committee whose conclusions 
receive absolutely no attention. It is not as if the committee 
itself had decided that lines of party should be shown within 
itself. A majority of the Democratic members of that com- 
mittee decided in favor of the contestant, and yet a majority 
of this House, by a vote within their own ranks of 6 to 1, 
decided that they will seat the man not lawfully elected to his 
place. This case has attracted considerable attention in New 
York, and almost every fair-minded man has upon the evi- 
dence made up his mind how he should vote upon it. Almost 
the entire press of New York have given utterance to a favor- 
able opinion concerning Mr. Sprague. There was one excep- 
tion, the New York World, a local, stock-jobbing sheet of 
limited circulation, voluble scurrility, and versatile mendacity. 
That is the sole sheet, with the exception of the obscure organ 
of Tammany Hall, that has favored the retention of Mr. Bliss. 

I realize perfectly well that in the light of the past history 
of any party as regards contested elections that on that ground 
alone I would not be right in taunting the Democratic party, 
but I wish to tell them this: We had done wrong, and our own 
members—men who more than any others I claim to repre- 
sent—said that our party should go out, hoping and indulging, 
as it proved, in the faint hope that the incoming Democracy 
would learn some lesson from the fate of its predecessor in 
power, and would act with an approximation to justice. They 
have now seen the utter futility of it. They learn that no good 
thing will come out of Nazareth; that it is useless to expect 
green branches to grow from the dead trunk of the rotten 
Democracy, and they will so act in the future. As regards 
everything that was said here upon this floor, no serious at- 
tempt was made to upset the conclusions of the committee. 
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The Republicans throughout acted with great dignity; we 
remained almost absolutely quiet, listening to the abuse that 
was showered upon our heads. But one of our members 
spoke, and he spoke purely upon the merits of the question 
and in no sense in a partisan way. 

On the other side, the speeches were made almost entirely 
from a partisan aspect, and especially the speech of the highly 
improbable, perfectly futile, altogether unnecessary, and totally 
impossible statesman from Ulster [Mr. Benedict]. Hardly an 
argument was advanced upon the floor of the House that 
would justify even a hesitancy in a court of justice over the 
case. As I was told by a noted New York Democratic lawyer 
who had seen the evidence, had any jury decided as this As- 
sembly did last night, their decision could certainly have been 
reversed at the General Term on the ground that it was incon- 
sistent and contrary to the facts and the evidence. And when 
such is the case, when it has been made clearly manifest that 
the Democracy of the House is going to act strictly in accord- 
ance with its actions in the past two months, strictly in accord- 
ance with the party that it represents, that it is not going to 
pay the faintest earthly attention to justice or reason, that, with 
its narrow, purblind policy, it is going to grasp at once at the 
thing that is nearest to it, to try and put its fingers on what 
little amount of patronage and upon what little hold of office 
it can get, without reference to the justice of the case and 
without reference to the future effect upon itseli—when such 
has been clearly shown to be the case, I for one do not pro- 
pose any longer to put myself in the ridiculous position of 
being on a committee whose conclusions the majority of this 
House will accept if they happen to be in accordance with 
their own prejudices, and whose conclusions they will abso- 
lutely reject, in the face of the most overwhelming evidence, 
if they happen to be contrary to their own prejudices and con- 
trary to what they, in their short-sighted stupidity, think to 
be to their own interests. The gentleman from Herkimer 
[Mr. Smith] said last night that this being the highest court 
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in the land could receive any evidence, and he ought also to 
have added that this being the most senseless court in the land 
would reject all evidence, for that was the only thing necessary 
to complete and round out his speech. 

One argument made last night was that because Mr. Tilden 
had not been seated, because Congress had upon one occasion 
declined to seat a Democrat who was rightfully elected, there- 
fore we in our turn should do wrong. That there has been 
legitimate ground for complaint against the party of which I 
am a representative, I will not deny. For the twelve or four- 
teen Democratic members who voted in favor of Mr. Sprague 
last night I have and shall always have a very sincere respect. 
They acted against the majority of their party; they acted as 
honest and manly men. But exactly as ten men could have 
saved the “cities of the plains,” so these twelve men will not 
save the Sodom and Gomorrah of the Democracy. The small 
leaven of righteousness that is within it will not be able to 
leaven the whole sodden lump of the Democracy. 

There are a few of the members of the Democracy who do 
at times, at any rate, pay attention to reason and justice, but 
with the rank and file of that party as it is constituted I do not 
think much can ever be hoped for. We have seen them in 
power in time past. You can run down the roll from Polk, 
the mendacious, through Pierce, the Copperhead, to Buchanan, 
who faced both ways. You can follow the record of their 
party from its inception down to this time. You can take their 
action in Congress when they had the majority and when it 
was only owing to the firmness of a Republican President and 
the use of his veto power that we were saved from financial 
disgrace and ruin. You can go on and take their record as it 
is in this State. You can take the record made by their party 
now in this House; the shameless partisanship they have dis- 
played; the avidity they have shown for getting control of 
even the smallest offices; the way they have endeavored to 
legislate Republicans out of office and put their own members 
in, and finally their action last night, when against the vote 
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of the majority of their committee, against the vote of every 
lawyer upon that committee; when of the five Democratic 
members, the only two who were lawyers decided in favor 
of the contestant, nevertheless by a vote of 6 to 1 they re- 
versed the action of that committee. It is perfectly useless 
and farcical to keep up the pretense of having a committee to 
judge the merits of a case when the House will only base its 
action upon its demerits; when the House is determined to pay 
not the slightest earthly attention to justice or right. 

I, for one, have not often indulged in partisan speeches 
upon the floor of the House. When I have, it has only been 
on account of some exceptional act of stupidity upon the part 
of some member on the opposite side. I do not propose to 
apologize for all that my party has done in time past. I say 
and I believe that my party, the Republican party, has the 
grandest record of any that was ever on this continent; that 
it has been the salvation of this country; that its leaders, from 
Lincoln down, will rank on a par with those of the Revolution; 
that in the time to come those men will be put upon a par with 
the mightiest fathers of the country; that Lincoln will be 
given a place by the side of Washington; that the ablest gen- 
erals of the Revolutionary War will sink beside Grant, the 
hammer of the North, and the terrible sword of Sherman. 
But I do not pretend to say that in latter times it has done all 
it ought to. On that account that portion of the party I claim 
most especially to represent—though I also claim to represent 
the Republican party in the broadest sense—have refused to 
continue it in power. 

But does any man here think that having gotten rid of their 
own party because it erred in small things, they will now con- 
tinue to act with the Democracy because it errs in large things? 
Do you think because, having committed smaller errors in the 
past, we were removed from power, that you will be kept in 
power for having committed faults so grave that only the 
Democratic imagination would be so blindly foolish as to con- 
ceive them? If you do so, I think you are very much mis- 
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taken. We have always had to thank Heaven that our oppo- 
nent was the Democracy, for whenever we have committed a 
blunder they have capped it by committing two. We have 
erred in time past. A healthy popular sentiment put us out 
of power. You then proceed to vindicate your claims to the 
position by outraging that healthy popular sentiment far more 
seriously than we have ever done. I had some expectation 
that possibly this so-called “reform Democracy” might do 
slightly better than its predecessors had done. How utterly 
futile that expectation was the events of last night—the events 
of the past two months of this session—have clearly demon- 
strated. No man who hopes for a decided betterment in the 
public affairs of the nation will ever in the future have any 
cause to believe that the Democracy will give him the better- 
ment that he wishes. It may be that you will have to have a 
short lease of power while we are purging ourselves, but then 
we will again take the reins, for the difference between our 
party and yours is that your bad men throw out your good 
ones, while with us the good throw out the bad. There are 
good and bad in each party, but while the bad largely pre- 
dominates in yours, it is the good which predominates in ours. 

I have only to finish by saying this: that as no court in 
this State could possibly have decided anything but that Henry 
L. Sprague was entitled to his seat—a majority of the com- 
mittee (seven to two), and comprising every lawyer upon that 
committee on the Democratic side, having so decided—and as 
there can be no possibility of a doubt that Sprague was law- 
fully elected, for me longer to remain upon this committee 
would be simply a waste of my time, for it is perfectly certain 
that the majority of this House will pay not the remotest atten- 
tion to right or reason, but simply to their own blind and 
narrow partisan prejudices or to self-interest. Under these 
circumstances, I move to lay aside all orders of business, 
down to motions and resolutions, for the purpose of making 
a motion that my resignation be accepted. 
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THE NEWSPAPER LIBEL BILL?” 


the newspapers, I trust that the motion [to strike out 

the enacting clause] will prevail. I think that if there 
is one thing we ought to be careful about it is in regard to 
interfering with the liberty of the press. We have all of us 
at times suffered from the liberty of the press, but we have 
to take the good and the bad. I think we certainly ought to 
hesitate very seriously before passing any law that will inter- 
fere with the broadest public utterance. I think it is a great 
deal better to err a little bit on the side of having too much 
discussion and having too virulent language used by the press, 
rather than to err on the side of having them not say what 
they ought to say, especially with reference to public men and 
measures. I heartily agree with the proposition to have the 
enacting clause of the bill stricken out. 


*Remarks in the New York Assembly, March 27, 1883. New York 
Evening Post, ‘March 28, 1883. 


ies it for granted that this is a bill for gagging 
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7 
THE NEW YORK CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM BILL? 


what the Pendleton bill has done for the United States. 

Its aim is to take the civil service out of the political 
arena, where it now lies festering, a reproach and a hissing to 
all decent men, and the most terrible source of corruption that 
exists in the city; and to apply to the municipal government 
the same business principles that obtain in every well-conducted 
private business. To relieve us from the evils under which 
we labor owing to the present system of appointment, for par- 
tisan reasons only, it is absolutely necessary that appointments 
should be made only after competitive examinations. This 
is the only way in which to shake off the hold that corrupt 
political rings and chieftains now have on the public through 
the civil service, which they and their predecessors have de- 
bauched until it has become a crying scandal. To the asser- 
tion that injustice may be done by these competitive appoint- 
ments, I can only answer that for every one such there are a 
hundred far grosser evils under the present system, and more 
than this. 

My object in pushing this measure is less to raise the stand- 
ard of the civil service than it is to take the office-holders as 
a body out of politics. It is a good thing to raise the character 
of our public employees, but it is better still to take out of 
politics the vast band of hired mercenaries whose very ex- 
istence depends on their success, and who can almost always 
_in the end overcome the efforts of men whose only care is to 


‘ie bill merely proposes to do for the city of New York 


4Speech in the New York Assembly, April 9, 1883. New York Times, 
April 10, 1883. 
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secure a pure and honest government, for in such a contest 
the discipline of regulars, fighting literally for their means of 
livelihood, is sure in the end to overcome the spasmodic ardor 
of volunteers. 

The existence of these men as an organized body, existing 
only for their own selfish interests, is a standing menace to 
our free institutions, and it must and shall be removed before 
the people can decide the great public questions that arise 
purely on their merits, untrammelled by the base considera- 
tions that now surround them. And the law must apply to 
both parties alike. One party practising it while the other did 
not would afford a parallel to a sparring-match in which one 
man struck foul blows and the other did not. The man who 
fought foul would win. My purpose is to make both parties 
fight fair, and when they do so the people will then, and then 
only, be able to decide each measure only with regard to the 
effect it will have on the welfare of the country. 


8 


pas, CONV IC TS_LABOR BILL* 


upon this measure. I voted against the hat bill when 

it first came up, and also upon its final passage. I think 
this measure is no worse and no better than that. Neither 
have I laid myself open to the charge that has been made by 
some of the gentlemen upon my left in relation to men pre- 
tending to have the interests of working men at heart when 
they in reality did not. I have never said that I claimed to 
represent labor, and that I would go as far as I could and do all 
I could for the working man. I represent neither capital nor 
labor; I represent every American citizen, be he laborer or 
be he capitalist. I do not claim to know more than they 
do what the working men of this State desire. I can only 
say that I will try to do them justice, as I have tried to do 
all other classes justice; or, to speak more properly, according 
to my lights I will strive to mete an equal measure of justice 
to every citizen of this State, no matter what his occupation 
or nationality. I vote No. 


M: SPEAKER: My course has not been inconsistent 


Speech in the New York Assembly, April 18, 1883. From the original 
manuscript in Mr. Roosevelt’s scrap-book for 1883. 


o 
THE PROHIBITORY LIQUOR TRAFFIC BILL’ 


. CHAIRMAN: It is with very great reluctance that 
I find myself forced, upon this question, to assume an 


attitude hostile to that not only of my friend from 
Broome County, but also to the attitude of very many of my 
best and closest friends upon the floor of this House, the men 
with whom I have most often acted in the past. But I cannot 
sit still and hear the arguments in favor of prohibition ad- 
vanced, without at least raising my voice against it. 

In the first place, as to the right claimed by the gentleman 
that, when a certain number of citizens have asked for the 
passage of a constitutional amendment, the legislature should 
pass it, and, as it is phrased, “put it before the people.” 

Now, either the provisions of our Constitution mean some- 
thing or they mean nothing. The Constitution requires that 
a constitutional amendment shall be passed through the legis- 
lature, and then go to the people. If this means that we are 
to submit any question to the people when fifty thousand or 
one hundred thousand voters ask for it, then the constitu- 
tional provision amounts to nothing whatever. 

I do not think we have any right to ask if a certain number 
of voters demand, or do not demand, that this question be 
put before them to vote upon. We have only to consult what 
we ourselves deem wisest and best for the community. We 
have one duty to perform—the next legislature, should we 
vote in favor of the amendment, will have another ; and finally, 
the third duty will rest upon the people to vote either for or 
against it. If the Constitution means anything, there can 


*Speech in the New York Assembly, Albany, January 24, 1884. 
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be no force whatever in the plea that, if a certain number of 
voters ask that this question be submitted to them, it must 
of necessity be so submitted. 

It is true the Republicans in their last State convention put 
in a plank saying that they would submit this question to 
the people. I think that was a most ill-advised and improper 
action; but their doing wrong is no reason why in our turn 
we should do what I cannot help considering another wrong. 
When I accepted my nomination, I did so with this express 
and open proviso, namely, that I stood upon the Republican 
platform with the sole exception of the prohibitory plank. But, 
entirely apart from the question of the right that a certain 
number of voters have to have this question submitted to them, 
I wish to consider for a moment its expediency—in the first 
place as to the people at large; in the next place, as to the 
Republican party—for I think we are bound to look at it in 
both its aspects. 

As to the people at large: Supposing the amendment should 
be offered to be voted upon by the people, and should by some 
unfortunate mischance be passed. I think that no more terrible 
curse could be inflicted upon this community than the passage 
of a prohibitory law. In a community governed on the prin- 
ciple of popular sovereignty it is idle to hope for the en- 
forcement of a law where nineteen-twentieths of the people 
do not believe in the justice of its provisions. In the coun- 
try districts you doubtless can, and I believe you practically 
do, enforce a total prohibition of the liquor traffic. But in the 
city of New York I am understating the case when I say that 
nineteen out of every twenty citizens would be against any 
such provision; that they would recognize the utter folly 
and futility of trying to stop the liquor traffic absolutely and 
entirely. With us prohibition would be a great wrong, pure 
and simple. If you wish to put a premium upon intemperance, 
pass the prohibitory amendment so that it can affect that city. 
When I say nineteen out of twenty people, I do not mean 
those who are disreputable; I mean a great majority of decent, 
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law-abiding citizens. I mean many of the clergymen of New 
York; I mean most of those who are church-goers—recognize 
the fact either that it is not advisable to destroy the liquor 
traffic, or else, if it is advisable, that it would be wholly im- 
practicable. I have paid some attention to the workings of 
these laws. I have been in States where prohibition is nomi- 
nally enforced. In those States, in certain districts where the 
people who believe in prohibition are greatly in excess of the 
people who do not believe in it, it is to a certain extent en- 
forced. In all other sections the law is almost a dead letter. 
In all other sections drunkenness is if anything increased— 
the crimes resulting from drunkenness are if anything made 
more frequent by the very presence of the prohibitory clause 
in the Constitution. 

I know well that many, and possibly most of those gentlemen 
who favor the enactment of this resolution, and among those 
I think it would be needless to say that I include the gentleman 
from Broome, for I am sure that he knows and that all the 
House know that there is no one in this House for whose 
opinion I have greater respect and deference, as I say, many 
of the Prohibitionists are honestly and earnestly desirous of 
doing all they can to check this evil. But it seems to me that 
within that party there are many men who are so utterly im- 
practicable that they are quite as responsible as any of the 
liquor-dealers for much of the evil that now results from the 
liquor traffic. I say that deliberately, and repeat it again, that 
many of the extreme Prohibitionists do quite as much harm 
to decency and morality as do the extremists of the other side; 
for they side with the liquor-sellers to prevent any law being 
enacted that will practically result in the minimizing of the 
evils of the traffic. 

Now, gentlemen, I wish to discuss this question for one 
moment in its party aspect. The Prohibitionists have lately 
been saying to us: “You must do this or we will drag down 
your party; we will destroy you Republicans as the Abolition- 
ists destroyed the old Whig party, if you don’t come in and 
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adopt our views.” Now, I would like to warn this Prohibition 
Samson, who boasts that he has his hands upon the pillars of 
the Republican temple and threatens to tear it down, I would 
warn him that he must take heed lest he himself be crushed 
beneath the ruins. I would like to tell those men who so 
strongly complain of our party, that if they destroy it, Samson 
must needs take heed lest he fall into the hands of the Philis- 
tines, who will shear the hair from his head. 

Now I will take one or two practical points. Last year the 
Prohibitionists persuaded the Republicans of Ohio to commit 
themselves to their ideas. The Republicans did it—did it 
wrongly, as I claim. Did the Prohibitionists show any political 
gratitude? Not one ounce. With almost incredible folly and 
blindness they set about destroying the very body that had 
granted them what they asked. And I hold that our party 
ought to keep fresh in remembrance what the Prohibitionists 
have done to us in the Western States; what they have tried 
to do to one-third of the Republican assemblymen in this House 
in this State. And remember that no good thing will come 
out of that Nazareth. There is more than one Republican as- 
semblyman in this House, I can see more than one before 
me now, who is pledged openly to the submission of the amend- 
ment, and yet in his district the Prohibitionists actually ran 
some third candidate. I have known that to be done in New 
York City, with this result: A liquor-seller was up for office 
on one side, a strong temperance man on the other ; the district 
was close; the Prohibitionists nominated their candidate, the 
temperance vote was split up, and the liquor-seller elected. Men 
who vote with so little wisdom as that, who show such 
astounding folly as that, certainly do not establish any strong 
claim upon us to grant their wishes. As a mere matter of 
party policy, I do not believe in passing this law. It would 
be absolutely null; its provisions would be absolutely nuga- 
tory in the great cities; it would be of the greatest possible 
harm to morality. Remember what I have said before. I 
believe a majority of the decent and intelligent citizens of 
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New York will agree with me in saying that they would © 
consider it quite as bad in New York to be at the mercy of 
the Prohibitionists as to be at the mercy of the liquor-sellers ; 
for they think that to have the Prohibitionists establish their 
rule would mean simply that the liquor-sellers would be given 
free play, and the Prohibitionists would have bound our hands 
and bound the hands of decent people, so that we could not 
defend ourselves. You would have forged a weapon where- 
with those whom you profess to be attacking would strike us; 
you would have hindered us from defending ourselves; that 
is all you would have done, granting that you are able to 
carry this Prohibition amendment. And mind you, I do not 
believe that the people of this State would ever reach such 
a height of folly as to be willing to pass it. I know that I 
voice the sentiments of many men upon this floor, even of 
some men who may vote for your views, when I say that 
we regard it as a poor measure of party policy, and what is 
infinitely more important, as a measure that is calculated to 
work evil rather than to work good to the people in whose 
interest it professes to be. 

Now, I do not like to find myself on any vote allied with 
those whom on all other occasions I most heartily oppose, but 
I suppose on this question I will have to vote with them. I 
will be with them, though I am not of them. 

I think the average liquor-seller would infinitely rather see 
a prohibitory law passed, which he knows he can avoid, than 
see some practical measure passed which he knows would be 
enforced, and the enforcement of which he fears. You do 
not frighten the liquor-seller by telling him his traffic will be 
annulled in New York; he knows better; he knows you can’t 
stop it entirely, and he is willing to have you try, because 
he knows you will fail, You do frighten him if you set to 
work coolly and with common sense to regulate his traffic, 
to see that as far as it can be made, just so far it shall be made 
decent ; to see that the evils resulting from it shall be reduced 
to a minimum. 
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Now, I have little more to say. I thank the House for the 
courtesy with which it has listened to me. I regret very 
much to take a position differing from the position that will 
be assumed by most of those with whom I have in the past 
acted, with whom I hope in the future to continue to act. 
But I do not feel that my duty to the Republican party, that 
still more, my duty to my own constituency, and that more 
than that, my duty to the cause of decency and morality and 
honest good government throughout this State would permit 
me to take any other stand than that which I have taken. 

One word more: This amendment would, as I understand it, 
absolutely forbid the manufacturing of all liquors, malt as 
well as spirituous. It would strike at beer quite as much as 
it would strike at whiskey. Now, gentlemen, any person who 
has to deal practically with crime in New York knows this 
fact—that nine out of ten beer-drinkers are decent and reputa- 
ble citizens, quite as decent and quite as reputable as the aver- 
age man, as for instance any one of us who do not drink beer. 
The large class of Germans, the large class of the descendants 
of Germans, that large class of Americans who have to a 
certain extent adopted the German customs in regard to drink- 
ing ales and beers, all those classes are in the main decent, 
reputable, and law-abiding. 

If you look through the returns of the police courts in New 
York, you will find that the Germans, who are the main 
beer-drinkers, furnish to the criminal class a smaller per- 
centage than the percentage that they form of the whole popu- 
lation. In nine cases out of ten the beer-drinker is a perfectly 
respectable and law-abiding citizen; while in two cases out 
of three the habitual whiskey-drinker is a curse to himself, a 
curse to his family, and a curse to the community at large. 
And this bill, and all such amendments, fail to notice that 
distinction. 

Now, I again wish to warn the friends of the liquor traffic 
upon this floor that, though I on this occasion vote and act 
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with them, at the earliest possible opportunity I shall be against 
them; and I merely take this stand because I think that in 
the interest of morality and decency I can take no other, I 
trust this amendment will not be passed by this House. 


IO 
THE MAYOR’S POWER OF REMOVAL* 


NE word in reference to the pathetic appeals that are 
() continually being made, nominally, upon behalf of the 
people, or of democratic ideas, whenever we try to in- 
troduce a responsible system of government. It is really ex- 
traordinary that it should be necessary to point out again and 
again that the people are to elect the mayor, just as they 
now do the aldermen and mayor, and that when the people 
elect the mayor, the resulting system of government is quite 
as popular in character as is the government by the aldermen. 
Members pretend to fear (for I do not believe they really do 
fear) that if the candidate runs at large, instead of in some 
special district, as a result, the wealthy men, the so-called 
plutocrats, will outvote the masses—the working men—and 
elect some representative of their own class mayor. This is 
sheer nonsense; if this can be done at all, it would also be 
done with the aldermen as well. It is not the first slight step 
in the direction of taking away our system of popular govern- 
ment; it does not infringe on it one hair’s breadth; on the 
contrary, it takes away from the politicians the power it gives 
to the people. There is, sometimes, a good deal of more or 
less fictitious excitement indulged in over the possibility of 
there growing up in this country an aristocracy, or to speak 
more accurately, a plutocracy. There is not the least chance 
of our ever suffering from such an outgrowth. I agree fully 
with my colleague, the member from New York [Major Hag- 
gerty] in his estimate of the absolute worthlessness and ridicu- 
®Speech in the New York Assembly, March 12, 1884. From “Speeches 
on Municipal Reform,” 1884. 
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lousness of the few people who would try to set themselves up | 
as aristocrats in this country. And no one realizes more 
sharply than I do their absolute harmlessness, for no body of 
aristocrats that is simply a butt and a laughing-stock will ever 
be a source of danger to the community; and such is the 
estimate which people have of the little body of anglomaniacs 
who style themselves the “upper ten’ in this country. But 
there is a body of men who do, in reality, constitute a standing 
menace and a standing danger to the community, and that 
body can truly be called the aristocracy of the bad. This is 
the class of office-holders; it is composed of men who fatten 
in the public offices upon the plunder wrung from the working 
man and from the taxpayer alike; who hold their grip upon 
us by means of the patronage that we, like the fools we are, 
leave in their hands; who unite themselves with every bad 
element in the community; who unite with those who live by 
trading on the vices of the community; who can count with 
absolute certainty upon the support of the lowest liquor-sellers ; 
who can count upon the support of all that is vile and bad 
throughout our great cities—for men such as these are the 
professional politicians of the lowest type. It is against these 
men, and not against any imaginary foe like an aristocracy, 
that we are to direct our efforts; and in no way can we direct 
our efforts more intelligently against them, than by putting 
their representatives where the full light of public opinion will 
be concentrated upon them, and where they can be held respon- 
sible to the public for their deeds. The reason that the office- 
holders have been able to keep us down, as they have kept us 
down in time past, and as they will keep us down in time to 
come, if we do not show more wisdom in dealing with these 
matters than we sometimes do show, is because they are pro- 
tected and hidden by their own obscurity; because the mass of 
the people do not wake up to the fact that these individually 
insignificant men, that these creatures who spring from the 
reeking slime, bred of their own corruption, are those who 
are able to do us the most fatal injury that man can do so- 
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ciety. If you make a bad man sufficiently prominent, I have 
trust enough in the American people to believe that they will 
tear him down from his prominence, will remove him from the 
place in which he stands, and will take from him the powers 
- which he abuses.: I have no fear to be put under the power 
or dominion of a tyrant if that tyrant has to return to the 
people for his election every second year; I have no fear of 
a despot who depends for the continuance of his despotism upon 
the free suffrage of the citizens. I do fear the continuance 
in power of a multitude of unknown tyrants, safe in their own 
littleness, whom the people cannot get at to remove; for then 
the people can only struggle blindly, conscious that they are 
oppressed, unconscious who their oppressors are. It is not the 
time, as has been well said, to speak of Jefferson and of those 
who lived with him, the fathers of our nation. But I wish 
to call the attention of those who so greatly admire what is 
past to the fact that you cannot hold any of those men 
who formed this country, and that, least of all, can you hold 
Jefferson up, as models upon whose advice we should now 
shape all our actions. Probably but few men in this hall would 
dare to declaim against the Constitution of the United States— 
would dare to declaim against the system of government under 
which we now live—and yet they would do well to recollect 
that the strongest opponent of the adoption of the Constitution 
—that the man who most strenuously opposed and doubted 
its wisdom—was Thomas Jefferson; that we got our Consti- 
tution, not because of, but in spite of, Jefferson and his fol- 
lowers; that we owe it rather to Washington, Adams, Hamil- 
ton, and the now almost forgotten party of the Federalists. 

I do not intend now to go into a discussion of the historical 
parallel between the powers of the mayors of our cities and 
the powers of the President of the United States. All I wish 
to say again is this: the President at Washington appoints his 
own Cabinet and removes them absolutely. No power can 
keep any Cabinet officer in if the President decides to take 
him out. There is no complaint that we do injustice to any 
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particular Cabinet officer when we give the President power to 
remove him at will. We largely judge the President by the 
actions of those he appoints; when we condemn the Cabinet 
officer we at the same time judge the man who has appointed 
him; the President—be he Grant or Hayes; be he Garfield 
or Arthur—is judged largely by the men who act as his sub- 
ordinates; who are really his deputies—appointed to take up 
certain subdivisions of his work. If the board of aldermen 
made a habit of confirming the mayor’s appointments in every 
case, as is the invariable rule with the Senate as regards the 
President’s appointments, except in some such case as that 
of Mr. Stewart, where the appointment was manifestly ille- 
gal; if that had been the custom in time past; if boards of 
aldermen had done their duty, not always, but even in the 
majority of instances; if they had not constantly and on every 
occasion done that which they ought not to have done, and 
left undone those things which they ought to have done, then 
it would have been well enough to keep the power in their 
hands; but the facts bear out no such supposition. We must 
take away their power because experience has shown that they 
will always abuse it; exactly as if we found that the Senate 
constantly rejected the appointments made by the President 
and refused to confirm them, unless a consideration in the way 
of money or patronage were given them, then that power 
should rightfully be taken away from the Senate of the United 
States. I do not fear to depart from our theory of govern- 
ment, when experience shows that the theory in some particular 
case works badly. 

I trust the bill will be sent to the committee of the whole. 
If the powers given are harsh or excessive amend it; make 
them such as you deem wisest; but, at any rate, give us some 
substitute for the present cumbrous system that prevents the 
mayor exacting from his subordinates the attention to duties 
and the honesty and efficiency that the people demand he 
should get from them. 


I! 


THE NOMINATION FOR TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN OF THE 
REPUBLICAN CONVENTION #® 


TRUST that the motion made by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lodge] will be adopted, and that we 
will select as chairman of this convention that representa- 

tive Republican, Mr. Lynch, of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, 
it has been said by the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Stewart] that it is without precedent to reverse 
the action of the national committee. Who has not known 
numerous instances where the action of a State committee 
has been reversed by the State convention? Not one of us 
but has known such instances. Now there are, as I under- 
stand it, but two delegates to this convention who have seats 
on the national committee; and I hold it to be derogatory to 
our honor, to our capacity for self-government, to say that 
we must accept the nomination of a presiding officer by another 
body; and that our hands are tied, and we dare not reverse 
its action. 

Now, one word more. I trust that the vote will be taken by 
individual members and not by States. Let each man stand 
accountable to those whom he represents for his vote. Let 
no man be able to shelter himself behind the shield of his 
State. What we say is that one of the cardinal doctrines of 
the American political government is the accountability of 
each man to his people; and let each man stand up here and 
cast his vote, and then go home and abide by what he has 
done. 


1Speech before the Republican National Convention of Chicago, June 3, 
1884, seconding the nomination of John R. Lynch. From “Proceedings of 
the Eighth Republican National Convention,” Chicago, 1884. 
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It is now, Mr. Chairman, less than a quarter of a century 
since, in this city, the great Republican party for the first 
time organized for victory and nominated Abraham Lincoln, 
of Illinois, who broke the fetters of the slave and rent them 
asunder forever. It is a fitting thing for us to choose to 
preside over this convention one of that race whose right to 
sit within these walls is due to the blood and the treasure so 
lavishly spent by the founders of the Republican party. And 
it is but a further vindication of the principles for which the 
Republican party so long struggled. I trust that the Honorable 
Mr. Lynch will be elected temporary chairman of this 
convention. 


12 


A COLONEL OR A GUERILLA CHIEF? 


time I have said anything whatever for publication; all 
of the alleged interviews that have appeared so far are 
absolutely false. 

I intend to vote the Republican presidential ticket. While 
at Chicago, I told Mr. Lodge that such was my intention; 
but, before announcing it, I wished to have time to think the 
whole matter over. A man cannot act both without and within 
the party; he can do either, but he cannot possibly do both. 
Each course has its advantages, and each has its disadvantages, 
and one cannot take the advantages or the disadvantages sepa- 
rately. I went in with my eyes open to do wht I could within 
the party; I did my best and got beaten; and I propose to 
stand by the result. It is impossible to combine the functions 
of a guerilla chief with those of a colonel in the regular army; 
one has greater independence of action, the other is able to 
make what action he does take vastly more effective. In cer- 
tain contingencies the one can do most good, in certain contin- 
gencies the other; but there is no use in accepting a commis- 
sion and then trying to play the game out on a lone hand. 
During the entire canvass for the nomination, Mr. Blaine 
received but two checks—one was at the Utica convention, 
the other was the Powell Clayton incident. I had a hand 
in both, and I could have had a hand in neither had not those 
Republicans who at Utica elected me as the head of the New 
York State delegation supposed that I would in good faith 
support the man who was fairly made the Republican nominee. 


I: the first place, I would like to say that this is the first 


1Interview in the Boston Herald, July 20, 1884. 
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I am by inheritance and by education a Republican; what- 
ever good I have been able to accomplish in public life has 
been accomplished through the Republican party; I have acted 
with it in the past, and wish to act with it in the future; I 
went as a regular delegate to the Chicago convention, and 
I intend to abide by the outcome of that convention. Iam 
going back in a day or two to my Western ranches, as I do not 
expect to take any part in the campaign this fall. 


13 
THE INDEPENDENTS WHO WOULD NOT BOLT? 


present campaign should be made under the auspices of 
the young Republicans of Brooklyn, who have won for 
themselves so honorable a name for their upright and fearless 
independence, and who have yet had the good sense to show 
that, though Independents, they are emphatically and distinctly 
Republicans, and that they mean to reform and not to destroy 
the party to which they belong. | 
There is nothing that I have more regretted in the present 
campaign than the fact that many of those with whom we 
were proud to act in time past, have now felt obliged to go 
over to the camp of those who are, as we firmly believe, the 
most bitter foes of the very principles which Independent Re- 
publicanism has so stoutly upheld. Beyond question, many of 
our brother Independents have done what they conscientiously 
believe to be right; most certainly. We cannot question the 
honesty of purpose and the sincerity of motive that actuate 
men like Carl Schurz, George William Curtis, and Horace 
White; but I think these gentlemen have been drawn into a 
course of action which, in the end, they must most bitterly 
regret, and into contact and companionship with men whom 
they must heartily despise, and I think they themselves would 
be among the first to see the evil results to the whole com- 
munity that would inevitably follow in the fortunately exceed- 
ingly improbable event of their being able to accomplish the 
defeat of the Republican nominee. 


| AM glad, for many reasons, that my first speech in the 


# Address before the Young Republican Club of Brooklyn, N. Y., Octo- 
ber 18, 1884. New York Daily Tribune, October 19, 1884. 
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One feature of their conduct is, however, certainly open 
to criticism, and that is the way they have attacked those of 
their fellow Republicans who have remained loyal to the party. 
I do not object to their considering themselves the salt of the 
earth, but I beg leave to differ from them when they assure 
us that the rest of the Republican world has absolutely lost 
its savor. It is simply senseless to attack the motives of 
men like President Woolsey, of Yale; President White, of 
Cornell; Judge Dwight, Edward Everett Hale, John Jay, and 
a host of others whose names I might mention. During my 
three years in the New York legislature, I have sat with two 
Independent Republicans from my own city—Henry Sprague 
and Walter Howe—who actually did what others have only 
talked of doing; that is, who never hesitated to bid defiance 
to the machine and to jeopardize and possibly ruin their own 
chances for future political preferment, if they deemed that 
by so doing they could serve the community at large; and 
both of these gentlemen are supporting the Republican nomi- 
nees. Without an exception all of the Independent Republi- 
cans who accomplished so much at Albany during the last two 
or three winters are loyal to the Republican party ; and almost 
without an exception the same statement holds true of the 
band of Independents or Edmunds men who at the last State 
convention, held at Utica, achieved a victory for the cause of 
Independent Republicanism which is absolutely unparalleled in 
our political annals. 

Now, why do all these men of whom I have spoken stand 
as they do? Because they know that the present fight is sub- 
stantially the same as the one that has been going on for the 
last quarter of a century. We are not electing an irresponsible 
autocrat; we are merely selecting a President who is the ser- 
vant of the people, and is more especially the servant of the 
party that elects him. I know that Mr. Blaine, if elected Pres- 
ident, must represent the honesty and must obey the will of 
the mass of honest and upright Republicans who have nomi- 
nated him and who will elect him. 
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Now, the Republican party is certainly better fitted to serve 
the State than the Democracy. Why, look at the Democratic 
candidate for Vice-President; it is Hendricks, one of the arch- 
snakes from the foul old copperhead nest, whose presence on 
the ticket is an insult to every man who was loyal to the 
Union in the days of darkness. We cannot but admire at least 
the courage of those gallant soldiers of the South, who, from 
a terribly mistaken sense of duty, fought us so grimly and so 
stubbornly for four long years, but we feel nothing but con- 
tempt for their cowardly allies of the North, the dough-face 
and the copperhead, who had all the will, but who fortunately 
utterly lacked the courage, to be traitors. 

1*“A gentleman told me recently that he doubted if I would vote for the 
Angel Gabriel if found at the head of the Democratic party, to which I 
responded that the Angel Gabriel would never be found in such company.” 


From speech before the Young Men’s Republican Club of the City of New 
York, October 22, 1884. New York Daily Tribune, October 23. 
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THE NATIONAL ISSUES OF 18847 


, \HE cordiality and warmth with which you have greeted 
me would prove to me, if it were necessary to be proved, 
that a Massachusetts audience will always cordially wel- 

come a Republican from another State. The reason that I 

have come here to-night was because after carefully looking 

over the whole field I thought that in no way could I do better 
service to the Republican party than by coming on here and 

doing what I could to procure the presence in Congress of a 

Republican like Henry Cabot Lodge. Now, generally when 

you send a representative for the first time to the halls of 

the national legislature, you send him there with the expecta- 
tion that he will earn a national reputation. You rarely send 
him there because he has already earned one, and yet that is 
the case in this instance. I have had the pleasure upon more 
than one occasion of working shoulder to shoulder with Mr. 

Lodge, for what we deemed to be the best interests of the 

Republican party, notably at the great convention at Chicago. 

It would certainly have been a flattering thing for you, his 

constituents, it certainly must have been a flattering thing for 

the State of Massachusetts, to see how he, as one of her 
representatives—indeed, as he was there considered, as her 
especial representative—was looked upon by all of our fellow 

Republicans from the rest of the Union. I had the pleasure 

of seeing him rise in his place in the convention, when the 

younger heads decided that they would try conclusions with 
the older ones, when we won one little victory, and it certainly 


_ Address before the Republicans of Malden, Mass., October 20, 1884. 
Boston Daily Advertiser, October 21, 1884. 
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would have been a pleasant thing to you to see that your re- 
presentative was so widely known and so widely respected. It 
is a good thing for a district to be able to say that they send 
a representative to Congress who is not only popular in that 
district, who is not only spoken of there as being a good man, 
but is considered to be a representative American all over the 
country. 

Now, gentlemen, I am going to bore you a little, but only 
for a short while—for I realize that you must be anxious to 
get away—about national issues. Luckily, after what has been 
said to-night, it is needless for me to say that it is a question 
of parties, not a question of men. There has been a certain 
amount of talk that if you have a good man he is all right, 
no matter what the party behind him. Now, in 1864 nobody 
that I know of questioned the moral character of George B. 
McClellan, and yet no disaster suffered by the Federal armies 
during the long war for the Union would have begun to equal 
in importance the terrible disaster that it would have been to 
have had McClellan elected as President. Then again, four 
years later, a fellow citizen of mine, Mr. Seymour, of New 
York, was chosen by the Democracy as their standard-bearer. 
He was of blameless private life, of the most unsullied charac- 
ter in public life; yet his election would have meant the undoing 
of everything that had been done by the most lavish expendi- 
ture of our blood and our treasure. It seems to me that every 
one in his senses must recognize that the man is not everything, 
that the man is not even so much, but that the party is most of 
all. Now we have heard some talk that would seem to imply 
that we are electing an irresponsible autocrat to rule over us. 
Were we to choose a dictator I grant you most freely that 
it would be wise to choose that dictator purely with reference 
to himself; but we are merely choosing a servant of the people. 
We are choosing a man who will have to be a servant of the 
party that elects him. We all know the old proverb “Like 
master like man.” Nowhere does that proverb apply with 
greater force than in politics. The public servant must obey 
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and must be like the party that he serves. The Republican 
President must represent the wishes of those who have nomi- 
nated and who will elect him. Now, Mr. Blaine was nomi- 
nated much against the wishes of many of us, against my 
wishes and against my efforts. He was nominated fairly and 
honorably because the delegates at the Chicago convention 
fairly represented the sentiment of the great Republican States. 
He was nominated because those whom Abraham Lincoln, in 
one of his quaint, homely phrases that meant so much, called 
“the plain people,” wished to see him as their President. He 
was nominated against the wishes of the most intellectual and 
the most virtuous and honorable men of the great seaboard 
cities, but he was nominated fairly and honorably, because 
those who represent the bone and the sinew of the Republican 
party, those who have constituted the main strength of that 
party wished it, and I for one am quite content to abide by the 
decision of the plain people. 

Now, I had intended to say a little about the Southern 
question to-night. I might not have objected to gleaning where 
one man has reaped, but where one has reaped and the other 
has gleaned there is but short stubble left for me. I will 
merely point out one fact. The last Democratic President who 
was elected was Mr. Buchanan—famed as facing both ways. 
Mr. Buchanan was elected by the votes of the solid South. 
The white votes of the South then represented not only their 
own numerical power, but in addition to that, by a provision 
of the Constitution, three-fifths of the dark-skinned Americans 
whom they held in bondage and who had no voice in that 
election. We have freed the slaves, but the one effect upon a 
national contest of their manumission has been that the South- 
ern white vote has been swelled, not only to the extent of 
three-fifths, but to the extent of all the blacks in the Southern 
States. That has been the sole difference between the vote as 
it then stood and the vote as it now stands. In other words, 
the Democracy play this game to rule the Union with loaded 
dice. 
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Now, there is one thing that I am perhaps better able to 
tell you about than one of your own orators, and that is, Gov- 
ernor Cleveland’s public career. I have not been in politics a 
long time, but Governor Cleveland’s public career is still 
shorter. 

I do not think he is a demagogue; I do think he is a Demo- 
cratic politician. Now, in the first place, it is necessary for 
me to say that in his personal relations with me he has always 
been most courteous and most considerate. He has been a 
good governor for a Democrat, but there has been nothing 
whatever in his past career to warrant us in saying that he 
will be able to resist the pressure of his party, that he will have 
the power to resist the almost incalculable pressure that will 
be brought to bear upon him if he is elected. He came in upon 
an enormous wave of popular approval in New York; or to 
speak more accurately, I should say, an enormous wave of 
popular disapproval of the Republican candidacy. I have been 
in the legislature three years; that comprises practically all of 
my public life. For two years Governor Cleveland had been 
governor. That comprises practically all of his public life. 

His career can be roughly divided into two parts—first of 
all, his actions prior to the 1st of last March, when he was 
not talked about as the Democratic candidate; secondly, his 
actions after the 1st of March, and his actions after that were 
widely different from his actions before. He has done some 
very good things during the career as governor. For in- 
stance he recommended to the first legislature, which was Dem- 
ocratic, that it should take in hand and execute certain re- 
forms. That legislature failed to adopt those reforms, but 
the next legislature—which was Republican—took them up 
and put them through. Then the governor approved part of 
them—those that did not bear too harshly on the Democratic 
organization. 

You know, gentlemen, in New York we have a Democratic 
party which comprises nearly—not quite, but nearly—half the 
voting population of the State. We have the good fortune 
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to have the Democrats divided into two factions. There is 
but one point upon which I sympathize with Tammany Hall, 
and that is its thorough detestation of the regular Democracy. 
I agree with the regular Democracy, too, in the way in which 
it looks upon Tammany Hall. Now we had several bills that 
bore upon Tammany Hall. The governor signed those most 
unflinchingly—with reckless heroism. Then we had several 
that affected the County Democracy and the leader of the 
County Democracy—my esteemed fellow citizen, Mr. Hubert 
O. Thompson, and those measures came to an untimely end. 
The first measure, and one that has been but little alluded to 
in this campaign, was to build a great aqueduct in New York. 
It was put through the first legislature, tne Democratic legis- 
lature, in a manner that was simply scandalous. We were, all 
of us, under the rule of the previous question, denied our right 
to express our dissent from the bill. It was savagely de- 
nounced in the independent press of New York—the same 
papers that are supporting Mr. Cleveland now—as an outra- 
geous scandal. But members of the County Democracy— 
lawyers—appeared to argue in favor of the bill and the bill 
was signed. That was the first measure. 

Last winter we passed a number of bills with the object of 
reforming the government of New York City, which certainly 
stands sadly in need of it. One of those bills—the most im- 
portant perhaps—was the aldermanic bill. That bore heavily 
upon the Republicans and Tammany Hall and was signed. To 
round out the principle of that bill we passed the so-called Ten- 
ure-of-Office bill. At present the mayor, after his successor 
has been elected, appoints his subordinates, who are to hold 
office through the terms of his successor and the successor’s 
successor. In other words, instead of our being able to judge 
the mayor by the acts of his subordinates we have to com- 
plain, if the present commissioner of public works does not 
suit, of a mayor who went out of office before the mayor who 
went before this mayor went out of office. We merely pro- 
posed to make all subordinate officers go out of office at the 
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same time as the mayor. We proposed to put into practice 
the same system under which our neighboring city of Brooklyn 
has done so well. That matter, however, affected Mr. Hu- 
bert O. Thompson. At that time it became evident that Mr. 
Cleveland might be nominated for the presidency. We cannot 
say that it was because of this, but it looked as though it 
was because of it, the governor vetoed it, and the reasons which 
he gave appeared very weak indeed. 

At the same time a committee of which I was chairman 
brought specific charges against the sheriff of the county. 
Among other things, we charged him with having procured, 
under fraudulent vouchers, fraudulently sworn to, thousands 
of dollars. These vouchers charged for more than twenty 
thousand prisoners who were transported according to the ac- 
count, the defense being that the clerks had during the year 
made twenty thousand clerical errors. Now, the charge was 
specific ; it was easily verified or disproved. The governor has 
had five months in which to examine that charge. No conclu- 
sion has been reached upon it. The sheriff has been asked to 
appear one week before the general election. The sheriff is 
the chief of Irving Hall, and the influence of that body will 
be given to the governor in the election. We cannot say that 
the governor has acted from improper motives, but we can 
say that he has acted precisely as any man would act who did 
act from improper motives. 

Again, the civil-service law. We have had one practical 
illustration in this campaign of what the Democrats will do 
if they get into power. Among the subordinates in the office 
of the bureau of labor statistics was a Mr. Healy—a member 
of the People’s party. He presided at a meeting in the in- 
terest of his party and his official head fell in the basket. Now, 
what they will do in the green tree they will do in the dry. 
If they act in that way while they are on their good behavior 
they will act much worse when they get into power. 

Now one word about the eclectics. I entirely agree that 
they are right in that they assert that a party is only useful 
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while it serves the State; and more than that, I recognize that 
at times it is necessary to leave the party, that it is right at 
times to bolt. I have done that myself, but I insist this much, 
that there shall be adequate cause for leaving the party, that 
there shall be a proper time chosen, and that we shall be abso- 
lutely certain that the results reached will be proper. Now 
I hold that those three facts are not the case in this present 
canvass. Most emphatically, this is not the time to bolt; most 
emphatically, the result of defeating the Republican nominees 
would be most disastrous to the well-being of the entire Amer- 
ican public. Now, I will yield to no man on the point of inde- 
pendence. These gentlemen have spoken and talked a great 
deal about disregarding party dictation. Now I do not wish 
to boast, but we have been tried—I and others have been in 
the legislature and have been exposed to party dictation and 
have resisted it—and we have willingly jeopardized our po- 
litical future because we deemed that the dictation of certain 
portions of the party—of the so-called machine—was wrong, 
and we have a right to speak. Much has been done in New 
York in the past three years by the little band of Independents 
—the Republican Independents, who have been in the legisla- 
ture during my term of service in that body, and not one of 
those men but is now heartily supporting Blaine and Logan. 
Almost the same thing can be said of that band of Independ- 
ents—of Edmunds men—who at the last State convention in 
New York at Utica, achieved a triumph that is absolutely un- 
paralleled in the annals of our State. Almost without an ex- 
ception, they are supporting the regular Republican nominees. 
Perhaps the Independent organization that has done the most 
effective work in New York is the Young Republican Club of 
Brooklyn. That has been independent of the Independents. Of 
its two thousand six hundred members but one hundred and 
twelve, or less than four per cent, have gone out, and ninety- 
six per cent are supporting the Republican ticket. Now I say 
to the Independents, I grant them most heartily and fully that 
they are acting as they deem right and proper. I ask that 
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they shall extend the same charity to us. The man who has 
done most for the cause of good government in New York is 
Mayor Seth Low, of Brooklyn. He is supporting Blaine and 
Logan. The Republican party and the Independents cannot 
afford to have men like Seth Low and Cabot Lodge retired 
to private life. As I would esteem it an honor to advocate 
the cause of Brooklyn’s young mayor, so I do esteem it an 
honor now to advocate the cause of your future congressman. 
And I feel certain that all of you regular Republicans and 
Independent Republicans alike have too much self-respect, too 
much desire to have honesty and right prevail in politics not to 
return for your next congressman one so thoroughly worthy 
of your suffrages as is he whose cause I have been advocating 
to-night. Gentlemen, I can only return to you my hearty 
thanks for your courtesy, and assure you of the great pleasure 
it has given me to speak to you. 


15 
THE RECORD OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


MUST thank you very warmly for the warmth of your 
reception. I always like to speak before a New England 
audience, and yet a New England audience is always a 
little bit formidable, more especially when it is composed, as 
this is, very nearly half of ladies. Before coming down to 
the real business of my speech, I am going to ask you to per- 
mit me to tell a short story which has a strong bearing upon 
the first part of it. It is something which is attributed to a 
famous Boston literary man, I believe to Richard Grant White. 
He was once requested to write twelve articles on the English 
language, and he occupied the first of them in saying what 
he was going to say in the other eleven; and he occupied the 
other eleven in answering the attacks made upon the first. I 
do not intend to spend my time in answering the attacks made 
upon my first speech, but I am going to ask your patience while 
I respond to one or two points that have been raised on my 
last speech. In the first place, a very good personal friend of 
mine, Mr. Josiah Quincy, at the Independent meeting in Bos- 
ton saw fit to devote the most of his speech to what I thought 
and said—which I don’t object to at all—and then to criticising 
what he thought I had said—to which I strongly object. I 
know very well Mr. Quincy intended to tell the truth, but his 
efforts were singularly unsuccessful. In the first place he 
quoted me as saying that Mr. Blaine was nominated against 
the wishes of all wise and honorable men. I said just the 
reverse, so that that statement is inaccurate, no important 
* Address at Winchester [October 30, 1884?]. From the author’s scrap- 
book for 1884. 
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detail being true. Then he stated I had been a candidate for 
re-election, and that owing to the success of my fellow towns- 
man, Mr. Jacob Hess, I was beaten. Now, as it appears, I 
was offered a renomination for the Assembly and refused it, 
and a nomination for Congress and refused that, so that that 
statement was a trifle inaccurate. He then said that I had 
denied that I was a member of the Cobden Club and had spoken 
in favor of protection. I had not alluded to either in my 
speech. Now, Mr. Quincy’s speeches do not penetrate to New 
York, so that my slight knowledge of them is gained from a 
scrap cut from the Boston Herald, for whose possible inaccu- 
racies I am not responsible. If The Herald has not failed to 
report Mr. Quincy correctly, why Mr. Quincy has been afflicted 
with mental strabismus, which means that he is mentally cross- 
eyed. If the accuracy of Mr. Quincy’s statement in regard 
to the campaign in general is to be gauged by the accuracy of 
his criticism of my speech in particular, Mr. Quincy’s utter- 
ances must be taken in the Pickwickian sense. 

Now another small point. I said when I was last in this 
State that I had been informed by the president of the Young 
Men’s Republican Club of Brooklyn, which is composed of 
independents of the Republican party, that only one hundred 
and twelve out of two thousand six hundred members, or about 
four per cent, had resigned their membership because they could 
not vote for Blaine and Logan. I see in one or two Boston 
papers that some more of the members of that club have re- 
signed, that not one hundred and twelve but three hundred and 
fifty-two had done so, so I inquired about that of the presi- 
dent of the club when I was in New York. Those gentlemen 
have all, you know, quit the club because for moral reasons 
they could not support Mr. Blaine and Mr. Logan. Their 
sense of propriety was shocked. But their sense of propriety 
grew a little bit elastic when they came to take subsequent 
action. They sent a circular around stating to others that their 
names had been put down as those going to bolt Blaine and 
Logan, and if they didn’t hear to the contrary it would be 
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taken as true. You know how such a circular is answered— ~ 


practically not at all. Nobody takes the trouble to write back 
in reply to it, and all those who didn’t take the trouble to 
answer went down to swell the three hundred and fifty-two 
members who had been supposed to have bolted. One hundred 
and twelve, or as it now is, one hundred and twenty, members 
have left the club, and for each member that has left it, four 
have come in, and the club is stronger numerically and has more 
influence than it has ever had at any one time in its previous 
history. That will only be interesting to you as showing that 
there are “seven thousand faithful” in the Israel of New York 
State that have not “bowed the knee” to the exceedingly at- 
tractive Democratic Baal. 

Many of our friends have left us on this occasion, because 
they claim the man is greater than the party; and they make 
a fight, not against the Republican party, but against its candi- 
date. Now I hold you cannot dissociate the two. The Presi- 
dent is the servant of the people, and especially the servant 
of those who elect him. They fall into a great error who 
think Mr. Blaine was nominated by any machine tactics. I 
was bitterly opposed to the nomination of Mr. Blaine and 
did all that I could to prevent it, but I was bound to acknowl- 
edge that Mr. Blaine, because a majority of the Repub- 
licans in the great Republican States wished him to be the 
nominee, was nominated fairly and squarely. He was nomi- 
nated perfectly honestly, and certainly I will have to hesitate a 
long time when a Republican convention fairly representative 
of the people has made its choice, before I will repudiate that 
choice. Mr. Blaine was nominated mainly through the votes 
of those who have formed the bone and sinew of the Repub- 
lican party in time past, who have given us all our strength, 
through whom we have won all our victories; of those whom 
Lincoln, with that happy facility which he possessed of ex- 
pressing a great deal in a few words, called “the plain people.” 
He was opposed by many of the honest, intellectual, and vir- 
tuous men of our great cities, but the bulk of “the plain peo- 
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ple” favored Mr. Blaine. I, for one, am content to abide by 
the decision of “the plain people.” Now, our brother Inde- 
pendents ask us to support Mr. Cleveland because they say he 
will do well in spite of the Democratic party. I think Mr. 
Cleveland would be governed by the Democratic machine man- 
agement. I think he has very good intentions, but I doubt his 
being able to put them in active operation. He has shown 
Spartan heroism in sacrificing the machine leaders of Tam- 
many and the Republican party, but when we touched the 
County Democracy Mr. Cleveland told us to keep our hands 
off. 

One thing has scarcely been dwelt upon sufficiently in this 
campaign, and that is the national judiciary. The next Pres- 
ident has the chance to appoint four judges of the Supreme 
Court. We know there has been from the foundation of the 
Republic two judicial schools—one of them that of the loose 
constructionists, that of Marshall and Story, of the men who 
believed that we are one nation, that the National Government 
is the supreme power; the school to which most of our great- 
est politicians (using the term politician in its proper sense), 
the school to which Washington and Hamilton and Lincoln 
and Seward all belonged. That is one school. Then there 
is the other, of which Chief Justice Taney stands forward 
as the most prominent representative. He belonged to those 
who were the strict constructionists, so called. His decisions, 
if followed out, would have changed us from a mighty and 
prosperous nation into a confederation of petty and wrangling 
republics. He was the judge who announced from the bench 
that a black man had no rights that a white man was bound 
to respect. Now I certainly cannot but think that every Re- 
publican and every Independent ought to believe that it is for 
the advantage of the nation that the next four judges to be 
chosen should belong to the school of Marshall and Story, 
the Federalists, and not to the school of Taney, the Democrat. 
Our opponents say to us that this is a matter of ancient his- 
tory, that that question does not come up, that the question of 
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centralization and decentralization does not come up for a choice © 
now. That is not true. When it came to rechartering the 
national banks the Democrats strongly opposed that measure, 
because they said it was unconstitutional. When it came to 
passing a law to suppress pleuropneumonia in the great cattle- 
herds of the West, the Democrats opposed it on the same 
ground. Now I want to have a bench that shall decide, if the 
question ever comes before them, that the national banks are 
constitutional; that a law providing for the suppression of 
pleuropneumonia and other kindred diseases by the National 
Government should be held constitutional. Issues like that are 
not decided in a day nor in twenty years. They are questions 
of national growth, when the same fight that has been going 
on for the last half-century or more will continue to go on for 
some time longer. 

Now there is one more word that I wish to say. I think 
that we are all very apt to take a pessimistic view of the times 
that are present to us; while we are always hearing praises of 
the times past we hear nothing but abuse of the times in which 
we now live. And yet I believe if you take the last twenty- 
four years that the future historian will hold it to be the heroic 
period of American history. There has never been a time that 
the nation has striven so hard, has suffered so much and has 
gained so much; there never has been a time that so much 
has been done and that so much has been enjoyed as in the past 
twenty-four years, and it has all been done by the Republican 
party. Again our friends tell us that this is all ancient history. 
Now, the other day in going to a meeting in one of your towns 
here (I think it was Melrose), we walked under a banner that 
had been used in 1860 and had on it the words “Lincoln and 
Hamlin.” Now I suppose that represented a piece of ancient 
history, and yet it was most pleasant ancient history. Cer- 
tainly I would prefer to go with a party that has a record of 
which it is proud rather than to act with a party which has a 
record of which all honest men must be ashamed. We are 
asked to forget all that has been done in the past; we are asked 
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to trust the promises of the Democratic party for what it 
will do in the future rather than to judge it by what it has 
done in the past. Now certainly if one of us in private life 
were requested to hire a servant and were told he had committed 
murder in 1860, had robbed a bank in 1864, had committed 
burglary in 1868, and had been a sneak-thief in 1872, we should 
not be impressed in his favor. I think I put that statement 
mildly. That is precisely what those gentlemen ask us to do 
with the Democratic party. We know that it is the party that 
tried to destroy the Union, that supported slavery, that fa- 
vored greenbackism, that opposed putting the finances of the 
country on a sound basis, that has committed about every sin 
it was capable of committing for the last twenty-five years. I 
think I should like to see them “bring forth fruits meet for re- 
pentance” before I can trust them. 


16 
THE ISSUES OF THE CAMPAIGN (1885) ? 


AM glad to have the chance of again speaking to the Brook- 

I lyn Young Republican Club; for when I speak here I feel 
I am addressing an audience peculiarly in sympathy with 

all that is best and most advanced in the political movements 
of the day, and to a marked degree representative of the most 
progressive and intelligent elements of the Republican party. 

Our canvass this year is quite peculiar in one or two of its 
aspects, and, indeed, the battle this fall must be fought out on 
quite a different line from the one it seemed probable we would 
have to take a couple of months back. If the Democrats had 
nominated a first-class ticket of men in sympathy with and 
on a platform indorsing whatever the Administration may 
have done that is good, and we had put up our present excellent 
nominees, then we would have made a square fight against the 
Administration; acknowledging frankly that it had done a 
certain quantity of good; but fearlessly pointing out the bad, 
and showing—as I think we could undoubtedly have shown 
—that even when the Democracy, as now at the National Cap- 
ital, puts its best foot forward, it still remains infinitely less 
worthy of trust than is the Republican party. 

But now we do not have to take any such stand. We do 
not have to face the Democracy at its best, but on the con- 
trary we merely have to face it at its worst. Instead of crit- 
icising Mr. Cleveland for his numerous shortcomings, while 
admitting what good he has done, we have only to assail that 
wing of his supporters to whose credit most of these same 

* Speech before the Young Republican Club of Brooklyn, N. Y., October 
17, 1885. New York Daily Tribune, October 18, 1885. 
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shortcomings must ultimately be laid. A Republican victory 
in this State next November would be in no sense a rebuke 
to that clamorous and hungry element of the Democracy which 
has been doing all it could to make the Administration go 
completely back on the promises that before election were 
held out to the best and cleanest class of the President’s sup- 
porters. We Republicans by no means agree with the Inde- 
pendents as to the relative quantities of praise and blame that 
should be given to the Administration; but we do agree that 
it deserves some praise and some blame; and we can all heartily 
unite in our opposition to a party which deliberately and osten- 
tatiously condemns the Administration for its good deeds while 
praising it for its bad, and which on top of this proceeds to 
nominate a candidate whose past record and present character 
still more plainly emphasize the revolt of his supporters against 
any attempt to administer the affairs of the people in a spirit 
of loyalty to the nation and of adherence to the true principle 
of civil-service reform. Understand me: we in no sense in- 
dorse the Administration; we only say that the question of 
indorsement does not enter into this particular canvass at all. 
Mr. Hill’s success would be fatal to any movement for good 
within the Democratic party; and such of the President’s sup- 
porters as are sincerely anxious to see him do well can but hold 
up his hands for any such effort by doing their utmost to de- 
feat those of his fellow party men whose success at this time 
would offer the strongest possible incentive to the Democracy 
to do badly, and would enormously increase the already almost 
overwhelming pressure that has been brought to bear to make 
the Administration swerve from the line of reform marked out 
for it by its Independent supporters. 

It is to me a matter of very great regret that the Democracy 
should be in power at all; but, as a good American citizen, 
I hope that if it stays in control of the affairs of the nation, 
it will at least do so only under the guidance of its best, and 
not its worst, elements. The success of the Democracy in this 
State next November would be accepted by Democrats all over 
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the country as a token that they no longer needed to pay any - 
heed whatever to the wishes either of their Independent allies 
or of the most upright and intelligent of their own fellow par- 
tisans; it would mean that if they were henceforth to be suc- 
cessful at all it would be under the leadership of a Hendricks 
and not of a Cleveland; it would mean that hereafter they in- 
tended to go their own gait, and how very bad that gait is we all 
of us know only too well. I hope and believe that Mr. Cleve- 
land’s successor in the presidential chair will be a Republican, 
and I shall regard it as a misfortune if he is not; but it will be 
a real calamity to the nation if his place is taken by such a 
fossiliferous representative of pre-Adamite political vicious- 
ness as is his Copperhead colleague on the presidential ticket. 

We often hear it said that there are now no real living issues, 
or at least none on which the parties divide. But most cer- 
tainly the question of civil-service reform is a most real and 
living one, and during the past few months events have shaped 
themselves so as to make it appear probable that this will soon 
be one of the most clearly marked lines of division between 
the two parties. This reform was started by a Republican 
Congress and first went into operation under a Republican 
President, who upheld it loyally and was heartily applauded 
for so doing by all of his fellow Republicans. Several Repub- 
lican States have passed laws similar to the National one; the 
Republican press is almost a unit in favor of the reform; and 
almost every Republican platform this year has declared for 
it in the most unequivocal terms. Our own New York con- 
vention was in this respect peculiarly clear and outspoken; and 
as an earnest of our sincerity we nominated men who had al- 
ready proved the honesty of their support of the reform. It 
is no exaggeration to say that for years no party has presented 
to our people a ticket of such uniform excellence throughout as 
is the case with the ticket presented to you by the Republicans 
at Saratoga. Every name on it stands prominently out as that 
of a man of unbending integrity and of high and proved ca- 
pacity; each of them has already been tried in the public ser- 
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vice, and each has been found to possess in a peculiar degree 
that rare combination of qualities necessary to make a man a 
really efficient and useful public servant. They are in the high- 
est sense representative Republicans; they stand abreast of the 
most advanced sentiment of the party to which they belong. 
Moreover, while Ira Davenport, our candidate for governor, 
stands out pre-eminently as the very man of all others whom 
we need for the place he is to fill, at the same time an almost 
equal meed of praise should be given to every one of his as- 
sociates on the ticket; it is rare indeed to find a list of nomi- 
nees absolutely without a single weak point. On the great 
question of civil-service reform, about which we are now more 
particularly speaking, our candidates have already spoken with 
no uncertain sound; and what is more, they have already by 
deeds made their words good. It is to a large extent true 
that our candidate is our platform; but had we needed a plat- 
form we could not have found a better one than that offered 
to us by Mr. Davenport in his letter of acceptance—a letter 
which can fairly be called a model of what all such letters 
should be; and his record through a course of public service 
—long for so young a man—is as good a proof as we could 
wish that he means what he says. Our nominee for lieutenant- 
governor, when a candidate two years ago, was sent a series 
of questions by the Civil Service Reform Association, which 
he answered thoroughly to their satisfaction; and when elected 
he made good his answers. Our candidate for attorney-general 
was one of the most active and efficient supporters of the civil- 
service reform laws at the time of their passage through the 
State Senate. Mr. Wadsworth’s name is already honorably 
connected with every movement for good within the Repub- 
lican party; he has already once filled the office for which he 
is now a candidate and made perhaps without exception the 
very best controller the State has ever had. Praise as high 
must be awarded our nominee for secretary of state, treasurer, 
and State engineer. 

Contrast all this with the course of the Democracy toward 
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civil-service reform. Half the Democratic members voted - 
against the original law when it was passed by the Republican 
Congress ; and the succeeding Democratic Congress contemptu- 
ously refused to complete or round out the reform. The laws 
on the subject in this State were passed in spite of the oppo- 
sition of the great bulk of the Democratic legislators; and 
every attempt, both here and in Massachusetts, to repeal or 
injuriously modify them has received the enthusiastic and al- 
most undivided support of Democratic members of the legis- 
lature aid has only been beaten because the great majority 
of the Republicans stood manfully by their colors. I cannot 
recall a single Northern Democratic newspaper of prominence 
which does not sneer at and abuse the reform. Almost every 
Democratic platform put forth this season has either denounced 
it or ignored the whole subject. Above all, the platform of the 
New York Democracy deliberately attacks the reform laws as 
honestly administered, praises the Administration for the many 
things it has done contrary to their spirit, and brings all the 
moral pressure it possibly can to bear upon the President in 
favor of their violation; and it nominated a candidate for gov- 
ernor whose sympathy with the platform on which he stands 
no one can possibly question for a moment. As for the can- 
didate for lieutenant-governor on the Democratic ticket, his 
running is hardly to be taken seriously; his candidacy seems 
to be merely a rather operatic method of advertising his local 
business. 

Fortunately, last Tuesday’s glorious victory in Ohio fore- 
shadows what will be the result in New York. In Ohio also 
the Republicans nominated first-class men on a pronounced 
civil-service-reform platform, and waged a square fight in 
favor of decency and morality against their foes; the Demo- 
crats attacked civil-service reform (and here they acted con- 
sistently, for in their two years’ tenure of power in Ohio they 
prostituted the civil service of the State to partisan ends in a 
way never before done), stood as the champions of their in- 
famous legislature, and hoped to elect their sadly smirched can- 
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didate by the help of the most vicious classes of the commu- 
nity. Their defeat was a triumph of morality and decency. 
What is true of New York and Ohio is in a greater or less 
degree true throughout the North. Everywhere we see, and 
this fall we see even more clearly than usual, the Republicans 
ranged on the right and the Democrats on the wrong side of 
almost every public question, and as it is curious and sad to 
see how association with their new allies has in some cases 
affected the more independent class of the President’s supporters 
and has induced them blindly to ignore or praise his faults, and 
to indorse the pharisaical cant about “offensive partisanship” 
and equalization of the offices between the parties—for the 
“offensive partisan” plea in particular is as dangerous and 
as odiously hypocritical a move as has ever been made against 
civil-service reform. 

This difference in the attitude of the two parties is funda- 
mental; it comes from their composition. Throughout the 
North the bulk of the honesty and intelligence of the commu- 
nity is to be found in the Republican ranks. If the Republicans 
take a false step it is usually because the politicians have tricked 
them into it; while if the Democrats make a good move it is 
almost always merely because the astute party leaders have 
been able for a short time to dragoon their dense-witted fol- 
lowers into the appearance of deference to decent public senti- 
ment. On almost every important question which may arise 
during his term, the President will find that if he is right him- 
self his supporters in his own party ranks will be almost ex- 
clusively men who were themselves formerly Republicans; and 
indeed if he is forced to make a fight on any such issue as 
sound finance or an honest civil service, it is on the party of 
his opponents only that he can rely for genuine support. Last 
year the old Democratic bottles were filled with the new wine 
of independence, and as was to be expected the bottles have 
burst. The Democracy has tried to carry the load of men with 
ideas and principles radically at variance with its own; and 
there is small ground for wonder that it is now playing the 
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old, old role of Issachar who crouched down between two | 
burdens. 

Now, in closing, I want to speak a few words to you ona 
subject which it has lately become the fashion in certain circles 
to politely ignore; indeed, some individuals and newspapers 
seem to regard it as a shocking breach of political etiquette to 
allude to it at all. You all of you remember a famous char- 
acter, named Mr. Podsnap, in one of Dickens’s works. When- 
ever Mr. Podsnap heard of anything disagreeable or unfor- 
tunate he always thrust it behind him with a wave of his hand 
remarking that he didn’t believe it was true, and that if it 
were true he did not wish to hear anything whatever about 
it. He labored under the not uncommon delusion that in some 
mysterious way an evil will be bettered if we only stoutly deny 
its existence or else complacently ignore it altogether. Well, 
there is a good deal of Podsnapism prevalent at present, and 
it comes to the front with especial vehemence whenever we 
venture to speak about the suppression of the colored Repub- 
lican vote of the South. Now it is hardly necessary for me 
to disclaim, both for myself and for you, any hostility to the 
ex-Confederate of the South. I feel nothing but the most cor- 
dial and hearty good-will and admiration for Lee, Jackson, 
and the many brave men who fought so valiantly for the wrong, 
believing it was for the right, an admiration only less strong 
than that I feel for such Southerners as Farragut, Thomas, 
and Drayton, who dared to stand by their famous old flag 
even when their own States went against it. When such an 
ex-Confederate as that gallant Southern general, Longstreet, 
shows that he is willing in good faith to accept the results of 
the war, the Republicans always in turn show that they are not 
only ready but eager to do him honor. We do not inveigh 
against Southerners for what it is now the fashion to call their 
ancient history, but we would feel ourselves cowards, indeed, 
if we hesitated for one moment most strongly to denounce 
such of them as are at this present time acting principals and 
participants in wrong-doing. I do not sympathize at all with 
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mere abuse of “Confederate Brigadiers’”’; if the Democracy 
comes into power at all I would rather see it under their leader- 
ship than under that of their Northern allies. I can respect 
an ex-Confederate who fought us openly; I have nothing but 
contempt for a Northern Copperhead who tried to stab us in 
safety to himself. We may deplore, but we can hardly com- 
plain of, the Democratic solidity of such States as Kentucky, 
Arkansas, and Texas, where the majority of the people are 
Democratic, but when such naturally Republican States as 
South Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana are kept solidly 
Democratic by force and fraud, I hold it to be a gross and 
crying evil against which every honest man who is not a cow- 
ard should protest with all his might and heart. 

What I say is not based upon any partisan data; my authori- 
ties are the United States census of 1880, the official election 
returns, Charles Dudley Warner’s account of his recent South- 
ern trip, Cable’s grand appeals to right, “The Freedman’s Case 
in Equity,” and “The Silent South,” and above all the answers 
made thereto by such Southerners as Mr. Grady of the Atlanta 
Constitution. These answers, infinitely amplified and involved 
though they may be, practically resolve themselves down into 
three propositions. First, the negroes are not fit to exercise 
political rights. Second, they do not want them. Third, and 
most important, if they do want them, they shall not have them. 
Can these be called fair answers? The second proposition is 
untrue; the third we ourselves should do our best to render 
untrue; and the first cannot be advanced in good faith as a 
reason for fraudulently disfranchising a class of our fellow 
citizens by any man who honestly believes in our American 
theory of government. 

In 1880 South Carolina had nearly a million people within 
its borders, somewhat less than two-thirds of whom were 
blacks. These blacks are almost entirely Republicans; yet in 
1884 nearly seventy thousand of the ninety thousand votes cast 
were Democratic. Is it waving the bloody shirt to ask how it . 
happens in that State that two-fifths of the voters cast four- 
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fifths of the votes? Does any man think that such a result . 
is brought about honestly? If so, he is indeed simple-minded. 
It is true that quiet now reigns in South Carolina; but that 
quiet is of the same kind as the peace that once reigned in 
Warsaw. 

Do you ask what we can do to remedy this evil? We can 
at least bring the great force of an enlightened and aroused 
public opinion to bear against it. Under the heroic leadership 
of men like Cable there has already sprung up in the South 
a small but appreciable and growing sentiment against it. In- 
stead of weakly and supinely betraying these men in their 
grand struggle for right let us, for whom the task is so much 
easier, at least help them by word and thought if we cannot 
by deed and show them that the sympathy of the North is 
all with them. At any rate, we can do this: we can resolutely 
refuse to put or keep in power a party that profits by such 
wrong-doing. As long as the Democracy depends for success 
upon the electoral votes of these Southern States being obtained 
by force or fraud, just so long the North should deny it all 
space in the control of the National Government. That is 
why the Republicans stand by plucky little Mahone; we de- 
plore and regret the fact that he is, as regards his financial 
policy, tarred with the same stick as his opponents, but we 
recognize that he is about the only public man of the South 
who has sought to have all classes of his fellow citizens pro- 
tected in the enjoyment of their political rights. We hear that 
the result in Ohio has increased the chances for our success 
in Virginia; exactly as it has helped us here in New York. 
But no one thinks that it has increased the chances for success 
in South Carolina or Mississippi. Why is this difference? 
Because in Virginia there is a chance for fair play, while in 
South Carolina and Mississippi there is none; and it is to 
Mahone that we owe the existence of this chance. 

In conclusion I wish to say again that our success this fall 
will be in nowise a rebuke to the Administration so far as the 
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latter’s good deeds and purposes are concerned; but it most 
emphatically will be a rebuff to the party to which the Admin- 


istration belongs ; and such a rebuff was never more needed than 
at present. 


17 
LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE* 


New York, Oct. 16, 1886. 
Exuiuu Root, Esg., Chairman, and WittiaM H. BELLAMy, 
Esg., Secretary, of the Republican County Convention. 


Gentlemen: I accept the nomination for Mayor tendered me 
by the Republican Convention. I appreciate the honor and 
shall endeavor to justify your confidence. If elected I shall 
do my best to serve the Republican Party by serving the city 
well. 

During three years’ service in the State Legislature fully half 
my time was occupied in dealing with the intricate municipal 
misgovernment of this city, and it became evident to me that 
there could be no great or effective change for the better in 
our City Government except through the unsparing use of the 
knife wielded by some man who could act unhampered by the 
political interests which sustain the present abuses, and without 
fear of either personal or political consequences. It is not 
enough that the Mayor refrain from making bad appointments 
or that he play a passively good part; to work a real reform 
he must devote his whole energy to actively grappling with 
and rooting out the countless evils and abuses already existing. 

The chief reason for the continuance of these evils and 
abuses lies in the fact that hitherto no man having power has 
dared to deal with them without reference to the effect upon 
National and State politics. Many excellent gentlemen have 
deplored their existence and would have been glad to remedy 
them; but every effort against the spoilsmen who are eating 
up the substance of the city has been checked by the consid- 


*New York Times, October 17, 1886. 
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eration that to assail them would affect unfavorably the con- 
trol of some convention or the success of some election. Our 
City Government has been made a tender to National and 
State Party Government; the city is governed for the benefit 
of parties, instead of parties being governed for the benefit of 
the city. We are practically blackmailed to the extent of mil- 
lions of dollars annually by a host of sinecurists whose return 
is rendered not in service to us but in protection and support 
to certain political leaders, candidates, and factions. Sooner 
or later the people of New York will realize that it is not suffi- 
cient merely to have at the head of their Government a man 
of high purpose and character, but that they must have one 
who shall also be entirely free from political entanglement with 
the beneficiaries of the present abuses; it is practically im- 
possible for any member of the party now, and for so long 
past, dominant in our local affairs to work a real reform 
therein, for, no matter how good his aims, he would find him- 
self at every step trammelled by a thousand personal and polit- 
ical ties. 

Thanking you for the honor you have conferred upon me, I 
am, with great respect, yours very truly, 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


18 
WAGE SLAVERY* 


HEADQUARTERS REPUBLICAN CouNTY COMMITTEE, 
FirtrH AvENUE HOorEL, 


New York, Oct. 22, 1886. 


Denis DoNoHUE, JR., Esg., President Newspaper Men’s Henry 
George Campaign Club. 

Sir: I have received the communication addressed to me by 
your body on Oct. 21, and am much struck by the reckless 
misstatements and crude and vicious theories which it contains. 
The mass of the American people are most emphatically not 
in the deplorable condition of which you speak, and the “states- 


®New York Times, October 24, 1886. This letter was in response to the 
following, dated New York, October 21, 1886: 


Hon. THEoporE RoosEvELt: 

The Newspaper Men’s Henry George Campaign Club, assembled in mass- 
meeting on the steps of the Sub-Treasury in Wall Street, has decided to 
address to you and to Mr. Hewitt the following communication: 

GENTLEMEN: The parties by whom you were nominated call upon the 
citizens of New York to support you with their votes. We beg leave to 
inform you that the statesmen and patriots of to-day have proved by their 
acts and by the deplorable condition in which the masses of the American 
people now find themselves that they had not the knowledge of the means 
by which such condition might be improved. Besides, gentlemen, you belong 
to the employing and landlord class, whose interests are best served when 
wages are low and when rents are high. Neither of you would hesitate, 
if you were in a position to do so, to make every inhabitant of this great 
city your wage-worker or your tenant; and, if you had succeeded in doing 
so, you would not feel any conscientious scruples to reduce wages to the 
lowest possible figure and to raise your rent to the largest amount your 
wage slaves could afford to pay. We are wage-workers and tenants our- 
selves. Our interests are high wages and low rents. It is therefore but 
natural that we should vote for a man who proposes to use his best 
endeavors to bring about legislation by which wage slavery and land monop- 
oly shall be abolished, and rent be paid only to the people at large, and not 
more than is needed to administer the different branches of Government. 
We favor the abolition of plutocratic preponderance, based upon spoliation, 
by means of interest and rent for the use of life’s necessaries. We believe 
that the fruit of the toil of the masses should no longer be confiscated by 
a few individuals forming a capitalistic proprietary class. It is for these 
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men and patriots of to-day” are no more responsible for some 
people being poorer than others than they are for some people 
being shorter, or more near-sighted, or physically weaker than 
others. If you had any conception of the true American spirit 
you would know we do not have “classes” at all on this side 
of the water. For example, you say I belong to the “landlord 
class,” whereas, in reality, I own no land at all except that 
on which I myself live. Your statement that I wish rents to 
be high and wages low is a deliberate untruth. Your next 
statement that I would like to have all the inhabitants of this 
city my tenants and wage-workers is a ridiculous untruth. 
Your third statement as to what I would do in that contingency 
is aS preposterous as it is absurd. I have worked both with 
hands and with head, probably quite as hard as any member 
of your body. The only place where I employ many ‘“wage- 
workers” is on my ranch in the West, and there almost every 
one of the men has some interest in the profits, either because 
he is partly paid by a share out of them or else because he has 
invested a portion of his surplus earnings in the business with 
me. 

Some of the evils of which you complain are real and can 
be to a certain degree remedied, but not by the remedies you 
propose; others are imaginary, and others, though real, can 
only be gotten over through that capacity for steady, individual 
self-help which is the glory of every true American, and can 
no more be done away with by legislation than you could do 
away with the bruises which you receive when you tumble down, 
by passing an act to repeal the laws of gravitation. 

Very truly yours, 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


reasons, gentlemen, that we cannot vote for either of you, and that we 
advise all of our fellow citizens who are wage-workers, and compelled to 
pay rent to individuals belonging to the class which you represent, to vote 
for the candidate of the organized workmen, Henry George, for Mayor of 
the City of New York. Respectfully yours, 

DENIS DONOHUE, JR., 


President of the Newspaper Men’s Henry George Campaign Club. 


10 
CAMPAIGN SPEECHES? 


and I read the speech which Mr. Hewitt made at the 

meeting of the United Democrats. I could not read it 
before, for until the other day I had been occupied in reading 
the printed and lengthy letters which have been passing be- 
tween him and Mr. George, and was struck by his statement, 
made with that modesty and diffidence for which he is noted. 
that every honest and respectable voter in the city of New 
York would vote for him. Now, if I am to judge by the faces 
of those who make up this meeting to-night, Mr. Abram Hewitt 
will find on the 3d of next November that the criminals of 
this city have polled an extraordinarily large and, what is 
more, a winning vote. 

Gentlemen, I come before you on two distinct issues. I 
take direct issue with each of my competitors—one with one 
of them and one with the other. We hold in this campaign 
that we are not only the representatives of law and order, but 
we are also the representatives of radical municipal reform. 
At the same meeting to which I have already alluded Mayor 
Grace said that his chief objection to me as a candidate for 
mayor was that I am too radical a reformer. I am per- 
fectly willing, gentlemen, to take that issue and make the 
fight on it alone, and I believe that you, all of you, think 
that there is a need of reform, radical reform, in the City Hall. 

[“That’s what we want!” shouted a man, and “That’s what 
you'll get,” responded Mr. Roosevelt. | 


, ‘HE other day I happened to have a few spare moments, 


*Speech at Cooper Union Hall, October 15, 1886, New York Times, 
October 16, 1886. 
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We have heard for the past ten days the wailing of Mr. 
Hewitt’s managers, appealing for our votes in support of their 
candidate. This is a curious political alliance. We see the 
Tammany Hall heelers clasping hands with the heelers of the 
County Democracy, aided by that dull, feeble Chadband fac- 
tion represented by The Evening Post. I read in a recent 
issue of that truthful sheet that we did not take issue with 
Henry George. That is not a correct statement. We em- 
phatically take radical issue with Mr. George, and our past 
record entitles us to stand up in the fight against that theorist 
better than the Democrats. The fact is we don’t fear the 
drawing away from us of any Republican votes by the George 
campaign. It is the Hewitt managers who fear that George 
will carry many Democratic votes out of their ranks. They 
know that he has shattered their machinery, and they hope 
by noise and clamor to impress the timid good with the belief 
that by voting for me they will elect Mr. George. We say that 
we stand directly against George’s theories, and we are antag- 
onistic to the practices of the supporters of Hewitt. 

Gentlemen, we all know how we are served by the supporters 
of Mr. Hewitt who now hold office, many of whom hold their 
places, not because they serve the people, but because they serve 
some local political boss. We know many who are retained in 
office on account of their ability to influence an election or con- 
trol a political convention. The time for radical reform has 
arrived, and if I am elected you will have it. 

[“You will be elected!’ cried a voice. “I think so, myself,” 
said Mr. Roosevelt. 

No honest and no competent city official need fear my elec- 
tion. I was partly instrumental in making the civil-service 
laws, and you may rest entirely assured that if I am elected 
mayor I shall see to it that they are strictly enforced. All sine- 
curists, dishonest and incompetent city officials have cause— 
very great cause—to fear my election. J am a strong party 
man myself, but if I am elected, as I feel I shall be, and I find 
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a public servant who is dishonest, I will chop his head off if he 
is the highest Republican in this municipality. 

I would like also to take issue emphatically with Mr. George 
when he says that he would make a better mayor for the work- 
ing men than I would. I am, if I am anything, an American. 
I am an American from the crown of my head to the soles of 
my feet. If I take office I will take it as a freeman, as an 
equal to my fellow freemen, to serve loyally, honestly, and con- 
scientiously every citizen of this great Commonwealth. I don’t 
care what may be his politics, I don’t care what may be his 
religion, I don’t care what may be his color. I don’t care who 
he is, so long as he is honest he shall be served by me. All 
I ask of him is that he discharge faithfully the duties of an 
American citizen, and I am his representative. If I am chosen 
I will have one ambition—which is lawful and honorable—to 
so comport myself as to earn the right to the respect and esteem 
of every citizen of the city of New York. I am the candidate 
for mayor nominated and indorsed by the citizens and the 
Republican party. If I am made mayor, I will be mayor of the 
city of New York. 

Gentlemen, I won’t detain you much longer, but I wish to 
state again that we stand against George on account of his 
theories and against Hewitt on account of the practices of his 
followers. We will not only try to preserve law and order, but 
we will endeavor to effect radical reform in the City Hall. We 
will show favor to no one party, but treat all parties alike as 
they stand. I will remain strong for my own party, yet shall 
see the chief magistracy used to promote no single party, but 
the welfare of the entire city. I don’t know of any more 
promises which I can make. I will let my past record serve as 
an earnest for what I shall do in the future. 
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myself talk. There’s business in those cheers. 

My Democratic friends are advancing one argument 
in this campaign, and it is the key-note of their campaign. 
They want to make you believe that in order to defeat George 
you must vote for Hewitt. If they think their candidate is so 
weak why don’t they withdraw Mr. Hewitt from the campaign 
in my favor? If they don’t do that, why, then we’ll go ahead 
as we now propose to do and beat both Hewitt and George. 

One thing is certain, gentlemen, and that is that Mr. George 
will poll either a very large or an insignificantly small vote. 
It is conceded that in either event his support will come almost 
exclusively from the men who would naturally vote for Mr. 
Hewitt. If he polls a large vote, then the contest must be 
between Mr. George and myself. If he polls a small vote, 
then the contest is between Mr. Hewitt and myself. In either 
event I’m in the fight, and I’m in it to win, if possible. Mr. 
Hewitt’s friends now tell you that his record is such as to 
insure honest administration under him. His personal record 
may give promise, but he is hampered by a constituency back 
of him which will prevent him from carrying any reforms he 
might wish to into effect. On Mr. Hewitt’s personal record 
they place his right to his election, and again reiterate their 
plea that you must choose between him and Mr. George because 
he has made that the issue of the campaign. I don’t think 
any one who knows me will say that I am not in this race to 
beat George. I’m in to beat both him and Mr. Hewitt. But 


Gent I’d much rather hear you cheer than 


*Speech at a meeting of dry-goods men in “the old store” of John F. 
Plummer & Co., at Leonard and Church Streets, October 25, 1886. New 
York Times, October 26, 1886. 
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we must do something besides beating Mr. George. We must 
beat the ring that has so long ruled over us. 

It is useless for me to attempt to controvert to you the 
fallacies of Mr. George’s theories. You know them as well 
as I do. But in the midst of a discussion as to these, the 
people who pay taxes and bear the burden of the expenses of 
this great city should not lose sight of the greater issue, that 
there are municipal reforms to be effected, and that no man 
can effect these who goes into the City Hall hampered in his 
movements by having to look out in all his appointments as 
to how they may affect one faction or another of his party, 
how they may bear on conventions and their control, or affect 
State and national politics. He can cut off no heads that 
should be cut off, because it might work disastrously to this or 
that man’s plans, and so his hands would be tied. If elected, 
I shall go to the City Hall unpledged to any one, and shall 
enter upon the management of the city’s affairs with an eye 
sole and single to the city’s welfare. My sole ambition will 
be to make you and all other citizens feel that I have well and 
ably and faithfully served you and your interests—not those of 
any faction of men. I shall go there flattered at the character 
of the support I have received, and knowing that you will 
hold up my hands in every effort to secure and give you an 
honest businesslike administration of the city’s affairs. 

If we stand together, gentlemen, we can and will win. Much 
will depend upon the action of the young men. If you will 
work for the success of the ticket by personal application to 
your friends and acquaintances we have a certainty of success 
before us. Show to your friends, what is certainly a fact, 
that if the George movement is so dangerous the only way to 
beat it is by the support of the Republican candidate against a 
disrupted Democracy. 
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to the report of your committee, for I have been unable 

lately to attend the meetings of the committee, and I have 
a very high regard for the gentlemen who have signed the 
report both personally and politically, and dislike to differ from 
men with whom I usually agree. But as I am a member of 
the committee, and as so much public attention has been at- 
tracted to the report, I feel that perhaps it is only proper that 
I should state to you the reasons why I cannot agree to it in 
its entirety. 

That the internal-revenue system is in many ways an ob- 
jectionable one I admit, and I heartily concur in the recom- 
mendation to take the tax off tobacco. But I emphatically dis- 
believe in taking it off spirits. It is a rudimentary axiom of 
political economy to raise revenue when practicable by a tax on 
mere luxuries and superfluities; and if there is a single article 
that it is right to tax it is whiskey. The people who drink and 
sell liquor are, of all others, those who should be made to 
contribute in every possible way to pay the running expenses 
of the State, for there can be no hardship involved in paying 
heavily for the use of what is at best a luxury, and frequently 
a pernicious luxury. The very fact that the third party (the 
Prohibitionists) have declared in favor of removing the tax 
should make us set our faces against it; for experience has in- 
variably shown that these same third-party Prohibitionists are 
the most valuable allies the liquor-sellers possess, and are 


[ not originally intend to speak to-night in reference 


1 Address before the Committee on Political Reform of the Union League 
Club of New York, January 11, 1888. Chicago Tribune, January 16, 1888. 
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the consistent opponents of every rational scheme for dealing 
with the liquor question. 

The Republican party, and the Republican party alone, has 
hitherto shown itself capable of grappling with the financial 
and business difficulties of the country, and I believe that the 
future will not belie its past. The question of the surplus must 
be met fairly and intelligently. The tax should be taken off 
tobacco and sugar. That is our first duty. In the next place 
the possession of the surplus deprives us of all excuse for not 
attending to certain pressing national needs. It is a disgrace 
to us as a nation that we should have no war-ships worthy of 
the name, and that our rich seaboard cities should lie at the 
mercy of any piratical descent from a hostile power. We are 
actually at the mercy of a tenth-rate country like Chile. Now, 
we have ample means wherewith to prepare a navy capable 
of upholding the honor of the nation and a system of coast 
defense adequate to our needs. He is both a poor patriot and 
a short-sighted economist who longer opposes our doing so. 

In the next place, we should meet the tariff question. The 
Republican party, and the country at large as well, is definitely 
committed to the policy of protection; and, unquestionably, any 
reversal of that policy at present would do harm and produce 
wide-spread suffering. But for the Republican party to an- 
nounce that the inequalities and anomalies in the present tariff 
must not be touched, and to announce that the high tariff is 
a fetich, something to which every other interest must yield, 
and to which every other issue must be subordinated, would 
be in my opinion a serious mistake. I think there should be 
a prudent and intelligent revision of the tariff on the lines 
indicated by the declaration of the last National Republican 
Convention and the official utterances of the last Republican 
President. I further believe that the Republican party is alone 
capable of making such a revision; the last attempt of the 
Democracy to do so, under the guidance of Mr. Morrison, was 
as ludicrous in conception as it was futile and contemptible in 
execution. 
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Moreover, I do not think it wise to make our next fight 
purely on one issue, and that the issue of our opponent’s choos- 
ing; albeit as regards that I think it not improbable that Mr. 
Cleveland can be beaten on the very points he has himself 
raised. The Republican party stands for other things in ad- 
dition to protection. It stands for the National Idea, for 
honest money, and for an honest civil service. I do not wonder 
that Mr. Cleveland in his last message forbore to touch on 
such points as these. An allusion to the first would come with 
bad grace from a President who has appointed to represent us 
at foreign capitals such men as Keiley and Jackson, even now 
avowedly hostile to their government. As for the other two, 
Mr. Cleveland evidently thought it worth while to insure an 
identity in policy and utterance on the tariff between himself 
and Mr. Carlisle, but equally evidently he did not think it worth 
his while to try to prevent the committee on coinage being 
handed over to the apostle of the dishonest dollar, or to pro- 
test against the chairmanship of the committee on civil-service 
reform being given to the man who had introduced the bill 
to repeal the civil-service act. Nor indeed would such a pro- 
test have been taken seriously, coming from the President who 
wrote the Fellows letter; who appointed Higgins, Thomas, 
Rasin, and a host of their kind; who has made Senator Gor- 
man the chief of his kitchen Cabinet; who has retained Gar- 
land as his chief legal adviser; who has connived at the utter 
degradation and prostitution of the public service in Maryland 
and Indiana, and under whom the old spoils doctrine of “a 
clean sweep” among the faithful public servants for merely 
partisan reasons has been applied almost throughout the coun- 
try with a thoroughness that would have done no discredit to 
Andrew Jackson. Doubtless, President Cleveland meant to 
make good his original pledges concerning the civil service; 
doubtless no one regrets more than himself his inability to 
stand up against the pressure of the spoilsmen within his own 
party; but the fact remains that he has signally failed thus to 
make good his pledges; that his acts have been absolutely at 
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variance with his words; that hardly ever has an Administra- 
tion been more false to its promises on any subject than this 
Administration has shown itself to be on the question of civil- 
service reform. 

When we can make a telling fight on so many issues the 
President fears to raise, it seems wise to do so, in addition to 
meeting him promptly on the one point he actually has raised. 
Above all, do not meet him on this question in a way that 
will tend to give the impression that the Republican party 
is willing to subordinate all its other principles and all other 
considerations of public policy to the single end of preserving 
untouched the present tariff in its bad as well as in its good 
features. Let us make the next fight on the broad ground of 
Republicanism, with all and not part merely of what the name 
implies. 
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THE REPUBLICAN VICTORY* 


E have a good cause to rejoice over our success. I am 
personally glad, not only as a’ Republican, but also 


as a student of American history. I do not believe 
Mr. Cleveland is a bad man; but he is still further from being 
a great man; and he has no claim whatever to a place beside 
our two-term Presidents. The Democratic hosts, with their 
Mugwump and Prohibitionist guerilla allies, have been utterly 
routed. It has been an immense triumph for the cause of de- 
cent government. The Mugwumps and Prohibitionists, while 
they remained in the Republican party, had a great influence 
for good; since they have left us what little power they have 
had has been purely for evil. They say they are non-partisan 
and independent; but they are in reality bitter and unscru- 
pulous partisans and they follow blindly the lead of a host of 
vindictive and discredited hypocrites. 

The Republicans have won their victory, and now it is the 
business of just such men as you members of the Federal Club 
to see that good use is made of our success. Our aim must be 
to serve the Republican party by making that party serve the 
nation. We of this club have no personal ends to gain; I 
doubt if one of us has any favor whatever to ask of the in- 
coming administration, and so we have all the more right to 
be heard as Republicans and as American citizens. 

Since election our opponents have indulged in an unusually 
large quantity and variety of what is in homely phrase called 
“fool-talk.”” One specimen is the assertion that the liquor- 

2 Address before the Federal Club, New York City, December 13, 1888. 
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dealers elected Harrison. As a matter of fact every one 
knows that the enormous bulk of the saloon vote went for 
Cleveland; that is, he got the votes of nine out of ten liquor- 
sellers; but all ten voted for Hill. The tenth man, when it 
came to national issues, simply followed the natural bent of his 
mind, unchecked by his own business interests. 

Again, the more foolish among our foes now whine that 
the election was “bought.” The gentlemen who assert this are 
deficient either in intellect or in sense of humor. Their canvass 
was conducted by Messrs. Gorman and Barnum, and these 
two honored leaders of the Democratic army have the repu- 
tation of being able fully to hold their own in contests where 
the venal vote is a factor. Understand me, all honest efforts to 
put down bribery at elections have my fullest sympathy, and 
are sure of my cordial support, whether Republicans or Demo- 
crats have to suffer; but the outcry against bribery recently 
raised by the supporters of the defeated party is mainly and 
simply an effort to swindle Republicans. During the last can- 
vass but one practical step was taken to secure an honest elec- 
tion in this city; that was the offer and partial payment of 
twenty-five thousand dollars by the Republican committee in 
rewards for the arrest and conviction of all men committing 
crimes against the ballot, whether Democrats or Republicans. 
Had the ballot-reform law been passed bribery would have been 
far more difficult; and the Republican party tried to pass it, 
while the Democrats are solely responsible for its defeat. For 
the undoubted, though grossly exaggerated, bribery that did 
obtain at the last election the Democrats are beyond comparison 
more to blame than the Republicans. I hope at the next elec- 
tion that the Republicans will devote a portion of their cam- 
paign fund to effect and secure the arrest and conviction of all 
bribe-takers and bribe-givers of whatever party. I believe 
that we have a good majority of the honest vote in almost 
every Northern State. I will gladly support any movement 
made by any party to stop and prevent the corrupt use of money 
at elections. 
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Again, we in this city have had treachery in our own ranks 
and have punished it promptly and effectively; and now our 
foes pretend to believe the accusation made against us by the 
exposed and self-convicted traitors. But in their hearts they 
know well that there is not a word of truth in the charges of 
these men. I would like here, on my own account, to question 
the statements that there have ever been very large sums of 
money spent, as has been asserted, in the effort to purchase 
blocks of votes, or “movements” as they have been called in 
New York. If such efforts have been made, I am heartily 
glad they have miscarried; if an organization in any part of 
this city can only be held together by corrupt means, then I for 
one wish to have nothing to do with it, and think that the 
sooner it is cut off from us the better. It is an outrage to use 
funds for any such purpose. For three years I have been an 
active member of our county organization. During this time 
it has been under the control of Cornelius Bliss, Elihu Root, 
Van Rensselaer Cruger, and other men of the same stamp; 
and I am glad to state publicly my sincere belief that there has 
never been an organization in this city conducted so purely with 
an idea of doing good to the city, and with so determined an ef- 
fort to raise and make healthy the party tone. There has 
never been another party organization that deserved so well of 
decent citizens, and it is difficult to speak too severely of the 
spiteful folly and mendacity shown by certain of the so-called 
Independents in their treatment thereof. The fact is that for 
the past few years a certain section of these misnamed Inde- 
pendents in this city have been the active and efficient friends 
of bad government, both national and local. They stand exactly 
in the attitude of the Prohibitionists. Exactly as the political 
Prohibitionist has of recent years shown himself to be the 
prized ally of the saloon-keeper, so a certain variety of Mug- 
wump has shown himself to be the best friend of all that is 
evil in politics. He helps the corrupt and vicious elements by 
incessantly and virulently assailing all those men who are really 
doing practical work for good in the political field. At the 
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last election every Republican who voted for Hewitt simply . 
weakened by so much Tammany Hall’s strongest opponent, 
Mr. Erhardt, and moreover gave a fair excuse for other Re- 
publicans to vote for Grant. The timid-good who, in the twen- 
ty-first district, and others, left their party, are more than 
any other men responsible for the selling out of the ticket 
in districts like the eighth. The folly of those who went for 
Hewitt put a premium on the treachery of those who sup- 
ported Grant. 

I regret to see that Mr. Cleveland himself, sore with chagrin 
at his defeat, has lost both his head and his temper, and has 
joined the large list of his party friends who talk arrant non- 
sense about the result. His last message is in part an effort 
to rival the tirades of a certain class of cheap demagogues. It 
is luckily saved from being dangerous because it is ridiculous. 
When next Mr. Cleveland consults an encyclopedia he will 
do well to look up the article on communism; and then if he 
ever has occasion to use the word again he will spare himself 
the mortification of employing it with a ludicrous inappropriate- 
ness that forcibly reminds us of the famous old lady who said 
that she was always benefited by the “blessed word Mesopo- 
tamia.”’ 

Perhaps the funniest cry of all, however, is that Cleveland 
received a majority of the popular vote; in other words, the 
fictitious majority in States where only Democratic votes are 
counted are considered to offset the genuine majorities in 
States where both Republicans and Democrats are granted equal 
rights. In the States where there is a fair and honest ballot 
Harrison has an overwhelming majority; Cleveland’s sole hope 
lay in the fraudulent suppression of Southern Republican 
votes, both white and black. It is nonsense to speak of the 
popular majority where in some sections only the minorities are 
allowed to do any voting. 

The Republican Congress should at once admit as States 
both Dakotas as well as Washington and Montana. The Dem- 
ocratic attempt to admit only one Dakota, with New Mexico 
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and Utah, should be voted down without paying it the com- 
pliment of argument. In due season New Mexico will come 
in; but I trust Utah will never be admitted until our govern- 
ment has been roused to treat the Mormons with the drastic 
severity their case calls for. 

Personally, I wish Congress would revise our laws about 
immigration. Paupers and assisted immigrants of all kinds 
should be kept out; so should every variety of Anarchists. And 
if Anarchists do come, they should be taught, as speedily as 
possible, that the first effort to put their principles into practice 
will result in their being shot down. Moreover, I think our 
legislators will confer real and very great benefit on the Amer- 
ican working man—especially the American working man who 
has been born abroad—by adopting some such plan as that 
outlined by Mr. Powderly in an article in The North American 
Review last summer. We must soon try to prevent too many 
laborers coming here and underselling our own workmen in 
the labor market; a good round head tax on each immigrant, 
together with a rigid examination into his character, would 
work well. 

We are to be greatly congratulated that vacancies on the 
Supreme bench will now be filled with jurists trained in the 
principles of Marshall and Story, and professing the national, 
not the separatist or disunion, beliefs. We need no more 
disciples of Taney, whether Northern or Southern. I heartily 
wish that some Southern lawyer or judge of profound national 
convictions could be appointed, however. 

In our State affairs we must keep up without faltering the 
fight for ballot reform and high license; and this district has 
done high honor to itself in keeping Mr. Crosby as its member. 
He has made for himself and for us a reputation that is more 
than honorable. In the end we will win throughout the State. 
In the long run the churches will conquer the saloons in a 
country like ours, though for a brief season the latter may be 
uppermost. The men who believe in the church and the school- 
house must strive more earnestly than ever to overthrow the 
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oligarchy of liquor-sellers and illiterate and vicious politicians 
who now control our State politics. At any rate we have both 
branches of the legislature. 

As to our local affairs, I am sorry that Tammany Hall 
has come into power, but Mr. Grant has in the past shown 
himself to be an honest public servant, and I hope that he will 
rise above the level of his organization. But I wish to make 
an earnest protest against the attempt to oppose him because 
of his religion. Had any such cry been raised against him in 
the campaign, I should have felt strongly tempted to support 
him imyself. If he gives us cause to oppose him—if, for in- 
stance, he pursues any improper course, sectarian or other- 
wise, toward the public schools—I will attack him as heartily 
as anybody. 

We have not only elected a Republican President—we have 
also elected a Republican Congress. This imposes on us sev- 
eral duties. The first duty is to keep the House. Some of 
the Southern governors and electoral boards, with, of course, 
the connivance or assistance of the Northern doughface press 
—both Democratic, and that which once humorously called 
itself independent—have shown a tendency to steal the organ- 
ization of the House. By the Constitution, the House (and 
not the governors of the different States, nor the clerk of a 
former House) is the judge of its own returns. If Democrats 
appear with fraudulently granted certificates of election, in 
sufficient numbers to upset the Republican majority, then the 
Republicans should resolutely decline to allow the House to be 
organized by their help. They should refuse to allow any such 
contestants to vote on the organization; they will be amply jus- 
tified in proceeding to any extreme in resisting an attempt 
so outrageous, And, be it remembered, in such an event it 
will not be the Republicans who begin revolutionary proceed- 
ings ; they will have already been begun by the Democrats when 
the fraudulent certificates are issued. The conduct of some 
of the Southern States in this matter cannot be too gravely de- 
plored; it looks as if some of them were bent on forcing us 
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to put the presidential and congressional elections everywhere 
under national control. 

Our Congress will have to choose a Speaker. I have the 
very highest regard for Major McKinley. I look upon him 
as possibly some day a presidential candidate; but I hope Tom 
Reed, of Maine, will be Speaker. He has been our nominee 
while we were in the minority; he is an excellent parliamenta- 
rian and presiding officer, a clean, strong man of very unusual 
ability, with courage, tact, and decision peculiarly suited to 
control a House as narrowly divided as the next is likely to 
be. He is entitled to the place by every law of justice; and 
moreover he has precisely the qualities vitally necessary to 
grapple with the conditions the next Speaker will have to face. 
By our national platform, I am happy to say, we are definitely 
committed to the principles of civil-service reform. We believe 
in the merit system, not the spoils system of making minor 
governmental appointments. We know General Harrison is in 
sympathy with us; we do not expect anything impracticable, but 
we do expect to see a substantial advance. It may, perhaps, 
be made through extending by law the limits of the classified 
civil service, on the lines of the excellent bill introduced in Con- 
gress by my friend Cabot Lodge. At any rate, as regards the 
civil service, I wish to repudiate very strongly the theories of 
that brilliant debater and most unsafe leader and adviser, Mr. 
Ingalls, and I speak on behalf of very many tens of thousands 
of Republicans who belong to the party because they believe 
in it, not for what they can make out of it, and who wish to 
see the civil service administered for the benefit of the people, 
not the politicians. Great pressure will be brought to bear on 
the President by office-seekers and spoilsmen, and it should 
be the special duty of clubs like this to help him in every 
way to withstand it. But be it understood there is an imme- 
diate necessity to remove a great number of Mr. Cleveland’s 
more vicious and incompetent appointees. 
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that I was to be the tail of the kite. That was put first 

in writing, and for fear I should mistake it and think 
I was a part of the kite, it was afterward told me personally. 
Now I am perfegtly willing to be the tail, but I think it very 
hard that the body of the kite should make fun of me. 

I am not a mere theorist; I have been a practical Republican 
politician, and as such I have fallen under the displeasure of 
some of you, and I came down simply, as our Methodist 
friends say, “to bear testimony.’ I want the Republican party 
to keep the pledges in victory which it made in adversity, and 
I want to do my small share in making the party keep those 
promises. It is always easy for an individual or a party to 
make promises; the strain comes when the party or individual 
has to make them good. Now the Republican party has com- 
mitted itself definitely against the spoils system. On that 
point its platform leaves no room for doubt. President-elect 
Harrison’s letter leaves no room for doubt as to his position. 
I feel sure that, from a merely selfish standpoint, it will inure 
to the benefit of the Republican party to keep its pledge; but 
whether it does or does not so inure, I wish to see that pledge 
kept. I feel that this is a true reform. For that reason I not 
only admire and honor Senators Hoar and Hawley, Congress- 
men Lodge, of Massachusetts, Hitt, of Illinois, and your own 
able representative, Mr. McComas, as citizens, but I regard 
them as loyally keeping faith with the party, by the stand they 

*Speech at the meeting of the Civil Service Reform Association, in 
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I WAS asked down here distinctly on the understanding 
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have taken in Congress. On the other hand, when Senator 
Ingalls sees fit to appear as the mouthpiece and champion of 
the spoilsman, not only do I feel outraged as a citizen at his 
appearing in this guise, making himself a part of all that is 
most evil and most degrading in our politics, but I feel that 
he is a traitor to his party. I do not think there can be doubt 
about my position on this question. 

I think it is mere idle chatter to talk of the merit system as 
being undemocratic and un-American. The spoils system is 
emphatically undemocratic, for the spoils system means the 
establishing and perpetuation of a grasping and ignorant oli- 
garchy. The merit system is essentially democratic and essen- 
tially American, and in line with the utterances and deeds of 
our forefathers of the days of Washington and Madison. If 
you will pardon me, I will give a personal experience of mine 
in New York to prove the corruption of the spoils system. 
Without expressing too much local pride, I doubt if even Bal- 
timore offers more fertile object-lessons of this sort than New 
York. 

I remember when I was first elected to the legislature 
receiving several applications for appointment on the police 
force. @ne applicant said he wished to be a policeman because 
he unfortunately had the habit of getting drunk and so could 
not get any other work. Another wrote me, and I have the 
letter now, that he wanted me to get a friend of his appointed 
a policeman because the friend had promised him two hundred 
dollars to get him appointed, and he knew I would rather have 
that money go to a Republican than to a Democrat. Another 
instance occurred during the course of an investigation which, 
as chairman of a legislative committee, I conducted, into the 
working of some of the departments in New York. I cannot 
be 2bsolutely certain as to the details of the figures at this 
distance of time, but what I shall say is in substance correct. 
We had under examination the county clerk, Mr. Keenan. 

He was cne of the most delightful witnesses that was ever 
before a legislative committee. Not having engaged counsel, 
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he held back nothing and told us the literal truth. We asked 
him what was the amount of his fees ina year. He said eighty- 
two thousand dollars a year. Now, that is about a quarter of 
a million dollars for his three years’ term. We asked him 
what he had contributed to the campaign fund of his party. 
Well, he didn’t know. We pressed him, and finally he replied 
he could not say whether it was over or under fifty thousand 
dollars. Then came a question which was asked perfunctorily 
and to which an entirely perfunctory answer was expected. I 
asked him if he attended to the duties of his office. He rather 
electrified the committee by saying very promptly that he did 
not. I said: “Mr. Keenan, I doubt if you have understood the 
point of what I have asked you; I mean, do you do your official 
duties?” He answered: ‘Yes, when they don’t interfere with 
my political duties.”’ ‘Now,’ I said, “will you kindly explain 
to me what you mean by political duties?’ That he evidently 
regarded as a piece of hypocrisy on my part, for he said to me 
reproachfully: “Mr. Roosevelt, you are a member of a politi- 
cal organization yourself.’”’ He then told us, by way of illustra- 
tration of the pressure of his politicial duties, that he was un- 
able to come down earlier in the morning than twelve o’clock, 
as he had to spend a good part of the morning “bailing out 
his ‘constitutents’ !” 

I use this illustration merely to point out to you what is a 
spoilsman’s theory of duty. He represented, I believe, the 
better class of spoilsmen, because there is a worse class—the 
class that steals. We had at that time a prominent member 
of the board of aldermen who in his leisure hours was a 
burglar. In his youth he had followed that trade, and though 
rather an old man, and one who had risen in the world, he 
would still resume it occasionally for amusement. We had 
another very prominent politician who was a “fence,” a re- 
ceiver of stolen goods. Mr. Keenan was a perfectly honest 
man as far as I know. It never occurred to him that that was 
not the right way to run a public office. He told us another 
fact which illustrates the wastefulness of the spoils system. I 
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asked Keenan how he did his duties, and he said he paid his 
deputy extra todo them. This deputy was paid three thousand 
dollars a year by the city to do his own work as deputy, but 
Keenan, out of his eighty-two thousand dollars, paid one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars more to his deputy to do Keenan’s 
work. So that gives you the exact market value of the work 
Keenan had to do. This immense sum of eighty-two thousand 
dollars was regarded partly as a reward for Keenan’s political 
services, and partly as a fund to defray campaign expenses for 
his party. A state of affairs like that will inevitably produce 
corruption in the ballot. In New York City I don’t believe 
there is as much actual buying of votes, although there is a 
good deal, as there is in the country districts, but corruption 
is generally effected by buying the district leaders or the dis- 
trict organizations. These would be powerless but for the 
spoils system. 

Pardon me one more personal reminiscence. The last time 
I appeared before my people for office, a gentleman told me 
that whatever party I belonged to before the election, after 
the election I belonged to the party of “the extreme left.” 
Possibly this story will explain my misfortune as well as illus- 
trate my point. 

I was at our headquarters one day, when a card was brought 
in from O’Donovan Rossa. I went out to see him, and he was 
not a prepossessing-looking gentleman. He came down straight 
and square and instantly to work. He said I was running for 
mayor and he would like to help me, and would guarantee me 
his influence in his journal and in his local dynamite societies 
for the sum of two hundred and fifty dollars. I told him that 
I was much obliged for his courtesy in thinking of me, but I 
would not close with his offer. “TI see,” he said, “you are run- 
ning this canvass for your health; I thought you wanted to 
win.” Then I told him there were very few people in New 
York whom I could afford to insult at that time, but he was 
one of them, and I would thank him to get out. 

These are not exceptional cases, but are the habitual, in- 
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variable accompaniment and product of the spoils system in 
great cities. 

I think that, of all people who are harmed by the spoils 
system, the poor suffer most. The rich man who wishes to 
corrupt a legislature, or the rich company which wishes to buy 
franchises from a board of aldermen and pay a big price for it, 
do not suffer so much as the poor from the results of the 
system. I dare say that in New York we see the system at its 
worst, but at its best it is thoroughly rotten, and a disgrace to 
every community enjoying the right of suffrage. 

I am from my heart a Republican. I honor Benjamin Har- 
rison, and I believe the Republican party and the Republican 
President will have the best chance to do a great work that 
they have ever had since the close of the Civil War. If they 
can rise to the height of it, they will confer an immense ad- 
vantage on the party and an inestimable advantage on the 
country. I expect from the President an extension of the 
classified service, and I wish to see Congress repeal the four- 
years-term act, and make such appropriations that the Civil 
Service Commission’s work shall be unhampered. 


24 
COMMISSIONER ROOSEVELT REPLIES TO A CRITIC? 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 13, 1889. 


Cuartes R. Lane, Esq., Secretary, Indiana Civil Service 
Reform Association, Richmond, Ind. 

My pbeEAR Sirs I have just received from you the slip, 
which I re-enclose, from the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 
It contains a communication, dated December 8 at Indianapolis, 
and signed with the initials “W. H. S.,” in relation to civil- 
service reform. It is weary work to expose repeatedly the 
absolutely unblushing mendacity of a certain set of men who 
seem to make it their chief business in life, at present, to howl 
against the Civil Service Law; but, apparently, it is a necessary 
work. At any rate, when a string of falsehoods such as those 
contributed by “W. H. S.” are published in a paper of the 
standing of The Commercial Gazette, it is incumbent on some 
one to correct them. 

“W.H. S.,” whose name is, as I am informed, W. H. Smith, 
gives a series of questions which he asserts the Civil Service 
Commission have asked applicants for positions as letter-car- 
riers at Indianapolis. Some of these questions are genuine, 
and, what is more, they are perfectly proper to ask; and any 
person of average intelligence who is fitted to go into the postal 
service of the United States ought to be able to answer them. 
If this particular correspondent’s intelligence is as limited as 
his truthfulness, I suppose even these questions would puzzle 
him. As a matter of fact, he does not seem to be able to tell 
the truth, even when there is no particular object to be gained 
by refraining from doing so; for but one of the questions he 

®From The Civil Service Record, January, 1890. 
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gives was actually asked in the letter-carriers’ examination he 
refers to, as held four months ago in Indianapolis. A number 
of them, however, were asked in other examinations, such as 
those held for clerkships in the post-office or in the railway- 
mail service, where it was undoubtedly proper to ask them. 
Thus, a clerk in the postal service ought to know some of the 
principal towns on the Mississippi River north of the Ohio— 
a question which apparently dumbfounds the above-mentioned 
correspondent. He ought, likewise, to know the names of the 
Northeastern States; and he should be able to tell some of the 
most important railway centres of the United States. Any 
person of average intelligence fit to occupy a position of re- 
sponsibility in the postal service of the United States, where 
a knowledge of United States geography is essential for the 
proper performance of his duties, should be able to answer 
simple questions entirely pertinent to the routine of his daily 
business. 

Most of the other questions which “W. H. S.” quotes are 
simply inventions: not only have we never asked them, but we 
have never asked any like them. For instance, when he states 
that we asked in a letter-carriers’ examination, or any other 
similar examination, What is the distance from the earth to 
the planet Mars? he utters a falsehood, and a very ridiculous 
falsehood at that. His statement that we asked in a similar 
examination, What was the fastest time ever made by a sailing- 
vessel from New York to San Francisco, sailing around the 
cape? is a falsehood. When he states that we asked in the 
examination he refers to, or any similar one, how many square 
miles there are in Lake Michigan, he states a falsehood; and, 
when he says that we asked what county in New York is with- 
out a railroad, he utters another falsehood. When he states 
that we asked the name of the highest mountain peak in the 
United States, he utters another falsehood; and so I might go 
on indefinitely. He states that we asked, in an examination for 
copyists and clerks in Washington, what sort of government 
prevailed in Bulgaria. This, again is a falsehood. Questions 
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of this sort are never asked ordinary clerks and copyists. I 
presume that, in some muddled way, he is thinking of an ex- 
amination for the State Department, where an extensive knowl- 
edge of foreign geography is needed, and where, in conse- 
quence, we very properly examine candidates about the geogra- 
phy of the Old World. For ordinary clerks and copyists at 
Washington, we never ask any question in geography, save 
about the United States; and, really, a man who wishes to 
serve Uncle Sam ought to know the rudimentary facts con- 
cerning the history and geography of his own country. He 
complains of the arithmetic questions asked in the last carriers’ 
examination at Indianapolis. These papers, like those used in 
the same examination for geography, are before me as I write; 
and they are perfectly proper in every sense of the word. A 
man intelligent enough to be a good carrier should know how 
to add, subtract, divide, and multiply; and our questions tested 
him on just these points. Be it remembered that, in our car- 
riers’ examination, we give the heaviest weight to the questions 
which test the man’s knowledge of the local geography—that is, 
the streets, public buildings, etc., of the city in which he is to 
deliver the mails; and this is certainly practical. 

As for “W. H. S.’s” account of a reported conversation with 
myself, I can only say that neither I nor my colleagues have 
any recollection of its taking place; and that it certainly could 
not have taken place, as he says it did, for the very good reason 
that the question he instances as giving rise to it was a purely 
imaginary one. We have never asked any one to name the 
rivers on which all the capitals of the States were situated; 
and, in particular, during my term of service on the Commis- 
sion, we have never asked what river Columbus is on. It is 
therefore evident that the correspondent of The Commercial 
Gazette must have either made this conversation up out of 
whole cloth or else twisted out of all shape some conversation 
which may have taken place, although, as I said before, I do 
not in the least recollect it. . 

I have now taken up, seriatim, specimen statements of those 
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contained in this correspondent’s letter. Whether he has been 
grossly deceived himself, and is of so credulous a character 
as to believe whatever is told him, or whether he deliberately 
penned a string of falsehoods which he knew to be falsehoods, 
and sent them to The Commercial Gazette, I know not. At 
any rate, if you choose to request any one whom you know at 
Washington (and for a preference I would suggest the Con- 
gressman from your district or the Washington correspondent 
of some Indianapolis paper) to come up to the rooms of the 
Civil Service Commission, I will gladly place at his disposal 
all our past papers that have been used in the examinations for 
letter-carriers (or for any other positions, for that matter) ; 
and he can particularly inspect those papers used in the ex- 
amination referred to by “W. H. S.,” which took place four 
months ago in Indianapolis, and can thus easily convince him- 
self of the absolute falsity of the statements of ‘“W. H. S.” 
which reflect in any manner on the Commission. It would be 
well for The Commercial Gazette to instruct their correspon- 
dent in Indianapolis hereafter to be either less credulous or 
more truthful. I forward you herewith two copies of the 
geography and also of the arithmetic papers used in the par- 
ticular carriers’ examination he refers to, that you may your- 
self compare them with his statements, and with your own 
eyes see what falsehoods he has penned. 

We conduct examinations for scores of different places; 
and, in order that they may be practical business tests, it is 
necessary to have the examinations differ as widely in char- 
acter as do the places sought. We ask candidates for the 
position of assistant astronomer or assistant chemist or for 
clerkships in the office of The Nautical Almanac questions in 
astronomy or chemistry or higher mathematics. Of course, 
a candidate for the place of assistant astronomer can naturally 
be expected to know about the planet Mars; and, if any ques- 
tion on this subject ever has been asked in any of our examina- 
tions, it has been in one of this character, and ““W. H. S.,” or 
his informant, has not possessed the requisite mental capacity 
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to understand that the inquiries addressed to letter-carriers 
differ from those addressed to assistant astronomers. Our 
examinations are, as a whole, eminently common sense and 
practical. We test a railway-mail clerk on his knowledge of 
United States geography, on his knowledge of the local rail- 
way routes and connections, and on his skill in reading ad- 
dresses. We test a would-be astronomer in astronomy. To 
speak as if we asked a candidate for one place questions only 
asked a candidate for an entirely different place is simply 
dishonest. 

Of course, in preparing literally thousands of papers, it is 
inevitable that occasionally some questions should slip through 
which it would be better to leave unasked. But it must be 
remembered that any one such question cannot count for more 
than perhaps one per cent of the whole mark given, and failure 
to answer it will affect a man but little. I have examined as 
carefully as my many other duties would allow all the questions 
issued since I have been Commissioner; and, as far as I am 
aware, none of them have been improper or impractical. My 
attention has been called, however, to two or three questions 
used each in some one or two examinations in time past which 
ought not, as I hold, to have been used; and strict orders have 
been given that neither these nor any of similar character be 
hereafter issued. There are bound to be occasional slips of this 
sort; and whenever they, or any similar shortcomings, are 
pointed out to us, we instantly try to remedy them. We wel- 
come any and all honest criticism. Our methods are of course 
not perfect; but we are trying to make them as nearly so as 
may be, and with a constantly increasing measure of success. 
At any rate, I challenge the production of a series of examina- 
tion papers, now or recently in use, where the questions, taken 
as a whole, are not perfectly proper and practicai. 

In conclusion, let we answer your question about our method 
of ascertaining the moral character of the applicant. We make 
all applicants for the departmental or railway-mail services, 
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the only services for which the examinations are conducted 
by our Central Board at Washington, furnish vouchers from | 
three reputable citizens, testifying in the most explicit terms 
that they know the applicant personally, that he is a man of 
good standing in the community, of known morality, and that 
they would themselves employ him in a business where they 
would have to repose trust in his honesty, and would recom- 
mend him for such employment to their personal friends. As 
regards the local customs and postal services, we leave these 
inquiries to be made by the appointing offices themselves. 
Wherever a postmaster in one of our big cities, for instance, 
has a certification made to him, it contains three names. It 
is his duty, then, to make inquiry into the fitness and standing 
in the community of the three men thus certified to him. Not 
only do we expect him to make a rigid investigation as to their 
character and morality, but we even allow him, if, after this 
investigation has been made, he finds that he is not satisfied 
with the character of any of the three thus certified, to reject 
them all, giving his reasons in writing and at full length for 
doing so, and to call for a new certification. It will thus be 
seen that the charge that our system does not permit and en- 
courage as an indispensable preliminary the strictest inquiry 
into an applicant’s morality and personal character is ab- 
solutely baseless. 

Thanking you for having called my attention to these 
charges, I am 

Very truly yours, 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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THE MERIT SYSTEM VERSUS THE PATRONAGE 
SYSTEM * 


two systems in accordance with which appointments to 
| minor governmental positions are made—the spoils or 
| patronage system, and the merit or reformed system. The 
| underlying principle of the former is that set forth in the pithy 
' and now famous sentence of one of its founders, “To the 
| victors belong the spoils.” It treats all offices as fit objects 
| wherewith to reward partisan service, as prizes to be scrambled 
_ for by the smirched victors in a contemptible struggle for 
| political plunder, as bribes to be parcelled out among the most 
| active and influential henchmen of the various party leaders. 
| The upholders of the merit system, on the other hand, main- 
| tain that offices should be held for the benefit of the whole 
| public, and not for the benefit of that particular section of the 
| public which enters into politics as a lucrative, though rather 
| dirty, game; they believe that the multitude of small govern- 
ment positions, of which the duties are wholly unconnected 
| with political questions, should be filled by candidates selected, 
| not for political reasons, but solely with reference to their 
| special fitness for the duty they seek to perform; and, further- 
| more, they believe that the truly American and democratic 
| way of filling these offices is by an open and manly rivalry, 
| into which every American citizen has a right to enter, without 
| any more regard being paid to his political than to his re- 
| ligious creed, and without being required to render degrading 
| service to any party boss, or do aught save show by common- 
1 Century, February, 1890. 
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sense, practical tests that he is the man best fitted to perform 


the particular service needed. 

This is a perfectly fair and moderate statement of the two 
contrasted systems ; and when the question is thus resolved into 
its simplest terms it is, of course, impossible for any honest 
and intelligent citizen to hesitate in his choice. Unfortunately, 
however, it is almost impossible to get the average voter to 
realize that the above really is a true statement of the question, 
when stripped of verbiage, and put in the language of naked 
truth. He is apt to be misled by the unceasing clamor of the 
interested advocates of the old spoils system; and their name 
is legion, for they include every place-mongering big politician 
and every place-hunting small politician in the land, not to 
speak of the malodorous tribe of political hangers-on, who 
are too lazy to do honest work, and who know very well that 
if tried by the standard of merit alone they would no longer 
have the faintest chance of getting easy jobs at the public 
expense. These people are naturally ferocious foes of a re- 
form which would deprive them of their exceedingly noxious 
influence in public affairs; and in their opposition they receive 
powerful aid from the cynicism of many intelligent men, who 
do not believe it possible to better political conditions; from 
the puzzle-headed inability of many honest, but prejudiced 
and narrow-minded, people to understand what the question 
really is, and from the good nature, the indifference, the sel- 
fishness, the timidity, and the conservatism of that large num- 
ber of citizens who never bestir themselves to do away with 
any evil that is not brought sharply home to their pockets. 

One great trouble is that, thanks to having lived under the 
spoils system for sixty years, a great many people have come 
to accept it as being inevitably incident to our system of poli- 
tics; and they grumble at it only as they grumble at droughts 
or freshets. Besides, they know there are in every party plenty 
of men competent to fill the offices; and they vaguely believe 
that it is merely a question as to which set of competent men 
is chosen. But this is not the case at all. If a party victory 
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meant that all offices already filled by the most competent mem- 
bers of the defeated party were to be thereafter filled by the 
most competent members of the victorious party, the system 
would still be absurd, but it would not be particularly baneful. 
In reality, however, this is not what the system of partisan 
appointments means at all. Wherever it is adopted it is in- 
evitable that the degree of party service, or more often of 
service to some particular leader, and not merit, shall untimately 
determine the appointment, even as among the different party 
candidates themselves. Once admit that it is proper to turn 
out an efficient Republican clerk in order to replace him by 
an efficient Democratic clerk, or vice versa, and the inevitable 
next step is to consider solely Republicanism or Democracy, 
and not efficiency, in making the appointment ; while the equally 
inevitable third step is to consider only that peculiar species 
of Republicanism or Democracy which is implied in adroit 
and unscrupulous service rendered to the most influential local 
boss. Of course, both boss and henchman are often—perhaps 
generally—very good fellows, anxious to make good records 
and serve the public well; but it is at least safe to say that 
this is not necessarily the case. 

The evil of the spoils system consists much less in the mo- 
nopolizing of the offices by the politicians at the expense of the 
people. Yet we have become so wedded to the vicious theory 
of party appointments that many men in public life are not 
even able to understand what is really the evil of which we 
complain; and hence some sapient gentlemen have recently 
been advocating a plan to divide all the offices among the ad- 
herents of both parties, by distributing them among the con- 
gressmen. 

It may be mentioned, parenthetically, that the object and 
scope of the law is not yet clearly comprehended by the mass 
of citizens. Public confidence is a plant of slow growth, and 
public knowledge grows but little faster ; so it is not surprising 
that after sixty years’ carnival of patronage politics, the aver- 
age man has grown to regard it as part of the order of 
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nature that only the adherents of the party in power need 
apply for offices. It is often a real labor to get men, opposed 
in political faith to an Administration, to come forward and 
be examined even for positions in offices where the civil-service 
law is observed in the strictest and most non-partisan spirit. 
Yet a steady improvement is taking place in this respect. A 
constantly increasing proportion of the adherents of one party 
are coming into office while the other is in power. Most im- 
portant of all, the applicants are growing more and more to 
realize that the change is real and not nominal, and that their 
appointment and retention depend on their own good qualities 
and not on political favoritism. 

Of course all the politicians to whom politics is merely a 
trade and means of livelihood do everything in their power to 
hinder the growth of this feeling, to thwart the progress of 
the reform, to obstruct and hamper the execution of the law, 
and to cripple the Civil Service Commission and the other 
administrative bodies by which the law is executed. Their 
great aim is to make the law inoperative and bring it into 
contempt. By loudly proclaiming that it is not going to be 
really observed, they often succeed in frightening away appli- 
cants for office who do not belong to their own party; and 
they then, of course, turn around and rail at the law, because 
of a partial failure for which they themselves are almost solely 
responsible. Were it not for their industrious mendacity, there 
would be no difficulty in showing all applicants that they stand 
equal chances for appointment under the law without regard 
to politics. It is especially unfortunate where one of these 
men is himself appointed to some position where he has to 
administer the law he has derided. He can be held to a toler- 
ably strict observance thereof, and invariably acknowledges 
its efficacy by shrieking that it ties his hands and prevents his 
appointing the “best men” (7. e., his own political heelers) ; 
but, for all this, his character and utterances are sure to prevent 
men from applying for positions under him unless they feel 
they have some backing besides their own merit. Moreover, 
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appointees of this type often maladminister the law; and every 
such case of maladministration is made the pretext for a cry, 
not that the law be more strictly enforced, but that it be re- 
pealed, which would be about as sensible as to repeal the law 
against murder because some individual murderer has been 
improperly acquitted. 

Much more serious harm than frightening off worthy appli- 
cants results from the unscrupulous representations of the 
patronage advocates. By incessant repetition of their false- 
hoods, they often persuade honest and worthy people that they 
contain at least an element of truth. All opposition to the 
merit system would cease to-morrow, save in hopelessly back- 
ward localities, were it possible to make people understand 
exactly what are its ends, and the methods by which these ends 
are sought to be attained. It is only comparatively rarely that 
men are to be found with ideals so low that they are willing 
frankly to announce that they believe in treating the offices 
simply as so much plunder. Even then they never tell the 
whole truth, which is not merely that they wish the victors to 
have the spoils, but, what is even more important, that they 
wish them to go only to the baser among the victors—for these 
are inevitably the beneficiaries of the spoils system. 

Usually they insist that they themselves believe in “genuine 
civil-service reform,” but of a different kind from the one 
which all intelligent reformers are pressing, and which they 
proceed to try to prove to be a sham; and the very men who 
are blindest to the vicious faults of the patronage system 
manifest the greatest horror over the slightest shortcomings of 
its successor. They are the first to show captious distrust of 
the sincerity of the men who are striving to better our govern- 
mental methods. Yet they evince the most touching confidence 
in the inherent nobility and strength of human nature when we 
point out that, without some help from the law, the best and 
purest statesman cannot grapple with the evils of the patronage 
system. The moment we deal with the merit system they insist 
upon comparing it with an ideal standard, but clamorously de- 
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fend the abuses of patronage by reminding us that this is a 
workaday, practical world, and that we must face things as 
they are. 

A favorite mental attitude of these men is the assumption 
that at present the government officials appoint their own sub- 
ordinates, and that to take this power away from them does 
away with the responsibility of the heads of the various offices. 
This argument is so absurdly false that no one who has ever 
been in active politics can listen to it without smiling. In plain 
truth, the very essence of the patronage system, as now de- 
veloped, is that executive officers do not appoint their own 
subordinates; on the contrary, these are appointed for them 
by the congressmen and influential local politicians. It is quite 
impossible for the head of a great department, or of a large 
post-office or customhouse, himself to select his hundreds of 
subordinates. Either they have to be chosen for him by some 
test of special fitness applied to all who choose to come for- 
ward, as under the merit system, or else he must rely on the 
recommendations of other men; and under the patronage sys- 
tem these men are of course politicians, each of whom gets 
as many appointments as his local “influence” entitles him to. 
No man who is himself in public life will deny that this is 
the case. In fact it is accepted as a matter of course. 

The different big politicians, the senators, the congressmen, 
and the astute leaders who do not take office, divide up among 
themselves the different appointments which are nominally 
made by the heads of bureaus. The nominal appointing officers 
have more or less to say about it according to their own politi- 
cal standing and strength of character; but the real officers are 
the outsiders—who, by the way, generally get into a battle 
royal over the division of the spoil. It thus results that the 
choice of subordinates falls, not on the executive officer under 
whom they are to work, but on the legislator who was, or ought 
to have been, chosen because of his views on the tariff, or the 
silver question, or internal improvements, or a national election 
law, and without any reference to his fitness for selecting 
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clerks and letter-carriers. Merely to state the facts is enough 
to show the inherent viciousness and absurdity of the system. 
Each congressman has very naturally grown to regard all the 
appointments in his district as rightfully his to make; and then 
he himself proceeds further to parcel them out to satisfy the 
politicians back of him. In many offices, under the old method, 
the different appointments were regularly credited in the books 
or on the backs of the papers to the politician for whom they 
were made; I could mention two or three where I happen per- 
sonally to know that this was the practice. Even where this 
detail was omitted, the fact remained that the outside politi- 
cians made the appointments. Thus formerly the railway-mail 
service was regularly parcelled out, each congressman getting 
a definite number of postal clerks; whereas now any sharp, 
capable young fellow may come forward and be appointed on 
the sole condition of proving by fair, businesslike tests that he 
is better fitted than his competitors to fill the position he seeks. 
If the present superintendent of the railway-mail service were 
to retain his position under successive administrations of vary- 
ing political creed, the sole condition of his retention being his 
efficiency in the management of his business, and no politician 
being allowed to say anything whatever about his subordinates, 
it would be perfectly safe to leave the appointment of the latter 
solely in his own hands. But, as a matter of fact, his retention 
in office four years hence depends not in the least upon his 
record as a faithful public servant, but upon the success or 
failure of his party in the presidential election; and under 
the old system the right to appoint his subordinates was always 
claimed by, and allowed to, the congressman and influential 
local politicians. It was therefore an immense step in advance 
when the appointments to the railway-mail service were taken 
away from the politicians altogether and were made to depend 
solely on the success of the candidates in honest, common- 
sense, competitive examinations. 

Be it remembered that the blame attaches to the system 
which permits and encourages congressional interference, and 
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not to the congressmen who are obliged to act under it. Where 
it has come to be an understood thing that the congressman is 
the appointing power he has often no choice but to make the 
appointments; if, as is very likely, he is a pretty good fellow, 
he will make good appointments ; but at any rate make them he 
must. For a single congressman to refuse to say anything 
about appointments, while leaving the system unchanged, would 
accomplish absolutely nothing.t He should do all he can to 
abolish the system; but as long as it exists all he can do is to 
make the best of it and see that only good appointments are 
made; and this is the course followed by a very large number 
of congressmen. To illustrate what I mean I will take an 
instance from my own experience. The first year I was in 
the legislature there was a great deal of work being done on 
the Capitol buildings. Stone-cutters were in especial demand, 
and they were regularly parcelled out among the different 
State senators and assemblymen, each of the latter having a 
certain number of appointments to which, by a custom that 
was then quite as binding as law, he was entitled. Sometimes 
good and sometimes bad stone-cutters were appointed under 
this method, and the whole business was to me so intensely 
distasteful that at first I refused to have anything to do with 
it. The consequence was merely what, with a little more ex- 
perience, I might have foreseen. The appointments that should 
have come to me were given to a couple of neighboring as- 
semblymen, and the stone-cutters from my district—ever de- 

# While on this point I wish to express my emphatic dissent from the 
position taken by some good friends of the reform who seem to me to do 
positive harm by attacking all public men alike. In fact they prefer to 
assail, not the spoilsmen, but stanch friends of the reform who under pres- 
ent circumstances cannot—and ought not to be expected to—come up to the 
highest theoretic standard. We must stand by the best men who are actually 
able to do good service in public life under its present conditions. Un- 
doubtedly good men in public life should be freely criticised whenever they 
do wrong ; but all should be judged by one standard in making comparisons. 
It is folly to strengthen our foes by assailing our friends; and indiscrim- 
inate and unintelligent blame is quite as harmful as indiscriminate and 


unintelligent praise. We do not, as a people, suffer from the lack of crit- 
oe we do suffer from the lack of impartial and intelligent criticism. | 
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cent, honest men—were left out entirely, and felt correspond- 
ingly aggrieved. When I realized how things stood I promptly 
asserted my rights, claimed the appointments for my district, 
and gave them out to my district stone-cutters according to an 
improvised merit test of my own. I then proceeded to take 
the only practical way of bettering matters; that is, I worked 
hard, and in the end successfully, for the establishment of a 
system under which none of the assemblymen had any say 
whatever in the appointments. In my own case I did not need 
to pay any heed to the political advantages or disadvantages of 
the patronage; but this is an element of the problem which 
cannot be ignored. I feel sure that the possession of the patron- 
age damages rather than benefits a party; but it is certainly 
also true that for one party to refrain from all use of patron- 
age, while not by law enacting that its opponent must likewise 
refrain, would work little lasting benefit to the public service, 
and would probably insure party defeat. It is precisely as in 
boxing. In college we used to be very fond of sparring; and 
of course the rules expressly excluded hitting below the belt 
and foul blows generally. The rules made the sport fair and 
manly; otherwise it would have been brutal. But if there had 
been no such rules it would have been silly, and would have 
accomplished no good purpose, for a man to spar at all, if he 
did not himself hit below the belt while allowing his antagonist 
to do so. A change in the rules, prohibiting foul hitting on 
either side, would have been the only way to work improve- 
ments. 

It is therefore perfectly plain that the remedy lies in chang- 
ing the system. For honest politicians to refrain from meddling 
with patronage, while leaving dishonest politicians full liberty 
to do so, is in the long run to work harm rather than good. 
The offices must be taken out of reach of all politicians, good 
or bad, by some permanent system of law. 

The civil-service law accomplishes this end wherever it 
applies and is enforced; and in consequence the government 
employees protected by it, over twenty-eight thousand in all— 
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nearly a fourth of the total number in the service of the United 
States—are now withdrawn from the degrading influences of 
the spoils system; and, as a direct result, in these offices the 
public business is performed more honestly and efficiently than 
ever before, while the offices themselves no longer form part of 
the vast bribery fund which is what the official patronage has 
become. The adherents of the old system naturally detest the 
new one, because of the good which it has done; and when, 
for very shame, they dare not openly defend the abuses by 
which they and their kind profit, they strive to do it indirectly 
by attacking the proposed remedy. They admit that the patron- 
age system is evil; but try to delay real reform by proposing 
some foolish measure that would accomplish nothing but harm, 
or else confine themselves to clamorous misrepresentations of 
the purpose and scope of the only genuine measure of relief 
that has yet been proposed. A sample of the former method is 
the advocacy of the plan already spoken of to divide the offices 
among the congressmen, giving to each the appointment of 
all the government employees in his district. This proposal 
has recently had some vogue even among men of fair ex- 
perience in public life, albeit that among its other defects it 
happens to be unconstitutional. Even if the last objection did 
not apply, the adoption of the plan would of course mean 
nothing but the revival of the old spoils system with an added 
touch of chaos. Its advocates evidently have some puzzle- 
headed idea that what is needed is not to take the offices out 
of politics, but to divide them permanently between the politi- 
cians of the two parties, instead of giving them all to each 
party in turn. 

As a rule, however, the opponents of the reform neither 
argue intelligently against it nor propose any substitute, but 
confine themselves strictly to simple misrepresentation and 
abuse. It is, of course, the kind of measure which especially 
arouses the ire of the cheaper variety of demamogue—the man 
who naturally opposes any measure to promote honest and 
decent government. Such a one has not morality enough to 
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be ashamed of avowing that he wishes to pay off his private 
political debts by bribes, at the public expense, in the shape of 
offices, and is both too coarse-minded and too dull-witted to 
feel the scorn with which he and his antics are regarded by 
all unright and honorable thinking men. No argument is too 
flimsy or too contemptible for him to try. He takes great 
delight in calling the merit system “Chinese,” apparently be- 
cause one of its adjuncts is the competitive examination, while 
in China there has long existed a clumsy and overgrown system 
of such examinations. As well might he inveigh against our 
alphabet because the Chinese have long had a cumbersome 
alphabet of their own, or against the use of gunpowder because 
it was first used in China, or decline to carry a Winchester 
rifle because jingals have long been known in the East. Again, 
he rails at the system as “English,” and as tending to produce 
an “‘office-holding aristocracy.” Of course he does not believe 
these arguments; he can’t, and retain his sanity. While Eng- 
land was a purely aristocratic community the spoils system 
flourished there far more rankly than ever it did here; and it 
is only since England has begun to take giant strides toward 
democracy that she has introduced the merit system, which 
the founders of our own Republic regarded as the only one 
worthy of a free and highminded nation. A system which 
opens the public service to all men, of whatever rank in life, 
who prove themselves most worthy to enter it, and which re- 
tains them in office only so long as they serve the public with 
honesty, efficiency, and courtesy, is in its very essence demo- 
cratic; whereas, on the contrary, the spoils system—which 
still obtains in most European kingdoms, and reaches its fullest 
development under the despotic government of Russia—is 
essentially undemocratic, in that it treats the public service not 
as the property of the whole people, to be administered solely 
in their interest, but as a bribery chest for the benefit of a 
few powerful individuals, or groups of individuals, who use 
it purely in the spirit of personal or political favoritism. It is 
among the most potent of the many forces which combine to 
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produce the ward boss, the district heeler, the boodle alderman, 
and all their base and obscure kindred who in our great cities 
are ever striving to change the government from an honest 
democracy into a corrupt and ignorant oligarchy, wherein only 
the vile and the dishonest shall rule and hold office. 

When a man is ashamed to use such merely demagogic argu- 
ments, he commonly, as a last resort, assails the methods by 
which it is attempted to put theory into practice, and especially 
the competitive examinations. Of course in introducing a 
radically new system there is bound to be friction. In extend- 
ing the limits of the classified service inevitably from time to 
time mistakes are made, which the commission strive forth- 
with to correct; and in preparing a multitude of examination- 
papers they occasionally ask questions which it would be wise 
to leave unasked, or try to test a man’s capacity in some way 
which experience shows will not work satisfactorily. Any 
fault of this character should of course be pointed out and 
immediately remedied; but, equally of course, it furnishes no 
serious argument against the system. There are a very few 
more serious shortcomings ; but it is noticeable that opponents 
hardly ever allude to these, or dwell on any point worth serious 
discussion. They prefer to make and repeat over and over and 
over again assertions which it is a euphemism merely to call 
misstatements. They have been refuted very often; they have 
been conclusively shown to be wholly and utterly false; but 
their sponsors stand up for them with such unabashed 
effrontery that it is necessary to keep on answering them. 

One of these assertions is that the examinations favor “boys 
fresh from school,” instead of men with experience of the 
world. This is simply untrue. The average age of successful 
candidates for the ordinary positions, such as those of clerk 
and letter-carrier, is about twenty-eight years. The boy fresh 
from school evidently stands less chance than the man who has 
left his school-days at least ten years behind him. 

But the favorite assertion is, that “irrelevant” and “im- 
practieal” questions are asked. This again is simply false. The 
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commission strongly object to asking irrelevant questions. 
Surely no questions can be so irrelevant to a man’s duties as 
copyist or railway-mail clerk as are questions about his politi- 
cal backing and about how he voted at the last election; and 
these are the very questions which those who thus prate about 
the examinations are themselves desirous of asking. As a 
matter of fact the questions are strictly pertinent to the posi- 
tions for which the candidates are examined. The commission 
has not yet tried to introduce a merit test for laborers, although 
this must in the end be done (probably on the lines indicated 
by the Massachusetts State law, which ‘provides for a system 
of registration of laborers). As yet the great bulk of the 
examinations, probably ninety per cent, are held to fill positions 
as clerk, copyist, letter-carrier, and the like. In all these cases 
plain, common-sense questions are asked, such as appeal to the 
average intelligence as being suitable for testing the applicant’s 
fitness for the special position he seeks to fill. A copyist or a 
clerk must be able to spell well and make grammatical sentences, 
he must write a good hand and be able to copy from a rough 
draft or from dictation, he must know how to do simple sums 
in arithmetic and have some acquaintance with the elements 
of bookkeeping, and he ought to be able to write an intelligent 
letter on some given subject; and therefore the questions test 
him on just such points, and, furthermore, require him to show 
a rudimentary acquaintance with United States history, govern- 
ment, and geography, as is befitting in one who seeks to serve 
Uncle Sam. A railway-mail clerk is required to show a knowl- 
edge of the railway systems along the route where he is to 
serve, a tolerably intimate acquaintance with the geography 
of the United States, and skill in reading off a multitude of 
addresses on letters. A letter-carrier must be acquainted with 
the local geography of his city. If questions on subjects like 
these are not practical, then there are no practical questions in 
existence. As a matter of fact, the men who speak of the 
questions as impractical, or as referring to “the sciences,” or 
the “geography of Asia and Africa,” simply do not know what 
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they are talking about; and their ignorance can hardly be called 
honest, for they have no business to speak on a subject about 
which they could readily learn, but of which they are wholly 
ignorant. In dealing with these gentry I have now adopted 
the plan of using an argument sufficiently direct to appeal even 
to their intelligences. Whenever I meet a man who inveighs 
against the commission for asking a letter-carrier “how far 
the earth is from Mars,” or “to bound Timbuctoo’—and I 
have heard men seriously assert that the commission ask such 
questions—I merely offer to bet him some moderate sum that 
he cannot produce a single instance where the commission 
have actually asked such a candidate such a question; and he 
invariably refuses the bet, and on cross-examination admits 
that he does not personally know anything about the matter. 

Finally, we who believe in the reform refer to that best 
of tests, experience, as demonstrating, beyond all question, that 
the merit system is not only practical, but produces the most 
admirable results. Wherever a public officer has taken office, 
believing in the law, or, even if not believing in it, willing to 
give it a fair and honest trial, it has invariably been found 
to work well. The public offices which have furnished the 
most conspicuous examples of honest and efficient administra- 
tion of the public business have been precisely those in which 
the civil-service law has been most rigidly and scrupulously 
obeyed. The post-offices at Boston, Brooklyn, New York, and 
Washington, under Messrs. Corse, Henrix, Pearson, and Ross, 
may be instanced as showing one side of this picture, and those 
at Baltimore, Milwaukee, and Indianapolis, under Messrs. Vea- 
zey, Paul, and Aquila Jones, as illustrating the other. 

The merit system is the system of fair play, of common 
sense, and of common honesty; and therefore it is essentially 
American and essentially democratic. 
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FAIR PLAY IN THE CIVIL SERVICE: AN OPEN LETTER? 


Baltimore Post-Office that at present few but Republi- 

cans apply to be examined for the positions of carriers and 
clerks in that office. In view of the approaching August ex- 
aminations I wish to make through your columns a statement 
to all Democrats, and to all citizens generally, without regard 
to party affiliations, who may think of applying for such posi- 
tions. On behalf of the Civil Service Commission I desire to 
extend an earnest invitation to all who wish to enter the 
classified service at the Baltimore Post-Office to come forward 
and be examined. The commission will do all in its power to 
see that they are treated with perfect fairness, irrespective of 
their party affiliations, and will guarantee that their papers will 
be marked and their names listed and certified for appoint- 
ment exactly according to the averages they make for them- 
selves in the examination. 

It is illegal for the postmaster or any appointing officer 
to refuse to appoint, or to discriminate in any way against, 
any candidate for a place in the classified service because of 
his politics. The law is designed expressly to secure an equal 
chance to Republicans and Democrats. Democrats have ex- 
actly the same right that Republicans have to examination and 
certification by the commission and to appointment by the post- 
master or other appointing officer. Under the law affecting the 
classified service it is an offense, punishable by removal from 
office, for the postmaster or any similar officer to try to find 


1Brom the Baltimore Sun. Reprinted in The Civil Service Reformer, 
July, 1890. 


I AM informed by the local board of examiners of the 
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out a man’s politics, or to take politics into account in any 
way in making appointments. 

I sincerely hope that every young man, whatever his politics, 
Democratic or otherwise, who desires to enter the govern- 
ment service as a clerk or carrier in the Baltimore Post-Office 
will come forward at the next examination. We guarantee 
him fair play as far as we are concerned. It is our especial 
desire to get Democrats to enter these examinations as freely 
as Republicans, and we shall do all in our power to see that 
political considerations are given no weight in making appoint- 
ments, and that all applicants, Democrats and Republicans, are 
treated alike. 


27 
AN OBJECT-LESSON IN CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM * 


URING the last year the National Civil Service Com- 
D mission has been able to do a piece of work which 
seems to me to deserve particular attention as an object- 
lesson in practical civil-service reform. For the first time since 
the commission fairly began operations in 1883, we have suc- 
ceeded in getting such a number of applicants from the 
Southern States to enter our examinations that these States 
have now received their full share of appointments in the de- 
partmental service at Washington; and the most gratifying 
feature about this is that the great bulk of the men and women 
thus appointed to positions in the government service from 
these States are politically opposed to the party in power. 
The purpose of the Civil Service Commission is to secure 
an absolutely non-partisan public service ; to have men appointed 
to and retained in office wholly without reference to their 
politics. In other words, we desire to make a man’s honesty 
and capacity to do the work to which he is assigned the sole 
tests of his appointment and retention. In the departmental 
service at Washington we have succeeded in putting a nearly 
complete stop to removals for political purposes. Men are 
retained in the departments almost wholly without regard to 
politics. But it has been a matter of more difficulty te get 
them to come forward and enter the examinations without re- 
gard to politics. 7 
The task set us is very difficult. We have to face the tntense 
and interested hostility of the great mass of self-seeking politi- 
cians, and of the much larger mass of officeseekers, whose only 
2 Atlantic Monthly, February, 18otr. 
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hope of acquiring office rests in political influence, and is im- 
mediately cut off by the application of any, even the most 
modest, merit test. We have to overcome popular indifference 
or ignorance, and we have to do constant battle with that spirit 
of mean and vicious cynicism which so many men, respectable 
enough in their private life, assume as their attitude in public 
affairs. 

Our chief difficulty, however, arises from the slowness with 
which the popular mind takes to any new theory, and from its 
inability, by no means wholly unnatural, to discriminate be- 
tween the branches of the service where the law does apply and 
those where it does not. For over sixty years American citi- 
zens have grown accustomed to seeing the public service treated 
as so much plunder, to be parcelled out among the adherents 
of the victorious party for the time being. No other cause 
during these sixty years has been so potent in effecting the 
degradation of public life and in working a real and serious 
harm to the national character. In the course of the last few 
years a portion of the public service, that known as the classi- 
fied service, with which alone the commission has to do, has 
been withdrawn from the degrading and demoralizing effects 
of this patronage system; but the greater portion still remains 
outside the classified service, and therefore in the hands of the 
spoilsmongers. There are about thirty thousand places in 
the classified service, and in the neighborhood of four times that 
number outside of it. Now, the average citizen does not draw 
any fine distinctions between classified and unclassified places, 
and can with difficulty be made to appreciate that the systems 
of entrance into and retention in the two branches of the ser- 
vice have absolutely nothing in common. When he sees a 
fourth-class postmaster turned out for purely political reasons, 
and an employee of the Census Bureau appointed only because 
he has influential political friends, it is hard for him to under- 
stand that politics has absolutely nothing to do with the appoint- 
ment or retention of a government clerk in Washington or of 
a letter-carrier in one of the larger post-offices. If political 
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considerations enter into the one case, he cannot understand 
why they should not enter into the other. Of course there is 
a certain justification for this attitude. There can be no earthly 
reason for retaining the bulk of the civil service of the country 
under the old patronage system when the merit system has 
been applied to the remainder, including by far the most im- 
portant places, and has been found to work admirably. There 
should be no more politics in the appointment of a fourth- 
class postmaster than in the appointment of a letter-carrier in 
a large city; and indeed I may go farther, and say that there 
should be no politics in the appointment of any postmaster 
anywhere, or of any other governmental employee, save where 
his position is really political. However, at present we are 
confronted with a public service part of which is managed 
chiefly with regard to political considerations, and part of 
which is not, and the average outsider is inevitably somewhat 
confused by the contrast. 

Again, the utter recklessness of the ordinary party news- 
paper and party orator, whether Republican, Democratic, or 
Independent, is a very serious drawback to creating a public 
belief in the honesty of the reform system. Each newspaper 
wishes to make a point against its foes, and so is loath to give 
the party to which it is opposed credit for honesty in anything. 
No matter what administration is in power, most of the news- 
papers politically opposed to it loudly proclaim that the civil- 
service law is not faithfully observed; and they are always able 
to point to innumerable and flagrant instances where, outside 
the law, wholesale removals are being made for purely political 
reasons. Thus they create in the minds of the adherents of 
the party to which they belong a genuine disbelief in the honesty 
of the system, and a reluctance to come forward and take the 
examinations. When a man is told authoritatively by people 
of his own party that he will not have a fair show even if he 
does go into the examinations, he often believes the statement 
and does not take the trouble to test it personally. To this 
cause more than to any other is attributable the difficulty of 
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getting men who belong to the party out of power to come into 
the examinations. 

All these and some other causes have been particularly active 
in the Southern States. Until very recently, the people in these 
States, as a whole, knew comparatively little about the work- 
ings of the law in Washington, while they have seen their 
local offices administered by every national administration 
purely on the patronage system. Moreover, the large majority 
of the men whose education and qualifications fit them for 
clerical positions at Washington belong to the party opposed to 
the present Administration; and until a few months ago these 
men took it for granted that their political affiliations forbade 
them to hope for any appointment. Finally, there has been 
much less tendency among the Southerners than among the 
Northerners to try to enter the public service at Washington on 
any terms. Even during Mr. Cleveland’s administration, when 
the Democratic party was in power, the Southern States fell 
steadily behind in their quotas. 

When the present commission took office, in May, 1889, it 
found that the Southern States stood at the foot of the list 
as regards the number of appointments they had received, the 
Gulf States in particular being very far behind. For over a 
year we worked in vain to remedy this inequality. We would 
hold examinations in the North for many hundreds of appli- 
cants, whereas in the South it would be with the utmost dif- 
ficulty we could gather a scant half-dozen. At last a chance 
was given us which we seized eagerly. Congress passed a law 
authorizing the appointment of some six hundred additional 
clerks in the departments at Washington; and we took ad- 
vantage promptly of this circumstance to get the Southern 
quotas level with the rest. Had we relied purely on the regular 
examinations advertised in the regular way, the North would 
have received an utterly disproportionate share of these six 
hundred appointments, and the South would have been left so 
far behind in the apportionment that it would have been practi- 
cally impossible ever to get it up again. But as soon as the 
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law was passed we arranged for two special series of examina- 
tions to be held in all the Southern States, notably the Gulf 
States. At the same time we advertised these examinations 
and the reasons for holding them in all the Southern papers; 
and, to call public attention to the subject, I held, at the office 
of the commission, a meeting, at which a large number of the 
congressmen from the different Southern States, together with 
many of the reporters of the various Southern papers, were 
present. To these Southern congressmen and reporters I set 
forth the situation, laying especial stress upon the fact that a 
man’s politics or creed had nothing to do with his entering the 
classified service, and adding that no “influence” of any kind 
would help an applicant, as I had requested the congressmen 
to be present merely in order that they might advertise the 
facts in their several districts. I explained carefully that we 
could guarantee absolute impartiality as regards examining, 
marking, and certifying the candidates. I further explained 
that, under the law, the appointing officer had a certain liberty 
of rejection among the applicants certified which amounted 
to allowing him to reject two out of five, but that we were 
determined to get up the quotas of the Southern States to their 
proper level, and would certify these States first, and that 1 
could therefore guarantee that of those standing highest on 
our lists from the Soutkern States sixty per cent would be 
appointed. I added my firm belief that more than this number 
would be appointed, as my experience for a year and a half in 
the departments has convinced me that, in the great bulk of 
cases, the appointing officer knows nothing whatever of the 
politics of the men appointed from our lists, and even when 
he does know usually pays little heed to this consideration. He 
wishes a good clerk who will reflect credit to his office, and in 
most cases he is heartily glad to get rid of all political pressure 
in the matter. 

Events made my guarantee more than good. The law was 
passed about midsummer, 1890. We began our examinations 
at the end of July, continuing them until the beginning of 
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October. More men came into them from the Southern States 


than had come into the Civil Service Commission’s examina- _ 


tions during any three years of its previous history. In July 
Louisiana was the farthest behind in its apportionment of all 
the States of the Union, having had only about half of the 
appointments she was entitled to. In November she stood 
among those States at the head of the list, having had two more 
than she was entitled to. In all, the South obtained nearly 
three hundred of the six hundred appointments, and the 
Southern States now stand almost exactly level with the 
Northern as regards their quotas. Every one was examined, 
marked, and certified without the least reference to anything 
but the record he himself made in the examination, and in 
nine cases out of ten the appointing officers chose the men in 
the order of their standing. Thus, among those entering the 
July, August, September, and early October examinations in 
the Southern States, of the two hundred and sixty standing 
highest on the lists two hundred and thirty-one, or about eighty- 
nine per cent, were appointed, instead of the sixty per cent 
which I had guaranteed. The men who were passed by were 
usually men standing practically on a level with the lowest of 
those who were appointed, the choice being evidently made 
for perfectly good and sound reasons. Not an instance of 
political discrimination came to our ears. 

We of course knew nothing of the politics of any of the 
clerks until after they had been examined, marked, certified, 
and appointed; but since this was done much information has 
come to me as to the character and political leanings of the 
bulk of the Southern appointees. It had been freely asserted 
that we should not be able to get any but people of color and 
Northern emigrants to come into our examinations, but the 
direct reverse has proved true. Of the new appointees from 
the Southern States, a proportion—in the neighborhood of a 
fourth, I believe—were people of color; and indeed one merit 
of the system has been the utter disregard of color. The colored 
people thus appointed were mostly graduates of the different 
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colored colleges; in very few instances did a colored politician 
of the stamp so well known to the ordinary dispensers of 
government patronage secure a place. Hardly any men who 
were Northern by birth got on the lists of these States, and 
over two-thirds of the appointees were native-born Southern 
whites, who had lived practically all their lives in the districts 
from which they came. In the overwhelming majority of 
cases these native-born Southern whites were Democrats. 
Recently I have talked with many of these new Southern 
appointees. Almost every one of the whites with whom I 
have come in contact has been a Democrat. So far as I could 
find out, they had never thought much about entering the civil 
service, until the facts were prominently brought to their eyes 
by the advertisements and interviews above mentioned. They 
had then decided to stand their chances. The successful appli- 
cant was, as a rule, some man trained in the common or high 
schools of the neighborhood, who did not see much opening 
for himself in his native town or village, and thought he should 
like to try the larger life at Washington. Often two or three 
came from the same town, or from the same small academy or 
agricultural college. They had talked the matter over among 
themselves, upon seeing the announcement of the examinations, 
and had decided to try their luck, though in most instances, as 
they frankly told me, they had little or no expectation of being 
appointed. They were usually people who had not taken any 
very active part in politics, and, moreover, they had no 
acquaintance or backing among politicians having influence 
with the Administration at Washington. They rarely attempted 
to invoke any outside assistance whatever. My experience goes 
to show that those who did attempt to exert political influ- 
ence were men of inferior ability, who, as a matter of fact, 
did not stand well in the examinations, and consequently were 
not appointed. Ordinarily, the first thing the successful appli- 
cants knew about their standing any chance for appointment 
was when they received the notice of the appointment itself. 
In almost every instance, among those I spoke to (and this 
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applies to those from the Northern no less than to those from 
the Southern States), the appointee came on and took his posi- - 
tion without having even mentioned the fact that he was an 
applicant for office to any politician in or out of Congress. 
Indeed, I have found it to be a general rule that those who 
rely on congressional influence are men whose abilities are 
too slender to give them any chance of getting the positions 
they seek, and who accordingly fail. 

I am thus able to state authoritatively that, in a series of 
examinations for governmental positions at Washington, the 
bulk of the successful applicants—those who passed and were 
appointed—were men opposed in politics to the administration 
in power. 

I have spoken of the Southern States in particular, because 
we know that most of the Southerners who came forward 
were Democrats, and therefore their appointment affords a 
striking instance of the good faith with which the law is being 
executed, and of the excellent results attained in consequence. 
I have every reason to believe that the appointments from the 
Northern States were made as absolutely without regard to 
politics, but the result is less striking as regards these States, 
because, so far as I can find out, the majority, though by no 
means all, of the applicants from them who entered our ex- 
aminations were Republicans. Among the appointees from 
the great cities, however, there were plenty of Democrats. 
Thus, of the two hundred and fifty-eight applicants standing 
highest on the lists from Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
Minnesota, two hundred and forty-seven were appointed. 
These figures afford very nearly positive proof that there 
has not been the slightest political discrimination in making the 
appointments from these various lists. 

It is noteworthy that the men and women appointed in this 
manner have given entire satisfaction. I have heard nothing 
but praise of them from the officers under whom they are sery- 
ing. Many have already been promoted. Of seven I am able 
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to speak from personal experience, as they were appointed to 
our own office, and it would be impossible to wish for more 
zealous and efficient clerks. 

Be it observed that this result was accomplished quietly and 
smoothly, by natural operation of law, without friction or 
scandal of any kind. No politician had to be consulted, nor 
a particle of “influence” secured. We advertised the examina- 
tions and furnished blanks to all applicants. All they had to 
do was to go to the place nearest their home where the ex- 
amination was held and be examined; they were then graded, 
and if their mark warranted it were certified, and nine times 
out of ten were appointed. The prizes were thrown open to 
honest, manly competition, and the best men won; feeling, 
moreover, that they won because they deserved it, and not 
because they had been able to render service to some party 
chief. . 

Contrast this with what would have occurred had these six 
hundred appointments been made under the old patronage 
system. In that case, the instant the law authorizing the mak- 
ing of the appointments was passed shoals of office-seekers 
would have swarmed to Washington, and every department 
would have been filled with a clamorous crowd of politicians 
of every grade, each demanding his share of the spoil. For 
every one place it is safe to say there would have been twenty 
applicants, and probably double that number. The appoint- 
ments would have been given to the men having the most 
political influence, and until they were made not a Cabinet 
officer who had them in his gift would have been able to do 
a stroke of work which he was appointed to do, or in fact any- 
thing but listen to and balance the representations and recom- 
mendations of senators, congressmen, and local party chiefs. 
Instead of simply taking an examination, and then going on 
with his usual work until, if at all, he was appointed, the 
average applicant would have come to Washington, where he 
would have wasted two or three months, very likely have failed 
to get an appointment, and have gone back to his home out 
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of pocket, out of temper, sore, dispirited, and embittered. The 
papers would have been full of the contests between rival 
chiefs, engendered by the scramble for patronage. I am a 
strong Republican, and I say quite seriously that it is my be- 
lief that if, last summer, these six hundred appointments to 
office had been made under the patronage system instead of 
under the action of the civil-service law, the already sufficiently 
slender Republican representation in the next Congress would 
have been still further decreased to the extent of at least half 
a dozen congressmen. Half the factional fighting in any 
congressional district is due to squabbles over patronage. No 
matter how many places there are, they cannot begin to go 
around among the hungry expectants, and when they are all 
taken out of politics the benefit will be really immeasurable. 

The quotas of the Southern States were thus raised by the 
appointment, under a non-partisan law, of nearly three hun- 
dred clerks, the majority of them being Democrats. The 
commission did this at a time when the Republican party was 
absolutely dominant, the Administration and both branches of 
the national legislature being under its control. It seems to 
me that no better proof could be desired of the honest non- 
partisanship with which the law is now being executed at 
Washington. We have been able to show clearly to the country 
at large that people can and do get appointments in the de- 
partmental service entirely without regard to politics. In- 
cidentally, the vivid contrast between the methods that obtain 
in the classified departmental service and those that are fol- 
lowed in dealing with fourth-class postmasters offers an in- 
structive commentary on the relative worth of the merit and 
spoils system. 

If the elections of 1892 retain the Republican party in con- 
trol, I trust that, after the experience of last summer, applicants 
for departmental places from the Southern States will continue 
to come forward without regard to their politics. If in 1892 
the Democratic party is reinstated in power, I trust that the 
Executive and Congress then elected, seeing that, at Washing- 
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ton, the law has been executed under a Republican administra- 
tion so as to do justice to Democrats, will, from motives of 
pride no less than from every consideration of patriotic states- 
manship, do all that is possible to keep the system on an 
absolutely non-partisan basis. At least those who desire the 
law to be upheld will be strengthened; for belief that such a 
law is not faithfully observed by one administration always 
renders it doubly difficult for the law’s supporters to have it 
observed by the next administration. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that all the proceedings of the 
commission are open, and that any one who wishes can test for 
himself the truth of the statements I have made. Our registers 
are public. If any Democratic or Republican paper in the 
country wishes to look into the results of the examinations, 
the facts concerning which I have described, all it has to do 
is to instruct its Washington correspondent to come to the 
rooms of the commission. We will at once show him our 
books, and he can see for himself who took the examinations 
from a given State, who passed, and who were appointed. 
In particular, the correspondent of a Southern newspaper can 
at any time get a list of all those appointed during the past 
few months, and can publish them in his paper, and thus the 
people of that locality can very easily find out whether partisan- 
ship has been shown in making the appointments. Many of the 
Southern newspapers helped us greatly by the interest they 
took in our efforts to get the quotas of their States up to the 
required level; the New Orleans Picayune especially rendering 
us very valuable aid. 
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a non-partisan law. As they were two years of complete 

Republican supremacy in every branch of the govern- 
ment, it has naturally fallen to my lot to battle with many of 
the most powerful chiefs and some of the most influential 
elements in my own party. This has not been a pleasant 
feature of my task; yet I think I can conscientiously say that 
I have never shrunk from it; and that in so far as lay in me, 
without fear or favor, and with complete disregard of all 
partisan or personal considerations, I have maintained against 
party friends and party foes alike the law with the supervision 
of which I was in part intrusted. So I think I have earned 
the right to speak a few words as a Republican this evening. 
Perhaps, had we been victorious last fall, I would not have 
been present now; but surely I can claim the privilege of stand- 
ing up with my friends in time of defeat. 

When I last spoke at this club it was at a meeting held to 
welcome Mr. Saxton, our champion for State ballot reform. 
It is a pleasure to me that to-night we have with us as one of 
our guests the Honorable Henry Cabot Lodge, champion of 
national ballot reform. It seems to me that one of the most 
important problems which this nation has to solve is that of 
honest elections, and I am for radical measures. I always 
greatly regretted the acceptance by the Republican legislature 
of this State of Governor Hill’s amendments to the ballot- 
reform law. They worked great harm and have done much 


Bes the last two years my duty has been to administer 
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to destroy the usefulness of the law. We ought to have stood 
straight out and let him bear the responsibility for the defeat 
of the measure. I hope to see our State law made as good 
as that of Massachusetts. 

More than that, I hope to see some day a national ballot- 
reform law for congressional and presidential elections, a 
law which shall not interfere in the least with State or local 
elections, and which shall not be in any wise sectional, bearing 
upon all States and districts alike, and which shall secure, in 
so far as legislation can secure, honest and pure elections; a 
law which shall threaten the evils that exist in one State or 
section as much as those that exist in another, which shall tell 
as heavily against “blocks of five” as against tissue ballots; 
which shall tell equally against the policy of bribery and the 
policy of the shotgun, against the purchase of elections by 
money no less than against the carrying of elections by violence 
and fraud. 

The Republican party during its two years’ lease of absolute 
power has been confronted by a menacing evil, which it has met 
boldly and successfully. I mean the movement for an inflated, 
and therefore dishonest, currency, and it is a matter of com- 
parative indifference whether the fight was made for the un- 
limited coinage of a short-weight dollar or for paper money 
outright. The demand for the unlimited coinage of depre- 
ciated silver is simply the phase in the struggle against honest 
money which happens to be uppermost at the moment. During 
the last year there has been a perfect craze on this subject, 
which has swept over the West and South, and has affected 
somewhat the Middle States. Fortunately for the honor and 
good faith of the country, it was the Republican party which 
was in power, and the Republican party steadfastly withstood 
the demand. 

The Silver bill made its appearance in Congress and re- 
ceived the support of nine-tenths of the Democratic members. 
It was defeated by the Republican speaker of the Lower House, 
backed by the nearly solid Republican strength of that House. 
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Only the other day the most prominent member of the Demo- 
cratic party, ex-President Cleveland, came out in a letter against 
free coinage. He has received and has deserved warm com- 
mendation for having written that letter; but it must be re- 
membered that he simply followed along the path which had 
been cleared by the Republicans. He merely spoke in favor 
of what they had already done. He deserves credit for having 
written a letter against the bill for the coinage of free silver, 
but infinitely more credit belongs to those who actually killed 
that bill—that is, to Speaker Reed and the Republican majority 
of the Fifty-first Congress. As so often happens, the party 
which did a good action had to suffer for it at the moment. 

The Republican Congress withstood the demand for an in- 
flated and dishonest currency, and it was its action in this 
regard that was largely responsible for the Democratic victory 
last year. In the West, and wherever the Farmers’ Alliance 
had sway elsewhere—for the Farmers’ Alliance threw its 
weight solidly against the Republicans—the part played by 
the tariff in our defeat last fall was much less than the part 
played by the demand for an inflated currency and for what is 
miscalled cheap money—that kind of cheap money which in 
the end is dear to every honest man, and dearest to the man of 
small means. 

But the point upon which I wish to lay especial stress in 
speaking to you to-night is the effect of the action of the Fifty- 
first Congress upon parliamentary government, that upon gov- 
ernment by popular legislative bodies all over the world. Be- 
yond question the historian who in the future shall write a 
history of representative government through a legislative as- 
sembly will have to credit Speaker Reed and the Republican 
majority of the Fifty-first Congress with having achieved one 
of the greatest victories for the cause which has ever been 
achieved, which, moreover, was achieved at precisely the right 
time. Of recent years parliamentary or representative govern- 
ment all over the world has been threatened with a growing 
paralysis. Legislative bodies have tended more and more 
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to become wholly inefficient for the purposes of legislation. 
The prime feature in causing this unhealthy growth has been 
the discovery by minorities that under the old rules of parlia- 
mentary procedure they could put a complete stop to all legis- 
lative action. Remember what a legislative body is. It is a 
body whose first duty is to act, not to talk. The talking comes 
in merely as an adjunct to the acting. 

Legislative government is, as its name implies, government 
by the enactment of laws after debate. The debate is to be 
used for the purpose of assisting legislation, for procuring 
wise legislation. The minute it is perverted from these legiti- 
mate and lawful ends, and used to stop all legislation, or any 
legislation of which the minority disapproves, it becomes im- 
proper and should be suppressed with a strong hand. We have 
been tending to develop legislative bodies wherein the majority 
should only be able to do such things as the minority choose 
to permit. The establishment of such a principle, of course, 
upsets our whole theory of government. If the minority is 
as powerful as the majority there is no use of having political 
contests at all, for there is no use in having a majority. 

Here, no less than in England and Continental Europe, 
wherever there have been representative institutions, this ten- 
dency has been growing stronger and stronger. High credit 
belongs to Mr. Reed and to his colleagues for having given 
an example of a legislative body that was not inefficient, where 
the majority could legislate, no matter what course of ob- 
struction the minority pursued. In the Fiftieth Congress, the 
last Congress over which Mr. Carlisle presided, we saw as 
humiliating a spectacle as American eyes could look upon. We 
saw one man, Mr. Weaver, keeping the whole Congress station- 
ary for two weeks, blocking the wheels of the government for 
that period, because the majority declined to take up some 
measure he wished, and that nerveless, helpless, unwieldy ma- 
jority looked at Mr. Weaver and shook its head and scolded 
him and remained impotent. Mr. Reed’s rulings, sustained as 
they have been by the House, have rendered it impossible in the 
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future for any obstructionists of the Weaver type to bring the 
wheels of government to a standstill. 

The talk about freedom of debate having been interfered 
with is all baseless. As a matter of fact, there was more 
debate in the Fifty-first Congress than in the Fiftieth, and 
three times the debate that there was in any Congress held 
during the time of the Civil War. Often much of the time 
that could have been used for legitimate debate was wasted by 
the obstructive and dilatory tactics of the minority, and for 
this that minority—whether composed solely of Democrats, 
or, as in some cases, of both Democrats and Republicans—was 
wholly and solely responsible. If three days’ debate are al- 
lowed on a measure, and that period offers ample opportunity 
for the minority to express its views, and if then the minority 
from pure factiousness spends two days in fighting for an 
increase of time to four days, and thereby reduces the debate 
practically to one day, the minority itself is responsible, and 
has only itself to blame. 

Filibustering is like lynch-law: it is something which in 
extreme and exceptional instances may be defensible, but which 
when followed systematically produces nothing but anarchy 
and outrage and the paralysis of all the governmental func- 
tions of the body in which it takes place. When followed out 
systematically it should receive the severest censure. To pro- 
test against the tyranny of a speaker and a majority in the 
House for putting down filibustering and riding roughshod 
over the filibusterers is like protesting against the tyranny of 
a policeman who arrests a thief; and to hold the speaker in 
any wise responsible for the inevitable friction and disorder 
produced by the suppression of filibustering is a good deal like 
holding a sheriff to account because in capturing a dangerous 
and brutal criminal it is sometimes impossible to avoid a fight. 
Besides, to us in New York who are acquainted with the pro- 
cedure of the New York legislature, the outcry against the 
tyranny of the majority in Congress seems simply farcical. 
No rule against filibustering or dilatory legislation that has 
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been adopted in Congress and no practice under a rule in Con- 
gress begin to approach in severity the rules and practice of 
the New York legislature on the same subject. The mildest 
speaker in the Assembly at Albany, backed by the meekest 
majority, would be considered hopelessly inefficient if tenfold 
more rigor in putting down obstruction was not displayed than 
has been displayed by Mr. Reed and the Republican majority 
in the last Congress. 

This Fifty-first Congress passed one law which will be 
remembered for many years after acts which now seem of 
infinitely greater importance have been utterly forgotten. 
Every American citizen has a right to lift his head a little 
higher and feel prouder of the country because the Copyright 
bill has been enacted into law. It was a measure of justice 
and right; a measure demanded by honor and honesty; one 
of those measures which distinctly raise the national tone, 
which give us cause to feel a just pride in the manliness and 
high-mindedness of the American people. It is a lasting shame 
to us that this law was not enacted fifty years ago, but it is 
a great credit to us that it has been enacted now, and as a 
Republican I cannot say how heartily I rejoice that it was a 
Republican Congress which passed this measure, which a Re- 
publican President recommended and signed. It is a Repub- 
lican Congress to which the entire credit of enacting the 
copyright law belongs. The bill was fathered and pushed in 
the House by Messrs. Simonds, of Connecticut, Adams, of 
Illinois, and Lodge, of Massachusetts, and in the Senate by 
Senator Platt, of Connecticut, assisted manfully by Senators 
Edmunds, Aldrich, Hawley, Wolcott, Hiscock, and many 
others who could be named. 

Yet if any one man more than another is entitled to the 
credit of its passage, that man is our guest of this evening, 
ex-Speaker Reed; for it was owing solely to the tremendous 
influence he wielded as speaker and to his most active and 
efficient support, and to the fact that by the adoption of the 
new rules the House had rendered it impossible for an un- 
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scrupulous and resolute minority to check any good measure, 
that the bill passed through the Lower House and ultimately 
became a law. I would not for a moment fail to render praise 
to those Democrats like Senator Butler and Representatives 
Breckinridge, Cummings, and others of their colleagues who 
stood up for the law, and I deeply regret to say that a number 
of Republicans joined with the Democrats under Senators 
Gorman and Carlisle, and Congressman Roger Q. Mills, who 
were among the most effective opponents of the bill; but the 
fact remains that the great mass of the Republicans supported 
the bill and the great mass of the Democrats opposed it, and 
that all the active fighting for it was done by the Republican 
leaders, while all the most prominent Democratic leaders op- 
posed it, tooth and nail. The bill was passed by a Republican 
Congress. It is a Republican triumph, a Republican success, 
and its passage reflects honor upon the Republican party, as 
well as upon the whole American people. 

The party in Congress, as elsewhere, must to a certain extent 
be judged by its own leaders, and we have a right to feel 
proud of the men who led the fight for us in the Fifty-first 
Congress. That there should be one or two Republicans of 
whom we cannot feel proud is only to be expected. We can- 
not escape from the fact that it was a discredit to the Republi- 
can party of the House that Mr. Cannon, of Illinois, should 
be one of its leaders, and this I say though well aware that on 
certain points Mr. Cannon has done good work. But, speaking 
broadly and from a close personal knowledge of and associa- 
tion with the men, I say in all honesty that I question if any 
legislative body anywhere of recent years has had abler, man- 
lier, braver, and more honest leaders than the men who led 
the Republican party in the Fifty-first Congress. It is an 
honor to the Federal Club to have two of them with us to- 
night. There has been no man in public life who has done 
more efficient and fearless work for decent government during 
the past two years than the Honorable Henry Cabot Lodge, 
and ex-Speaker Reed has won his place in history as one of 
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the great leaders of the great Republican party, as a man 
whose name is entitled to rank high among the first in her 
long roll-call of honor, as a man who has rendered a service 
to the nation which will be more and more appreciated as time 
goes on and its worth is fully understood, and as a man who 
has laid under a great debt all those all over the world who 
believe in responsible popular government. 


29 
POLITICAL ASSESSMENTS7* 


\ i J HERE a bad custom has been in existence for any 

length of time, most people grow to regard it as part 

of the order of nature. This is well illustrated in the 

attitude of the average politician toward civil-service reform. 

He finds some difficulty in understanding the proposition that 

minor offices should be taken out of politics, and is quite unable 

to surrender the idea that a large part of the funds for every 
campaign should be paid by the office-holders. 

Formerly, in every campaign, national, State, or local, the 
office-holders were assessed all round, as a matter of course. 
The party committees, after consultations with the heads of 
departments, notified office-holders outright what amount— 
usually about two per cent of their salary—they would be 
expected to pay; and at the appointed day they marched up, 
paid, and got their receipts. The scandal grew so intolerable 
that efforts were made to stop it by legislation. In some 
States, notably New York, these efforts have not accomplished 
very much as yet; the State and municipal officers are entirely 
under the control of the politicians of the party in power in 
the State, and are assessed at every campaign. But we now 
have a sweeping Federal law forbidding the collection of these 
assessments among national office-holders. Under this law the 
evil has been greatly diminished; yet it still exists to some 
extent, and it is most rife in presidential years. In off years 
the different campaign committees try, of course, to get money, 
and do a little assessing of employees on the sly, if they get 
an opportunity ; but in presidential years the pressure for funds 

* Atlantic Monthly, July, 1892. 
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is very great. The national and State campaign committees 
strive urgently to get every dollar possible, and the political 
excitement rises to such a pitch of fever-heat that the politi- 
cians desirous of evading or breaking the law act much more 
openly than at other times, both because they themselves are 
so excited that they forget their caution, and because they 
believe that the public itself is too inflamed to take note of 
anything that is not fairly forced on its attention. In conse- 
quence, it is well, at the beginning of a presidential contest, to 
show clearly how matters actually stand; and it is also well, 
as publicly as possible, to warn politicians not to transgress 
the law, and to inform office-holders of their rights and 
immunities. 

The law provides, under heavy penalties, first, that no office- 
holder shall in any way solicit or receive assessments or con- 
tributions for political purposes from any other office-holder ; 
second, that no person, office-holder or otherwise, shall solicit 
such contribution in any Federal building; third, that no office- 
holder shall be in any way jeopardized in his position for con- 
tributing or refusing to contribute, as he sees fit; and fourth, 
that no office-holder shall give any money to another office- 
holder for the promotion of any political object whatever. 
The law, it will be seen, thus tries to provide both for the pro- 
tection of the office-holder and for the punishing of the politi- 
cian who solicits from him. The object of protecting the 
office-holder himself may be said to have been very nearly 
attained, at least so far as the office-holders who have any 
pluck and backbone are concerned. Cases in which it is alleged 
that the office-holder has been in any way interfered with for 
refusing to contribute are very rare indeed. It may safely be 
asserted that if any man has the manliness to stand up and 
refuse to be bullied into paying an assessment he will not suf- 
fer. Moreover, the Civil Service Commission would be very 
zealous in dealing with cases of alleged intimidation by supe- 
rior officers. If, during the approaching presidential cam- 
paign, we are able to establish any connection at all between a 
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man’s refusal to contribute and a discrimination against him 
by his official superiors, we shall certainly promptly and pub- 
licly recommend the dismissal and prosecution of these supe- 
riors. We cordially invite any complaint that may be made 
by any office-holder who is aggrieved in this fashion. Often 
the office-holder does not make the complaint because he fears 
that he will be further maltreated if he does. In such cases, 
we will, upon request, treat the man’s complaint as confidential, 
and endeavor to make an investigation and get at the facts 
without implicating him, or at least without having him known 
as the author of the investigation. If in any office we found 
that several men who had not contributed were discriminated 
against by the head of the office, we should undoubtedly hold 
the latter responsible, and require him to show ample cause 
why he should not be considered to have made this discrimina- 
tion because of his subordinates’ failure to contribute. 

The law thus works satisfactorily in protecting employees. 
It works much less satisfactorily, however, in punishing would- 
be wrong-doers. It is difficult to get evidence against these 
wrong-doers; and having gotten the evidence, it is some- 
times difficult to get convictions. During the past three years 
the commission has recommended the indictment of some 
thirty different individuals for violations of the law against 
making political assessments. Indictments have been pro- 
cured in ten or twelve cases. It is simply a question of time 
when we shall get some conspicuous offender convicted, and 
either heavily fined or imprisoned. Whenever we can make 
a strong case against any individual collecting political assess- 
ments, we intend to ask for his indictment, and we shall often 
get it, and this alone will serve to frighten other offenders. 
Of the men thus indicted, eventually we shall be able to con- 
vict a certain proportion. Moreover, we find that a very great 
deal can be done to stop the assessments by mere publicity. 
Throughout the approaching campaign we intend, whenever 
we find an individual or an organization trying to assess gov- 
ernment office-holders, publicly, through the press, to call the 
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attention of everybody to what is being done, and to invite any 
information which will enable us to prosecute the offenders; at 
the same time assuring the people solicited that they need not 
contribute one dollar unless they wish, and that they will be 
amply protected if they refuse to contribute at all. 

Nowadays the effort to collect these contributions is usually 
made after a careful study of the law, and with a deliberate 
purpose to evade its provisions. Office-holders do not serve on 
the collecting committees, and the latter mail their requests to 
the clerks’ homes instead of to their offices. But the truth of 
it is that the clerks ought not to be addressed by these com- 
mittees at all. The law ought to prohibit its being done. The 
clerk is bound to feel that there is some duress in the matter, 
when a committee of the association with which his immediate 
superior is closely connected requests him for campaign funds. 
He ought to be allowed to contribute or not, just as he sees fit. 
It is all wrong for the Republican National Committee, or the 
Democratic State Committee of New York, for instance, to 
send circulars to the Federal employees in the New York post- 
office and custom-house, or to the municipal employees in the 
municipal departments, as the case may be. There is no more 
reason why letter-carriers, custom-house clerks, and city offi- 
cials should receive these letters than there is why the em- 
ployees of Lord & Taylor or of Tiffany should receive them. 

Even when the committee thus evades the law instead of 
violating it, it is the intention of the commission publicly to 
call attention to the fact, and explain with the utmost explicit- 
ness, both to the public and to the government employees, that 
the latter need not pay a cent. I think that any campaign com- 
mittee trying to solicit government employees in this manner 
will damage the good name of the party on whose behalf it acts 
to an extent that will far outweigh the benefit accruing from 
what paltry sums it may collect. Moreover, wherever we have 
reason to think that the law is being violated, even when there 
are no positive charges brought to us, we shall at once pro- 
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ceed to make an investigation, and will try to inspect any office 
in which we think foul work is going on. 

There is another point to which I would like to call the 
attention of all possible wrong-doers. There are many men 
whose tongues are tied by fear of consequences to themselves, 
but who lose this apprehension as soon as the election is over. 
It is very possible that acts of wrong-doing in the way of col- 
lecting political assessments will remain unnoticed until after 
the election; but then some of the clerks will be very apt to 
talk about it. When an election results in the defeat of the 
party in power, this is almost sure to be the case. Under these 
circumstances the clerks who have been assessed talk freely, 
and are delighted to try to avenge themselves by calling the 
attention of the incoming party to the misdeeds of the repre- 
sentatives of the outgoing party; and of course the wrong- 
doers can expect no mercy from their political opponents. So 
I would like to warn all these wrong-doers, who think they 
may possibly cover their tracks for the present, that they are 
probably merely preparing for themselves a ripe harvest of 
discomfort in the future. 

Government employees, as a whole, are hard-working, not 
overpaid men, with families to support, and there is no meaner 
species of swindling than to blackmail them for the sake of 
a political organization. The contribution, moreover, is ex- 
torted from them at a time when it is often peculiarly difficult 
for them to pay. To take away two per cent of a man’s salary 
just at the beginning of winter may mean that he will have 
to go without a winter overcoat, or his wife and children 
without the warm clothing which is almost a necessity. 

Moreover, it is the poorest and most helpless class who are 
most apt to be coerced into paying. In several investigations 
undertaken by the commission we found that it was women 
who were most certain to pay, and that the women opposed in 
political faith to the Administration were even more apt to 
pay than the others. Indeed, this is the case among men, too. 
There are a certain number of offices in which the employees 
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not in sympathy with the Administration for the time being 
always feel more or less fear of being turned out. They know 
they have no supporters among the politicians who for the 
moment are in prominent positions, and they are nervously 
anxious not to awaken any hostility or give any offense. In 
consequence they are easily bled. 

Another thing always to be kept in mind, in dealing with 
these cases of political blackmail, is that really but a compara- 
tively small portion of the funds obtained goes to the benefit 
of the party organization. A certain proportion gets lost in 
the transit, and when the collecting officers or clubs are of low 
character this proportion becomes very large indeed. The 
money that is collected is used, in the great majority of cases, 
not to further the welfare of the party as a whole, but to 
further the designs of certain individuals in it, who are quite 
as willing to use the funds they have obtained against their 
factional eck in their own organization as against ae common 
party foe without. 

There is no longer any such brutal and flagrant assessing 
of government employees in the Federal service as was cus- 
tomary ten years ago. There is not nearly so much as there 
is in the local, State, and municipal service of New York, for 
instance ; but a certain amount of soliciting for money, usually 
by indirect methods, goes on, and a good deal of the money 
collected is in reality obtained by coercion. More of this kind 
of work is done in a presidential year than in any other. A 
great deal of it was done in the last presidential campaign, in 
1888. It is too much to expect that the commission will be 
able to put a complete stop to it now; but at least we intend 
to try to minimize the evils complained of, and to make them 
less than they have ever been before; to interfere as much as 
possible with the politicians who try to collect the funds, and 
to protect the office-holders whom these same politicians in 
any way menace or coerce. 


30 
THE FOREIGN POLICY OF PRESIDENT HARRISON * 


p \HE dealings of the United States with foreign powers 
should be considered from no partisan standpoint. Our 
party divisions affect ourselves purely; and when we 

are brought face to face with a foreign nation we should act 

as Americans merely. It is therefore a matter of profound 
congratulation that during the last three years and a half 
under the administration of President Harrison, our inter- 
course with foreign nations has been carried on in a manner 
highly honorable to our government and in a way that should 
make all Americans proud of their country. During this time 
our State Department has had to settle many difficult diplo- 
matic questions, sometimes involving the accommodation of 
our already peaceful relations with friendly countries in a 
manner that might make them even more advantageous; and 
at other times when the national honor was involved by the 
threat of hostile collision with a foreign power. In every 
case the same firm, resolute, and yet friendly policy has been 
pursued. With countries with which we were in alliance 
treaties have been obtained which have inured to our great 
material advantage. When our interests have clashed with our 
neighbors we have made it evident that we were quietly deter- 
mined to uphold our rights, and at the same time desirable 
of an honorable and peaceful settlement, where this could be 
obtained. When it became evident that there had been wanton 
aggression against any of our people, we firmly demanded and 
obtained complete redress; and, on the other hand, we as 
promptly made suitable reparation where our citizens were at 
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fault, although taking care that it should be evident that this 
reparation was granted because of our own sense of right 
and justice, and not in the least from any fear of duress. In 
short, the record of our dealing with foreign powers for the 
past three and a half years has been one on which every Amer- 
ican citizen, proud of his country and anxious to see her hold 
her own honorably and well among the nations of the earth, 
should look with genuine pride; and it is indeed a short-sighted 
and contemptible spirit of partisanship, or else sheer lack of 
proper American feeling, that can make any of our citizens 
adopt a different attitude. No other administration since the 
Civil War has made so excellent a record in its management of 
our foreign relations. 

At the very outset of its career this Administration was 
suddenly confronted with a question, which threatened, at one 
time, to involve the country in a.conflict with the most power- 
ful military nation of Europe. This was over the Samoan 
affair, in which the Germans had proceeded in such a high- 
handed manner as not only to bring about civil war among 
the natives, but to jeopardize the interests of all the other 
foreign residents on the island, including especially the Amer- 
icans and the English. The peculiar exigencies of British poli- 
tics at the moment forbade Lord Salisbury’s interfering; but 
our government was withheld by no considerations of the kind. 
Quietly, but with perfect firmness and with utter indifference 
to the clamor of that small section of our own press which has 
earned the unenviable distinction of invariably taking the for- 
eign side of every international question, our government took 
measures which offered an effectual check to the German pre- 
tensions and caused Germany at once to lower her crest and 
come to satisfactory terms. In writing of the affair, one of 
the ablest and also one of the most bitterly anti-American of 
the British Tory editors was forced into the statement that 
Great Britain, in spite of her enormous naval force, submitted 
tamely to German aggression until it was left for the “navy- 
less American Republic to show her the path of honor.” (Par- 
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enthetically I would remark that under the admirable admin- 
istration of Secretary Tracy we are rapidly approaching the 
point where the jeer of “navyless” will no longer be appro- 
priate.) This incident was important, if for no other reason 
because it showed that the American Government, when it 
came to a question of its rights, recked nothing of the size or 
power of its opponent, and that it would demand them as fear- 
lessly and resolutely from the most powerful European nation 
as from the pettiest. 

The country with which diplomatic questions are most apt 
to arise, because of the extent and variety of our points of 
contact, is Great Britain; and the difficulty in dealing with her 
is enhanced by the fact that in relation to us she is really a 
dual power—that is, Great Britain and Canada; and any irri- 
tation arising because of the deeds of the one is sure to react 
on our intercourse with the other. The main question which 
has arisen between us and Great Britain during the last three 
years has been that of the Bering Sea seal-fisheries, fisheries 
owned by Americans, operated in the interest of the whole 
civilized world, and at one time threatened with total extinc- 
tion by the predatory acts of the Canadian sealers. To Canada 
the preservation of the seals was nothing. She cared only for 
the immediate benefit accruing to her citizens by their destruc- 
tion; and Great Britain, whose interests really were merely 
those of the rest of the world in the matter, was pledged to 
back up Canada’s pretensions. The interests of the United 
States, on the other hand, were the interests of civilization. 
We wish to preserve the seal-herds for our own benefit, but 
incidentally this preservation is for the benefit of all men. In 
this controversy the United States behaved with the dignified 
firmness and wise liberality that marked its dealings with Ger- 
many over the Samoan affair. An open rupture was avoided, 
while at the same time an agreement was concluded which al- 
lowed us to put a definite stop to the piratical acts of the Cana- 
dian sealers, and provided that the whole dispute should be 
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settled peaceably and honorably by a board of neutral arbi- 
trators. 

With Italy the question that arose was of an entirely differ- 
ent nature, resulting from the lynching of a number of Italians 
in New Orleans in a time of civic disturbance and commotion. 
Here Americans were the aggressors, and our government 
showed itself as prompt to offer satisfaction when its citizens 
had done wrong as in the case of Chile it afterward showed 
itself prompt to demand it when they had suffered wrong. 
Nevertheless, on this occasion too we made it perfectly clear 
that we acted as we did because of our sense of justice, and 
not through fear of any possible consequences. When the 
Italian Government, overirritated by the injury its citizens had 
suffered, made demands which we could not grant, while the 
Italian press freely indulged in threats, our government in- 
stantly took the position that we could yield nothing to menace, 
and that we were politely indifferent to any hostile attitude our 
foes might take. Then, when Italy had definitely abandoned 
this hostile attitude, and with it any idea of obtaining from us 
aught that we were not impelled to yield by our own sense of 
justice, we made reparation and offered indemnity for the 
wrong done. 

Soon after the opening of the administration, a great Pan- 
American Congress was held in Washington. Great good re- 
sulted from this, both in the way of bringing about a better 
understanding among the governments that took part in it and 
recognizing the great principle of arbitration as the proper 
method of settling international disputes, thus lessening the 
chance of future wars, and also in paving the way for a closer 
commercial union. The immediate and tangible results of the 
policy then inaugurated and since successfully carried out by 
the President and his diplomatic agents, have been seen in the 
reciprocity treaties which have been successfully negotiated with 
Brazil and various West Indian islands and Central American 
states, to the great benefit of American commerce. Commer- 
cial treaties inuring to the advantage of our industries have 
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also been negotiated with the European nations with which 
our trade relations are closest. 

Of all the diplomatic incidents that have occurred during 
the term of service of the present administration, however, the 
most important was the affair with Chile, an affair of the 
most serious character, which at one time threatened open war, 
and the successful settlement of which reflects the highest honor 
upon the Administration and upon the American people which 
it so worthily represented. It should be a matter of keen re- 
gret to every American who wishes well to his country that 
a certain number of the opposition newspapers, especially in 
the Northeastern States, should have habitually and uniformly 
treated this Chilean affair as they had before treated the Samoan 
and Bering Sea affairs, in a spirit of the grossest partisan- 
ship, and with the most contemptible lack of all true Amer- 
ican feeling. They showed no hesitation in playing into the 
hands of our open enemies, the Chilean aggressors, and of 
their abettors, the English residents in Chile and the English 
newspaper press of Britain, who, actuated partly by national 
prejudice and partly by trade interests, did all in their power 
to foment Chilean hostility toward the United States and 
steadily excused and apologized for the Chilean acts of ag- 
gression. Not even the English press itself showed more bitter 
and unscrupulous mendacity in traducing the actions of our 
government and of its diplomatic and naval representatives in 
Chile than did these, I am happy to say, comparatively few 
journals of the Northeastern States; and by the consistent 
malevolence of their utterances and their unwearying perversion 
of the facts they have actually clouded the minds of many good 
people on this subject. 

It is safe to state in the most sweeping terms possible that 
throughout the controversy with Chile the United States was 
absolutely in the right and Chile absolutely in the wrong, and 
that the United States and its diplomatic and naval representa- 
tives in all their actions affecting the Chilean Government be- 
haved with a strict impartiality, with a dignity and moderation, 
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and yet with a firm determination to uphold the honor of the 
flag which was beyond praise. The facts in the affair are briefly 
as follows: 

One of the revolutions so deplorably common in the South 
American states broke out in Chile and was attended by un- 
usually bloody and desperate fighting, the Chileans being a 
fierce and brave race. Immediately upon the outbreak of hos- 
tilities the State Department at Washington notified our min- 
ister, Mr. Egan, that the United States would preserve an at- 
titude of absolute neutrality; and at the same time the Navy 
Department issued most full and explicit orders to the com- 
manders of our naval vessels on the Chilean coast to see that 
neutrality was rightly observed, while protecting the rights of 
Americans citizens. Both our diplomatic and our naval repre- 
sentatives carried out these instructions to the very letter with 
the utmost fidelity. Minister Egan, in conjunction with the 
diplomatic representatives of other countries, including France 
and Brazil, at the request of some of the most prominent 
members of the warring Chilean factions, sought to bring 
about a peaceable settlement of the difficulty, purely in the 
interest of humanity. The attempt failed. Mr. Egan in his 
conduct toward the two parties behaved with entire impar- 
tiality, and showed himself to be actuated, in every particular 
of his conduct, solely by a desire to uphold the honor of the 
American flag, and at the same time to render such services 
as he could in the name of humanity to the unfortunates who 
were threatened by the vindictive ferocity of whichever faction 
happened for the time to be uppermost. At one time, while 
the presidential party was still in power, he was forced to 
extend the asylum of his legation to certain members of the 
revolutionary party; and when the Balmacedists threatened to 
take these refugees away by force he promptly notified them 
that he would raise the American flag over his building and 
shoot the first man who attempted to make forcible entry into 
it; he thus made practical proof of his willingness to risk death 
rather than see the flag dishonored by the surrender of the 
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refugees who had trusted to its protection. It is hard for a 
man with a particle of American feeling in him to read Mr. 
Egan’s action in this case without feeling his veins thrill. 

The Chileans, as a whole, are hostile toward foreigners; 
and, though with many fine qualities, are a turbulent people, 
with a peculiar hatred of Americans; and Minister Egan was 
at times obliged to interfere on behalf of American citizens 
who were maltreated by the natives. In at least one case the 
authors of the maltreatment were identified with the presi- 
dential party, then in power; and Mr. Egan, always on the 
alert to see that the rights of American citizens were fully 
observed, promptly demanded and obtained reparation and 
apology. When the revolutionary party triumphed he con- 
tinued to act in the same way. Exactly as in the hour of trial 
he had let the threatened revolutionary leaders find asylum in 
the American Legation, so when the revolutionists were suc- 
cessful, he protected in the same manner various Balmacedist 
officials from the cruelty of their foes. The revolutionists 
dared not actually violate the American Legation; but they 
set spies all around it and harassed the minister and the other 
American inmates in many different ways, and declined to 
allow the refugees to leave, demanding their surrender. Mr. 
Egan, supported cordially by our government, refused point- 
blank to allow any such surrender, and insisted upon our rights 
with dignity, firmness, and moderation. He was very properly 
continued in his position ; and but the other day had the pleasure 
of receiving in person the promise of indemnity, given by the 
Chileans, to atone for the acts about to be narrated. 

During this period there were instances of friction with the 
Chileans with which Minister Egan had no concern. The first 
occurred in reference to the Jtata, a ship belonging to the in- 
surgent party which came to one of our ports, as was alleged 
by competent authority, with the purpose of violating the neu- 
trality laws. Upon a prima-facie case being made out, it be- 
came our duty to seize her until the courts could pass on the 
question. This was done, and a United State officer was put 
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in charge; but she made her escape, ran off with the official, 
putting the latter ashore some hours afterward; took on board 
a cargo of arms while in American waters (which she was 
thus able to do only by committing this breach of arrest), 
and continued her voyage to Chile. Such a breach of arrest 
could, of course, not be permitted. One of our vessels followed 
her, and upon her arrival in Chilean waters she was promptly 
surrendered by the revolutionary party, the acting minister of 
foreign affairs for this party voluntarily taking this step as 
soon as he was made acquainted with the circumstances under 
which the Jtata procured her cargo and made her escape. It 
is thus seen that the revolutionists themselves instantly ad- 
mitted the entire propriety and justice of the action of the 
United States in this /tata affair. It is difficult to believe that, 
in spite of the fact that the equities of the case were thus 
plainly admitted to be with the United States even by those 
most intimately concerned in the matter, some of the more 
unscrupulous among our own party opponents at home should 
have actually had the audacity to represent this simple punish- 
ment of contempt of judicial process as in some mysterious 
way an act of hostility to the congressional or revolutionary 
party. 

Soon after the complete triumph of the revolutionary party 
the most serious incident of all occurred. The Chileans were 
excited to the point of madness by their ferocious internecine 
strife, and their smouldering hatred for Americans was be- 
ginning to break into a blaze, fanned by the jealous rivalry 
of the English residents and representatives in Chile, and en- 
couraged by the worse than folly of those Americans who were 
persistently appearing as apologists for the Chileans, whether 
from sheer lack of a proper patriotic spirit or from narrow 
and reckless partisanship. Two weeks after the final triumph 
of the revolutionists, when ample time in which to restore 
order had elapsed, and when the other foreign war-ships in 
port were granting their sailors the usual liberty, a portion 
of the crew of the American warship Baltimore was similarly 
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allowed ashore. The men were unarmed and behaved in a 
perfectly proper and orderly manner. Suddenly they were as- 
sailed by an organized mob, several of the men were killed and 
others mishandled with circumstances of inhuman and revolt- 
ing brutality; and the police in many cases rendered active or 
passive assistance to the rioters. The most careful investiga- 
tion has shown conclusively that the American sailors commit- 
ted no act of disorder, and that the attack was wanton and un- 
provoked, and due merely to the fact that the unfortunate 
victims wore the uniform of our Republic. Under these cir- 
cumstances our government made immediate demand for rep- 
aration. To this the Chileans at first refused to accede, con- 
tinually evading and seeking to delay any settlement. Our 
government acted with the utmost patience and forbearance, 
granting all reasonable, and indeed some unreasonable, re- 
quests for delay; but it soon became apparent that forbearance 
was thrown away. The attitude of many of the Chilean rep- 
resentatives in public and military life, as well as that of the 
Chilean press, continued to be most hostile toward all Amer- 
icans. The commander of one of our war-ships in Chilean 
waters was obliged to give the Chileans fair notice that he 
would repel any attempted injury by force in order to save 
the flag from insult. The Chilean secretary of foreign affairs, 
Sefior Matta, actually issued a grossly offensive and imperti- 
nent open circular letter in reference to the perfectly temperate 
reports of the President and secretary of the navy of the United 
States dealing with the affair. At the same time that all repa- 
ration was thus refused the American Legation was practically 
put in a state of siege. The Chileans were without doubt 
encouraged greatly to adopt their attitude by the conduct of 
the American newspapers so often alluded to, which persisted, 
not only in taking the side of the Chileans, but in roundly 
asserting that under no circumstances would the United States 
go to war with Chile. These utterances amounted to putting 
a premium upon Chilean contumacy; and had there been a 
conflict it would have been more directly owing to the conduct 
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of this portion of our press than to anything else, while for 
us to have yielded would have been an intolerable national 
disgrace and humiliation. 

Fortunately, however, the Chilean authorities themselves at 
last became convinced of the falsehood of these statements 
that there need be no fear of war. From the moment when 
hostilities became possible, the Navy Department had been 
quietly preparing a thoroughly adequate naval force, working 
with an energy and success that argues well for the conduct 
of this department in any future crisis. So admirably was 
the work done that by the time affairs in Chile came to a head 
the cooler statesmen of the country saw plainly that the United 
States had made ready a force amply sufficient to insure the 
destruction of the Chilean navy, the bombardment of the 
Chilean forts, and the ruin of Chile’s foreign commerce, as 
well as probably the rending from it of the nitrate ports which 
had been taken from Peru. All that was necessary was to 
show the Chileans that this force would be used forthwith, if 
there was not an immediate compliance with our just demands 
for reparation. Accordingly the President sent to the Chilean 
Government his ultimatum, and four days afterward very 
properly sent a message to Congress explaining what he had 
done, and practically announcing that unless his demands were 
complied with immediately and fully by Chile there would be 
a war. The ultimatum to Chile was sent on January 21st; 
the message to Congress was sent on the morning of the 
25th; the entry by the telegraph operator on the last sheet 
of the telegram containing Chile’s reply to the ultimatum, the 
original of which I have before me, shows that it was received 
at the telegraph station in Washington at 6 A. M. on the 26th. 

This timely display of firmness, together with the knowl- 
edge of the effective preparations which had been made by 
the Navy Department, produced a change of heart in our oppo- 
nents. The Chilean Government promptly replied to the ulti- 
matum granting all that was asked. They withdrew the 
offensive Matta circular and receded without reservation from 
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all the positions that they had taken. Finally, only the other 
day, they voluntarily agreed to pay to our representative, Mr. 
Egan, the sum of seventy-five thousand dollars as indemnity 
for the lives of the sailors who had been slain by the Chilean 
mob. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the secretary of state, by whom 
this agreement was made, is Sefior Errajurez, the same gen- 
tleman who, acting on behalf of the provisional government 
at Iquique, had so promptly admitted the justice of the Ameri- 
can position in regard to the Jtata. No man was better able 
to judge of the rights of the case than Sefior Errajurez, and 
his action as regards both the Jtata and the sailors of the Balti- 
more show that the Chilean authorities who were best ac- 
quainted with the facts were among the first to recognize 
the entire justice of the American position. 

Throughout this whole trying controversy the position of 
Minister Egan and of the American naval officers was mis- 
represented in the most scandalous manner by that small por- 
tion of the American press already alluded to. These papers 
actually went to the length of copying and distributing broad- 
cast letters of various Chilean citizens which can be stigma- 
tized only as gross and wilful slanders upon our representa- 
tives, and this apparently without so much as taking the trouble 
to inquire into their veracity. Every kind of accusation against 
both Minister Egan and the American commanders of the 
ships in Chilean waters was published. On the other hand, it 
would be unjust to accept these papers as representing the 
attitude even of their own party. The heart of the American 
people is sound enough when it comes to dealing with a foreign 
foe. I fully believe that the majority, even of the Democratic 
opponents of the Administration were resolute in their pur- 
pose to hold up its hands in the Chilean matter; and I gladly 
bear testimony to the fact that this was the attitude assumed 
by very many of the Democrats, including their most honored 
leaders in Congress, and especially of the Southern Demo- 
crats—such men as Senator Morgan and Congressman Blount, 
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for instance, to mention merely men who, being on the foreign- 
affairs committees, naturally had their attention especially 
directed to our foreign relations. 

A careful study of the records of the State and Navy Depart- 
ments shows that the Administration not only enjoined the 
strictest neutrality upon its representatives, which neutrality 
these same representatives strictly obeyed, but also shows that 
the Administration did not trust blindly to its instructions being 
obeyed but did even more than was required of it, keeping a 
jealous eye on the action of its subordinates and promptly tele- 
graphing for full information concerning any case of alleged 
infringement of the neutrality laws that was reported from any 
responsible source. The letters from the Department of State 
and from the Department of the Navy to their government 
agents in Chile show that prompt inquiry was made as to the 
facts in each case of alleged wrong-doing; but in every case 
the accusations, as far as any wrong to Chile was concerned, 
proved absolutely groundless. Thus, at the time of the killing 
of the sailors of the Baltimore, the American authorities made 
a full report, showing that the attack was a wanton, unpro- 
voked, and deliberate piece of brutality. The Chilean authori- 
ties denied this, and our more violent factional opponents in 
our own country accepted their denial as true. Yet we have 
now just received the report of the testimony taken in the 
Chilean court of inquiry itself, and this practically corroborates 
in the most important particulars the original statements in 
the American report, showing that the conclusions reached and 
stated by our American officers at the outset were just and 
exact. 

Recently a paper was published in our press coming from a 
Chilean named Trumbull, a paper couched in grossly abusive 
language and filled with the most slanderous misstatements. 
Not only was this paper widely circulated, but its statements 
were accepted as true, and were used as material upon which 
to base editorials. Yet it was simply a tissue of slander, as 
regards Mr. Egan and our naval officers; and those who ac- 
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cepted its statements either did know this at the time, or ought 
to have taken the trouble to find out before adopting its con- 
tents as their own. There was one very comic feature of 
this paper. Mr. Trumbull was a fanatical hater of Mr. Egan 
for the very good reason that Mr. Egan had performed his 
duty in an able and upright manner. He therefore filled his 
paper with coarse abuse of Mr. Egan and with innuendoes 
against him, but ended by stating that Mr. Egan was so shrewd 
that he had been entirely unable to obtain any proof of his 
wrong-doing! In other words, the most unscrupulous oppo- 
nent of Mr. Egan, though willing enough to indulge in a 
foolish and rancorous tirade against him, is forced to admit, 
practically, that his conduct has been so admirable, under pe- 
culiarly trying circumstances, that it is impossible for his 
worst foes to find a scintilla of evidence against him. It is 
difficult to wish a stronger tribute than that thus offered 
to Mr. Egan. I was no friend of Mr. Egan’s original ap- 
pointment; but he has acted as an American representative in 
a way that proves that he deserves well of all Americans, and 
I earnestly hope that his career in our diplomatic service may 
be long, and that in it he may rise to the highest positions. 

The only other important statement in the Trumbull letters 
was a revamping of certain old and malicious untruths about 
our naval representatives, especially Admiral Brown. It stated 
that Admiral Brown had practically acted as a spy in the in- 
terests of the Balmacedists at the time of the final landing 
of the congressional forces near the capital city, having steamed 
down to witness the landing and then having returned and 
given information of it to the Balmacedist authorities, thereby 
helping to bring about the needless slaughter of the final 
struggle. The statement is simply false from beginning to 
end. Mr. Trumbull either did know or ought to have known 
that it was false when he made it, and the American editors 
who have copied it into their papers likewise must have known, 
or ought to have known, that they were copying and circu- 
lating a falsehood. Admiral Brown’s testimony on the subject 
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is perfectly explicit, and is borne out by the testimony of 
another eye-and-ear witness, Captain Sampson, also of the 
United States navy. This testimony shows that the first in- 
formation that the American naval people had of the landing 
came from the Balmacedists themselves early in the morning 
of the day; that the Balmacedist admiral then told them, from 
information he had himself previously received, not only about 
the landing of the troops, but as to the number of troops 
that had landed and even of the very names of the ships and 
transports. Thereupon, fulfilling his duty, the admiral steamed 
off to the spot where the landing was taking place, taking 
with him an officer of the German squadron but no other out- 
sider, and that he returned in the evening; that he did not 
give, and could not possibly have given the Balmacedists any 
new information, for the excellent reason already set forth, 
that he had obtained the information from them themselves 
originally, and that not only the authorities but the people 
at large knew all the essential facts at least ten hours before 
Admiral Brown landed again after his return from the point 
of debarkation of the congressional forces. Admiral Brown 
and Captain Sampson are men of the highest standing, and 
when they positively assert that such-and-such facts are so it 
would need the strongest testimony to overturn their state- 
ments. So far from such testimony having been produced, 
there has not even been an attempt to produce it. Not one 
shred of evidence has been offered in support of the malicious 
slanders originated by Mr. Trumbull and various other 
Chileans, and circulated, to their own infinite discredit, by the 
English and a few American papers. 

Trumbull’s summing up about Egan is: “I frankly own 
that his shrewdness has made it impossible to get any proof 
against him’’; as extraordinary an admission as ever ended a 
slanderous attack. Most of the Trumbull letter is devoted to 
the deeds of an American consul who is alleged to have specu- 
lated on the exchange, which is forbidden by consular regu- 
lations, although not by those of some other nations; but 
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these alleged misdeeds have no bearing on the complication 
between Chile and the United States. The only direct charge 
worth notice affecting our relations with Chile is couched in 
the following language: 

“The United States Navy’s effective support was given to 
(Balmaceda) and his cause. . . . On the afternoon of August 
20th he (Admiral Brown) ran out to Quinteros and came 
back flying. He at once sent an officer to cable his cipher 
dispatch to Washington. That officer, Lieut. S. L. Dyer, at 
the same time handed in a dispatch for the New York Herald 
(which must have been read by the Intendencia, since it bears 
his signature, ‘Viel,’ and a countersign to allow of its being 
forwarded), giving in plain English, which he thoroughly un- 
derstood, the result of the San Francisco’s observation. No 
one can gainsay this, or the fact that it establishes that the 
United States Navy effectually assisted Balmaceda to prolong 
his iniquitous reign.” 

In reference to this charge Admiral Brown made a detailed 
report as follows: 

“At 9.30 A. M., on August 20th, I went on shore and, when 
near the Intendencia, met Major Herara, of Vice-Admiral 
Viel’s staff, who speaks English perfectly. On asking if there 
was any news, he replied that the Opposition had landed in 
force at Quinteros at daylight, and that this fact was known 
to everybody. 

“To verify this statement, I went immediately to the office 
of Vice-Admiral Viel, Intendente of Valparaiso, and on meet- 
ing him he informed me that it was true that a landing had 
been made at Quinteros, and that he had informed the Presi- 
dent. He gave me the names of all the ships of war, transports 
and tugs, and said that about ten thousand men were in the 
expedition. I asked him if he was sure that a landing had 
been effected. He then detailed to me the facts... . 

“IT asked the admiral what the government was going to 
do to oppose the advance of the insurgents. He said that 
the government forces had advanced, and that fighting would 
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probably take place to the north of the Aconcagua River; that 
the insurgents would be attacked and driven back to their ships 
at Quinteros. He allowed me to look at the maps, and pointed 
out the location of the insurgents at that time, and the routes 
which the government troops would take. I then asked Ad- 
miral Viel if this information was to be considered confi- 
dential, and he said, ‘No; it is known to every man, woman 
and child in Valparaiso and Santiago.’ (This statement of 
Admiral Viel was subsequently, at my request, repeated by him 
in the cabin of the German flagship Leipzig, in the presence 
of Rear-Admiral Valois of the German navy, and Captain 
Sampson of this ship. . . .) 

“We got under way a few minutes after noon (the engine- 
room log showing that the engines were started ahead at 12.03 
Pp. M.) and steamed to Quinteros, a distance of eighteen miles. 
We made a turn around the bay and returned to Valparaiso, 
where we anchored at 4.50 P. M.” 

In short, Mr. Trumbull accuses Admiral Brown of having 
given Admiral Viel certain information on the evening of the 
20th; and Admiral Brown responds by showing that the exact 
reverse was the case, and that the information was given to 
him by Admiral Viel on the morning of the 2oth! 

This answer is absolutely conclusive until it is contradicted 
by proof. None of the papers who have adopted and made 
their own the statements in the Trumbull letter have presented 
such proof, or have attempted to do so. If they have it in 
their possession, let them produce it, if not let them make 
frank and humble apology for the baseless slanders into which 
they were led by trusting to the Trumbull letter, with its foul 
attack upon the honor of the United States navy. 

To sum up, then, in the Chilean affair the Americans were 
wholly blameless, and the Chileans the aggressors in a pecu- 
liarly brutal fashion; and the conduct of the Administration, 
of its diplomatic representative and of its naval representatives 
in Chile, have throughout the whole affair been beyond praise, 
and have nobly vindicated the honor of the American name. 
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CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM: A REPORT OF STEWARDSHIP * 


when I come in a certain sense to give an account of my 

stewardship as a member of the national Civil Service 
Commission for the last four years, because I can say with 
all sincerity that I have had more help from the State of 
Massachusetts than from any other State, alike through its 
public men in both political parties and through associations 
of citizens such as this, who are not in office, but who are 
earnestly and actively engaged, as all American citizens should 
be, in the solution of governmental problems. 

I intend to-night to do two or three things—in the first 
place, to tell you what we have actually done during the last 
four years; in the second place, to tell you as well as I can 
where the reform now actually stands ; and in the third place, to 
outline some of the work that is ahead of us, as well as some 
of the dangers which must be fronted. 

In the first place, what we have done—by far the most im- 
portant thing has been our active endeavor to see the law 
actually executed. We have tried our level best, and I think 
with a good measure of success, to make the most brazen poli- 
tician understand that this law was really on the statute-books 
of the United States, and was to be enforced; that it was no 
mere plank in a party platform; that it was a law to which 
respect had to be paid precisely as to any other law. 

One of the chief of our duties was to interfere with the 
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collections of political assessments. Of course, these political 
assessments are collected mainly during a presidential cam- 
paign, although more or less at other times, too. We have 
throughout refused to confine ourselves merely to turning over 
any cases, that were brought to our attention, to the attorney- 
general or to the head of the department concerned. We felt 
that to take such action would be to perform our duties in 
a purely perfunctory way, and that much more was required 
of us. Accordingly, we tried ourselves to find out if the law 
was being violated. We invited information from any reputa- 
ble source which would enable us to get at a case of wrong- 
doing, and we not only brought every such case to the atten- 
tion of the attorney-general and of the head of the depart- 
ment concerned, but we also published the particulars broadcast, 
for we believe thoroughly that the American people are at 
heart sound, and that they have a contempt for that meanest 
of blackmailing which consists of robbing government clerks 
of a portion of their salaries in the interests of politicians, and 
that if the details of wrong-doing can be made public enough, 
this mere publicity will act as the greatest of possible checks. 

The man who is collecting political assessments works in 
the dark, and there is nothing that he so much abhors as light. 
More than this, we felt that such cases should not only be 
published broadcast, but that they should be made public at 
the very time that they occurred. 

There is, of course, always a great protest against this being 
done. A great many good men complain that to do so is to 
injure the party in whose behalf the wrong is being com- 
mitted, although a like wrong may very possibly have been 
committed, and in this case undoubtedly was committed, by 
the preceding party when in power. 

To this argument we made but one answer, that we had 
nothing to do with the past; we only dealt with the present, 
and that while we regretted that wrong-doers should have 
escaped unpunished four years ago, we certainly did not in- 
tend for one moment to allow that fact to serve as a plea for 
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letting off the wrong-doers of to-day. You have got to begin 
punishment somewhere. The sooner it can be done the better. 
Besides, it is an advantage to make the party in behalf of 
which the political blackmailers are acting feel the bad effects 
of their actions, for it is an advantage to make the party feel 
that it is itself interested in the suppression of political 
assessments. 

Of course, I cannot say that we succeeded in stopping politi- 
cal assessments outright. We did not. They went on to alto- 
gether too great an extent; but I firmly believe that we suc- 
ceeded in greatly reducing the evil, and in checking it to a 
greater extent than it had ever before been checked. We 
made government clerks feel that they surely would be protected, 
that they would not have to pay assessments or contribute to 
any political party unless of their own free will; and we in- 
spired would-be wrong-doers with sufficient fear to make them 
avoid those open methods by which alone they could hope to 
collect any very great funds. The minute they were obliged 
to work in the dark, by subterfuges and in an underhand way, 
they could only collect a comparatively small amount, for 
they could only collect from the clerks who were weakest and 
most timid. No man with an ounce of pluck in him had to pay. 

I regret that we could not do more, but I feel that we have 
a right to congratulate ourselves on having done so much, and 
I would like to point out one fact—we did not strike at small 
game merely. We endeavored to secure the indictment of the 
chairman and secretary of the State associations of the two 
great doubtful States of New York and Indiana. It seems 
to me that this was a pretty good guarantee of the thorough- 
ness with which we did our work. 

Again, we have striven steadily to see, not only that the 
law was enforced in the departmental service at Washington 
and in the railway-mail service, but we have also tried to pro- 
cure a better enforcement than ever before in the local offices, 
and in this effort I believe we have been, on the whole, very 
successful. There have been one or two local offices, notably 
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at Baltimore, where the law has not been well observed, yet 
in these offices the commission can say with satisfaction that 
it has harassed the wrong-doers in every way open to it, and 
has rendered their part as difficult and uncomfortable as pos- 
sible, and that even in these offices it has greatly diminished 
the amount of wrong-doing. 

It has prevented a good many bad appointments, and, al- 
though it has been unable to prevent a number of others, it 
has secured a great many good appointments; and finally, 
while it has not been able to remove these officers entirely 
from the sphere of political influence, it has greatly reduced 
the extent to which they were therein formerly available. 

And aside from these two or three cities the law has been 
well observed. In no office, so far as I know, has the law 
been less well observed than it was formerly, and in most there 
has been a distinct improvement and advance. In the de- 
partment service itself, aside from one or two bureaus where 
special conditions have been at work, the law is now, as it 
has been for the last ten years, observed with perfect 
impartiality. 

The cases of removal for political reasons have been so few 
that they may be practically disregarded, and the same may 
be said of the appointments. The departmental service in 
Washington may be regarded as having been definitely taken 
out of politics, and this is not only an immense advantage 
to the government service itself, but it is of infinitely greater 
advantage to the purity of political life. No cause is more 
potent in working the degradation of American political in- 
stitutions than the spoils system, and by cutting it out root 
and branch we will do more to elevate the tone of our political 
life than we can do in any other conceivable way. 

Yet, again, we have made some great strides forward in 
increasing the classification. The numerical increase of the 
classified service during the last four years has been greater 
than ever before. In one direction the increase has been valu- 
able, less because of the number of employees added than 
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because of the precedent established. I refer to the classifi- 
cation of the educational branch of the Indian department. 
We have brought in only some seven hundred teachers, school 
superintendents, agency physicians, and the like. We have 
not been able to touch the most important employees in the 
Indian service, the agents themselves; but it has been a very 
good thing thus to take the school force out of politics, and 
it has been an especially good thing to gain a foothold for the 
merit system in that branch of our government where it is 
most needed. 

I made a tour over a part of the Indian reservations last 
fall, and I came away impressed with the outrageous iniqui- 
ties of the spoils system as applied to the management of 
our Indian affairs. It is bad enough to turn out a capable 
postmaster merely because he happens not to agree politically 
with the man elected President at the last presidential elec- 
tion; but, after all, he lives in a white community, thoroughly 
able to take care of itself. If his successor does not give 
pretty good satisfaction to the people, they are sure, without 
regard to politics, to demand his retirement from the posi- 
tion which he is incompetent to fill. They are able to take 
care of themselves, as I said, and no great material harm 
can be done to them, although, of course, a great moral harm 
does result from the mere existence of the spoils system. 

But this is all changed at the Indian agency. Here we 
have a group of beings who are not able to protect themselves ; 
who are groping toward civilization out of the darkness of 
hereditary and ingrained barbarism, and to whom, theoretically, 
we are supposed to be holding out a helping hand. They are 
utterly unable to protect themselves. They are credulous, and 
easily duped by a bad agent, and they are susceptible of re- 
markable improvement when the agent is a good man, thor- 
oughly efficient and thoroughly practical. To these Indians 
the working of the spoils system at the agencies is a curse 
and an outrage. The change of agents means the arrest of 
the Indians upon the path toward civilization. It may mean 
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at any time an Indian war, and it must mean that the painful 
road leading upward from savagery is rendered infinitely more 
difficult and infinitely more stony for the poor feet trying 
to tread it. 

Out at Pine Ridge last year I made a special study of the 
workings of the spoils system, as illustrated by the removal 
of one agent and the appointment of another a couple of 
years before the present administration came into power, and 
of the removal of this second agent and the appointment of 
yet a third after the present administration came in, the 
removals and appointments in each case being dictated by 
purely political considerations. 

I found that these ex-agents had not taken the pains to 
destroy all of their correspondence. The letters they have left 
behind, especially the letters left by the last agent, Royer, 
afforded some curious reading. None of them were more 
curious, by the way, than those from the different local poli- 
ticians levying assessment upon the various officers in the 
Indian service for political reasons, or dictating the appoint- 
ment and removal of employees in the Indian service with 
a frankly brutal disregard for any save purely political con- 
siderations which was fairly appalling. 

Yet once again among the things which I look back to with 
most gratification is the fact that in the department service 
we have succeeded in practically establishing the precedent that 
men not only could, but would and did, come forward for 
appointment without regard to party, and were actually ap- 
pointed without regard to party. During the past four years 
the Southern States have had their full quota of appointments, 
and this has been very gratifying in two ways—first, because, 
of the white men appointed, the great majority were Southern 
Democrats who have thus been enabled to get office strictly 
on their merits as self-respecting citizens under a Republican 
administration, being asked no questions save those that would 
test their fitness for the positions they sought, and being kept 
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in office solely upon condition that they should faithfully and 
efficiently serve the whole people. 

In the second place a proportion of the appointments from 
the Southern States—I should say about a fourth—have been 
men of color. Hitherto one of the sad features of the colored 
problem has been that so few avenues of employment were 
opened to the men of color who had raised themselves by 
education above the level of their fellows. Under the civil- 
service law we have thrown open to them the avenue of em- 
ployment in the public service. Here they stand on an exact 
level with their fellow citizens of a different color. They 
are shown no favoritism, but full and exact justice is done 
them if they prove themselves worthy. As a consequence, the 
colored men have sent their fair proportion into the public 
service, not only from the South but in the North through 
our examinations, and the persons who have thus gained em- 
ployment were not the professional colored politicians of the 
type so unhappily familiar to men in public life, but were 
the young men and young women who have fitted themselves, 
and now find one more avenue of employment open; who find 
another added to the slender list of professions which a colored 
person of education can enter. 

Of the last great addition and great advance, the inclusion 
in the classified service of the free-delivery post-offices, I shall 
speak to you under the second head. That is, in saying how 
the reform stands now, I want to dwell specially upon these 
free-delivery post-offices. As I said, the classified service has 
been greatly enlarged in the last four years. It now numbers 
between forty-two thousand and forty-three thousand places, 
over three times the number that were classified when the 
law first went into effect. Numerically, the greatest extension 
that has ever been made has been that of the free-delivery 
post-offices. There are some five hundred and fifty of these 
which have thus been just added. The commission has been 
busily at work in classifying them for the last six weeks. Its 
work is not yet done, but in the course of a very few weeks 
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we will have them all with boards appointed and with exami- 
nations held. 

Already we have appointed the boards for over half the 
number, and examinations are now being held in many of the 
offices. 

This has been a blow to the spoils system right in its home. 

We have attacked the patronage-monger, the politician who 
deals in spoils, whether in or out of Congress, in his home 
town, in the villages of his district. I wish to warn you, 
however, that we have a fierce fight ahead in enforcing the 
law in many of these offices, notably in the smallest ones. 
The smaller the office, the more difficult it is for the commis- 
sion to keep a proper supervision over what has been or is 
being done, and the easier it is for the local postmaster to 
violate the spirit of the law while still pretending to obey the 
letter. JI earnestly believe that it is the duty of the commission 
to proceed upon the assumption that any sweeping change of 
force in any one of these offices shows prima facie that there 
has been a violation of the law, and that in the event of such 
sweeping change the postmaster himself should be held to a 
full accountability and required to show cause why he should 
not be regarded as having made such change for merely par- 
tisan reasons. 

Moreover there will, of course, be vast differences in the 
ease or difficulty of applying the law in different offices. In 
your State, for instance, we have found great differences in 
the way the offices have been managed before the law was 
applied. In choosing the boards for the different offices I 
have had to go over the rosters of employees in each. In 
certain of them there has evidently been a clean sweep, every 
man who was not in sympathy with those in power being 
turned out. In these offices it is, of course, going to be doubly 
hard to get the law well enforced, for the postmasters who 
will be appointed in the future will naturally feel keenly the 
injustice of the measure which has been meted out to ad- 
herents of their party. Nevertheless, there is but one rule to 
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follow in all these cases, and that is the same rule that we 
applied in the last election with reference to the collection 
of political assessments. 

Without regarding what evil has been done in the past, we 
must try to see that no more is done in the future. We 
cannot accept the fact that a clean sweep was made in the 
past in a given office as any excuse for making a clean sweep 
there now, or for the adoption of any such indefensible meas- 
ure as allowing half the force to be turned out and replaced 
by men of the opposite political party. We have got to stand 
up for the law in its entirety, and insist that it shall be enforced 
right along for the future, and every concession we make 
simply weakens us and strengthens our foes. 

Our task will be very much easier in those offices where, 
even before they were classified, the present incumbents have 
behaved as they ought to behave—simply as servants of the 
people, not as party politicians. There are several notable ex- 
amples of this kind among your Massachusetts post-offices. 
One of them, for instance, is the post-office at Lynn, as it 
has been managed by the present postmaster, Colonel Hoitt. 
When this office came to be classified we found that as a 
matter of fact the postmaster had not made any sweeping 
changes in the force; that he had evidently kept in all the em- 
ployees whom he found in whom he considered capable of 
performing their duty well. He aided us in every way in our 
work of classifying his office, and he has observed the rules 
in letter and in spirit with the utmost zeal and fidelity. 

Now exactly as I hold it to be the duty of this association 
to expose any case of wrong-doing, and to try to secure the 
punishment of any public official who does not pay full heed 
to the law, so I likewise think that it should make a point of 
giving full recognition to the public officials who do uphold 
the law and work with an eye single to the public good; and 
I sincerely hope that you here in Massachusetts will not only 
be alert to denounce any instance of wrong-doing in a post- 
master or other public employee, but will be none the less quick 
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to commend the public officers who perform their duty faith- 
fully and well, as this postmaster at Lynn and as so many 
of your public officers whom I could name have done. 

I wish to say one thing more to you on this point of the 
classification of the free-delivery offices: in choosing the mem- 
bers of boards we have tried, where possible, to get both par- 
ties represented. I am happy to say that in a considerable pro- 
portion of the cases—I should say about half of the new 
offices—we have boards where either the majority of the board 
is Democratic or the board is about evenly divided—one mem- 
ber being Democratic, another Republican, another Indepen- 
dent; or one man Democratic, another Republican, and the 
third member a woman; and in most of the remaining cases we 
have a Democratic representative on the board. 

In a number of cases, I regret to say, where a clean sweep 
has taken place, we have been obliged to compose our board 
for the present entirely of Republicans. In two or three cases 
we were obliged to compose our board purely of Democrats. 
Of the seven hundred members of those boards who have 
thus far been chosen, about seven have been men of color, 
three of them appointed in Northern post-offices and four in 
Southern. 

Relatively to the population, therefore, the larger number 
have been appointed in the North. 

In appointing these men I have followed out consistently 
what seems to me to be the only rule that can be followed 
out under the civil-service law—that is, I have absolutely re- 
fused to consider the question of color. I have put no man 
ahead because he was a colored man, and if, on the other 
hand, he was the most competent to fill the position, I have 
declined to consider the fact. I have treated him simply and 
solely as I would treat any other American citizen. 

Thirdly: as to the future of the commission and the work 
that we yet have to do. The first thing that you will have 
to front is the fact that you are going to have war in the 
future exactly as you have had war in the past. For the 
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last four years we have had to assault mainly Republicans, 
because it was chiefly the Repyblicans who had the power to 
sin against the law. You are now going to be obliged to 
make most of your fight against Democrats for the same rea- 
son, and if you will allow me one personal remark, I will 
say that, exactly as I have believed for the last four years, 
the brunt of the fighting had to be borne by some Republican 
member of the commission, because it was all-important to 
convince the public that the commission in attacking Republi- 
cans was influenced by no party bias, so I believe that you 
will have to rely upon aggressive Democratic work in behalf 
of the reform in the immediate future. 

I do not for a moment mean that Republicans, whether on 
or off the commission, cannot do their full share of work. 
On the contrary, just as much remains for them to do as ever; 
but I do feel that a peculiar responsibility rests upon the 
civil-service reformers, in and out of office, who are of Demo- 
cratic faith just now. They have a chance to make them- 
selves felt at this moment in a way that they have not had 
during the last four years, and in a way that others who 
are not of their party do not have. And I am happy to 
say that my knowledge of many of you gentlemen who are 
here to-night, and of very many other men with whom I have 
been thrown into intimate association during the past four 
years, gives me a right to say that I know that you can supply 
amply the men who are needed for the situation—men who, 
when tried, will not be found wanting. 

One thing I am often asked is as to what the commission 
can do just at this moment. I think that the thing for us 
to do for the present is to see to the putting into effect of 
the classification of the free-delivery offices. This will take 
us some months to come. We will have to spend all our 
energies on this line. That once accomplished, I believe there 
should be further and immediate extensions of classification of 
a sweeping and comprehensive character—such as recom- 
mended in the last annual report of the commission. 
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One thing which is absolutely necessary is that we shall 
get an additional appropriation from Congress. Last year 
we used up to within fourteen dollars of our appropriation, 
although we spent the money with the most rigid economy, 
and were obliged to do our work imperfectly in many direc- 
tions because of a lack of means. This year the Lower House 
has appropriated for us but the same sum that was given us 
last year, although, by reason of the extension of classifica- 
tion, our work has been very greatly increased. We simply 
cannot continue to do the work as we are now doing it with 
this sum. I wish it distinctly understood that I do not think 
the commission should come to Congress as a suppliant. We 
do not beg to have the extra appropriation made for our own 
comfort. We simply state our needs as one of the branches 
of government, and hold it to be the duty of Congress to 
appropriate the money. 

Further, I wish it distinctly understood that failure to do 
it will not hurt the commission. It will not stop the classi- 
fication; it will not throw one place open to the spoilsmen; 
not an appointment can be made except through our examina- 
tions, nor will be made. The failure to make the appropria- 
tions will simply damage the public service a little by making 
it necessary for us to give them the men who stand lower 
down, and will create inconvenience to the constituents of the 
congressmen themselves, for it will stop our holding the 
examinations in the country at large. 

We are required to hold examinations in each State so that 
the inhabitants shall have an equal opportunity; but we can- 
not hold these examinations unless we are given the needed 
funds. If Congress fails to make the necessary appropriation, 
we shall do all the work we can, and then cut short our 
tours of examinations. We will be able to supply candidates 
enough from our eligible list so that all that will be accom- 
plished by refusing the necessary appropriations will be, not 
to hamper the commission itself, but to work damage to the 
public service and to prevent the constituents of the different 
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congressmen in the different States from having the chance 
of public employment to which they are entitled under the 
law, and which we will give them if allowed to do so by being 
ourselves given the necessary funds. 

In conclusion, let me urge upon you, gentlemen, one thing: 
Keep a vigilant eye upon the enforcement of the law and 
upon all public officers—including the civil-service commission- 
ers—who are engaged in enforcing them. We need your help. 
We need the help of disinterested citizens who want to see 
the law enforced. We want to get public opinion aroused on 
our side. I wish in particular that you would see that branches 
of your association be started in each town where there is 
a classified post-office, and that every such association be re- 
quested to familiarize itself with all that goes on in that post- 
office, to watch the appointments and removals, to oversee the 
examination, and to report. promptly to the commission or 
to your central body any evidence of wrong-doing by the head 
of the office or his subordinates in regard to appointments or 
removals. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for the courtesy with which you have 
listened to me. 


32 
THE VINDICATION OF SPEAKER REED* 


HEN the Fifty-first Congress began its existence in 
December, 1889, the Republicans, for the first time 


since 1883, had a small majority in the Lower House, 
and they proceeded to organize by the election of the Honorable 
Thomas Brackett Reed, of Maine, as speaker. 

Like every other legislative body that has ever existed the 
Fifty-first Congress made occasional mistakes, and Mr. Reed 
and its other leaders are wise enough to have profited thereby, 
so that their mistakes will not be repeated; but the work 
of that Congress, taken as a whole, was better done and 
was better worth doing than has been the case with any other 
Congress since the troubled times immediately succeeding the 
Civil War. It is an honor to have belonged to it, or at least 
to have belonged to that majority in it whose acts determined 
its course and settled its place in history. The party had been 
elected on certain definite issues. Honestly and in good faith 
it set to work to solve the governmental problems presented 
to it according to the promises it had made before election. 
It was not in its power to solve them with complete success ; 
but according to its opportunity it did solve them, by meeting 
them boldly and by doing the best that was possible to do 
under the circumstances. 

A cleaner and more upright body of men in deliberation and 
in action than those who controlled and led the Fifty-first Con- 
gress has rarely been seen in any legislative body. They stood 
squarely on the party platform as to the tariff and other party 
matters. In addition they passed a number of admirable bills 
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of a non-partisan character. Certain of these bills—the copy- 
right bill for instance—went through the Senate and became 
laws; others, as the bankruptcy bill, failed, but for this the 
House was in no way responsible. 

Nevertheless, though its legislative work was honorable and 
praiseworthy, the title of the Fifty-first Congress to a definite 
place in American history rests on other grounds. Above 
the question of what a Congress does comes the far higher 
question whether Congress can do anything at all. It was 
this question which the Fifty-first Congress solved in the af- 
firmative under the leadership of Speaker Reed, and its solu- 
tion was of far greater permanent importance to the welfare 
of the United States and to the successful working of Ameri- 
can institutions than any possible bill upon the tariff or the 
currency, or upon any other subject which may have seemed 
at the moment to be all-absorbing. The action of the Fifty- 
first Congress settled, and, as has since been proved, settled 
once for all, the fact that the national legislature was indeed 
a legislative body, and not a mere impotent debating society. 
By their settlement of this question Mr. Reed and his party 
colleagues not only won a title to the gratitude of every 
American who wishes well to America and who believes in 
free institutions, but laid under deep obligations all believers 
in representative government throughout the world. If a 
representative government can be reduced to the condition 
of the Polish Diet, then a representative government is the 
handmaid of helpless anarchy. Unless it is definitely settled 
that the legislature of the land has the power to legislate—a 
power that cannot be taken away by revolutionary methods 
on the part of a disaffected minority—there is no use in 
having a legislature at all. The party opponents of Mr. Reed 
and his colleagues in the House, and the people and the press, 
whether Democratic or so-called Independent, that supported 
them, stood as traitors to the cause of American institutions 
and of representative government; but Mr. Reed, and. those 
who made him Speaker, stood for the very principles through 
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whose triumph alone it is possible to retain that orderly liberty 
which is our national pride. 

The Fifty-first Congress found before it as its great prob- 
lem not what it should legislate about, but whether it should 
be allowed to legislate at all. Of recent years the practice 
of filibustering, or obstruction by the minority, in legislative 
bodies, had grown until it bade fair to put a complete stop 
to the wheels of government. All bodies of the kind must 
have rules under which they can be governed; and those rules 
must provide that the will of the majority shall prevail, save 
where it is explicitly provided to the contrary. Even minori- 
ties originally accepted these propositions as axiomatic; but 
gradually, all over the world, sharp parliamentarians who were 
sufficiently unscrupulous or sufficiently fanatical found that 
by taking advantage of rules intended merely to give proper 
freedom of debate they could not only hinder, but could en- 
tirely prevent legislation. The evil had grown steadily, and 
parliamentary bodies were rapidly being reduced to a position 
of utter impotence. 

In the United States, Congress had, session after session, 
shown itself to be more unwieldy and less able to enact even 
such legislation as the majority of the members desired. The 
evil grew very rapidly while Mr. Carlisle was Speaker. In 
the last session of the Fiftieth Congress, over which he pre- 
sided, the House was kept absolutely stationary for nearly 
two weeks by a single congressman, Mr. Weaver, who, be- 
cause he could not get some of his own wild schemes ad- 
vanced, proceeded effectively to block all legislation by con- 
tinually proposing, in alternating succession, two or three 
separate motions; and when one was voted down or disposed 
of, immediately taking up another. Every intelligent student 
of our institutions saw the evil, and all those men who, with- 
out being politicians themselves, are fond of advocating more 
or less ideal political reforms in the magazines, were unani- 
mous in their assertions that the practice of filibustering must 
be stopped, and that the first and vital reform in congressional 
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procedure ought to be the devising of a method by which 
legislation would become possible. Practical politicians took 
the same view. Those men who were not only practical poli- 
ticians but also experts in political science, who combined a 
theoretical acquaintance with a practical experience of the ac- 
tual evil of the system, were more determined than any others 
on the subject. Mr. Reed himself had written a magazine ar- 
ticle in which he practically outlined the very system which 
he afterward put into operation. 

Up to the time of the election of the Fifty-first Congress 
this had not been a party question. All sensible men, Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike, reprobated the existing system, and 
insisted that a change should be made. But when the Demo- 
crats found that they were in a small minority, and when, 
moreover, they realized that on certain points, such as the 
question of the tariff and of the supervision of elections, the 
successful party intended to legislate radically and in entire 
accordance with the platform on which it had been elected, 
they at once began to threaten that no legislation of which 
they did not approve would be allowed to become law. Their 
leader in the House, the Honorable Roger Q. Mills, definitely 
took this position, not merely in speech, but in a Review arti- 
cle. Putting aside any question as to the propriety or im- 
propriety of the measures which the Republican party sought 
to pass, this proposition was simply an assertion that the will 
of the people, as shown in the congressional elections of the 
preceding fall, should be nullified, and that the majority should 
not be allowed to control the Congress which by popular verdict 
had been delivered into their keeping. 

Such a principle, if adopted and carried out to its logical 
conclusion, could have meant but one thing—the destruction 
of representative government. In the light of such a contest, 
for a principle so vital, it was really a very small matter what 
the Congress was to do in the way of enacting laws. The 
all-important thing for it to decide was its power to enact 
laws at all. The Fifty-first Congress met, Mr. Reed won 
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the fight in the speakership caucus of his party, and was for- 
mally inaugurated as speaker. Immediately the battle began, 
to determine whether or not he and his party were to be al- 
lowed to use the power to which they were entitled by every 
consideration, moral and legal. 

Before saying anything further about the struggle it is nec- 
essary to make clear one matter concerning which trouble 
has arisen by confounding officers of the same name with 
widely different duties. Many of our people show a tendency 
to turn to English precedent in any question of governmental 
procedure. These people knew that there was a speaker of 
the House of Commons in England, and a speaker of the 
House of Representatives here. Inasmuch as the names were 
the same they concluded that the duties ought to be the same, 
and that where the practice differed the American practice 
must be wrong; the last conclusion being an instance of the 
curious colonialism of spirit which still survives in a small 
section of our educated people. 

Now, in reality, the speaker of the House of Representatives 
corresponds as remotely to the speaker of the House of Com- 
mons as the President of the United States to the President 
of the Swiss Republic. The speaker of the House of Com- 
mons is not a party man at all; he is merely a moderator; he 
does not even change when parties change. He is unconcerned 
with promoting party policy. In the American House, on the 
contrary, the speakership is the most important political office 
in the gift of the people, with the exception only of the 
presidency. When the Congress and the President are of 
opposite political faith, then the speaker is the man holding 
the highest political office in the power of his own party to 
bestow. He is responsible for the legislation of his party in 
the Lower House. He presides over the debates; but his great 
function is the leadership of his party. In some ways his 
duties correspond quite as closely to the duties of the English 
prime minister as to those of the English speaker. Accordingly 
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it is impossible to establish any common standard of judgment 
in dealing with him and the English speaker. 

Speaker Reed since the Fifty-first Congress has published 
a manual of general parliamentary law, under the title of 
“Reed’s Rules.” In the introduction he says: 

“Tf the student has once fixed in his mind the idea that 
parliamentary law is not a series of arbitrary rules, but a 
plain, consistent system founded on common sense and sanc- 
tioned by the experience of mankind, he will have gone far 
toward understanding it.” 

When he was first elected Speaker he proceeded to administer 
his office in entire accord with the principle he has here enun- 
ciated with so much clearness and brevity. The favorite 
weapons of the filibusters were two: to refuse a quorum, and 
to put dilatory motions. These indeed must always be the 
main weapons in filibustering, unless recourse is had to actual 
consumption of time by indefinite speechmaking. The last 
can always be met by the adoption of a rule to take a vote 
at a certain hour or to limit speeches to a certain length. The 
only way to meet the question of dilatory motions is for the 
Speaker to refuse to put them. To get a quorum it is neces- 
sary to compel the attendance of members; but under the old 
rules of the House of Representatives a quorum consisted of 
those voting, not of those present. Speaker Reed met the 
movement of the filibusters with common sense and resolu- 
tion. He refused to put motions which were evidently merely 
dilatory. He announced that he would count as present those 
who were present, whether they voted or not. 

In no single instance was there even an accusation that 
Speaker Reed refused to put any motion made in good faith. 
Every motion which he refused to put was one avowedly 
made merely for dilatory purposes. Every man whom he 
refused to recognize was a man who avowedly desired to 
speak simply for the purpose of creating delay and of obstruct- 
ing the action of the House. Those whom he counted as pres- 
ent actually were present. Indeed the last point of absurdity 
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was reached when many men, including, for instance, Con- 
gressman, afterward Governor, Flower, were loudly denounc- 
ing the Speaker for counting them present at the very moment 
when they were addressing him at the tops of their voices 
and declaring themselves constructively absent. Later, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States decided that Mr. Reed was 
right in his position of counting a quorum, and the Democratic 
Fifty-third Congress adopted, in their substance, the rules 
which he had first promulgated to prevent the employment 
of dilatory tactics, and improper delay and obstruction gen- 
erally. Yet at the time, egged on by their supporters outside, 
the Democratic minority went to all lengths in denunciation 
of the Speaker and in the effort to nullify his wise decision. 

But neither the clamor from without nor the furious oppo- 
sition within the House had any effect upon Mr. Reed: he 
remained inflexible in his purpose. In no House has there 
ever been given greater opportunity for honest debate, and 
a wider latitude for the opinion and action of the minority, 
so long as that minority did not trespass on the rights of the 
majority; but with all his courtesy, and with all his fairness, 
Mr. Reed refused to be swayed by any threat or by any attempt 
at hostile action. He insisted upon the adoption of his prin- 
ciples; he wore out and beat down all antagonists by his 
magnificent courage and superior power. 

A distinctly regrettable feature of the case was the way in 
which the acts of the filibustering minority were championed 
and defended by the party press hostile to Mr. Reed. I am 
sorry to say that I must include not merely the out-and-out 
party organs, but many that were professedly independent. 
Indeed, the attitude of certain newspapers that had been loud 
in their claims to independence of action, loud in their de- 
nunciation of partisanship, and in their asseverations that they 
stood for decent government without regard to party, was par- 
ticularly objectionable. Filibustering has now become a recog- 
nized term by which to describe tactics of delay and obstruction 
in a legislative body. Of course such tactics are wholly in- 
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defensible except on revolutionary grounds. They are essen- 
tially improper. It should always be understood that it is dis- 
creditable to indulge in them save under circumstances which 
would justify any revolutionary proceeding; and such cir- 
cumstances cannot occur once in a generation. Nevertheless, 
these tactics have become common of late years, and the party 
adherents of the filibustering minority are inclined to look not 
merely with complacency, but with hearty approval, upon ef- 
forts to break a quorum, to prevent a vote being taken, or to 
bring to a complete halt the legislative wheels; caring nothing 
for the disadvantage to the government, so long as a temporary 
party advantage can be gained. Of course if such methods 
ever become chronic representative government will be at an 
end. People cannot have free institutions if they lack the 
wisdom, self-command, and common sense to make use of 
them; and the people who condone and approve filibustering 
show that they lack all these qualities, and to that extent have 
forfeited their claim to be considered capable of governing 
themselves. This was especially true of those who took part 
in and those who applauded the filibustering in the Fifty-first 
Congress. It was lamentable and discreditable to see how many 
of the men who had been clamoring for political, and notably 
for legislative, reform, were included in this number. A great 
many of these men, many of whom had been writing on be- 
half of just such changes of procedure as Mr. Reed introduced, 
were opposed to him on the tariff; and they actually permitted 
a difference upon purely economic questions to blind them to 
the propriety of Mr. Reed’s course as a presiding officer, in- 
stead of doing as they should have done, had they themselves 
possessed the courage and independence which they professed 
to demand in others. Instead of upholding Mr. Reed in a 
struggle in which his success was of vital consequence to the 
future well-being of republican institutions, they joined, and 
even led, the chorus of fanatical attacks upon him, showing 
themselves willing to do lasting damage to the cause of good 
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government provided only they could at the moment score a 
party triumph. 

Read in cold blood now, the appeals of the congressmen on 
the floor and of the writers and speakers outside the House 
against the “tyranny” of Mr. Reed, and in favor of “free de- 
bate,” seem so absurd that it is hard to discuss them with 
patience. One of the difficulties in meeting their arguments 
arose from the very fact that their arguments were not worth 
meeting. The mere definition of the three branches of our 
government was a sufficient answer to everything that they 
had to say. Congress is the legislative body. To legislate 
means to make laws, not merely to talk about them. The laws 
should be made after debate, but the debate should be wholly 
subsidiavy to the actual voting, and should be conducted in 
good faith with this object in view. Under the Reed rules 
there was ample opportunity for debate. In fact the pages of 
The Congressional Record show that there was more debate 
in the Fifty-first than in any preceding Congress. 

When the debates of a legislative body occupy a series of 
volumes so large and so numerous as those of the “‘Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” it is not worth while to answer the assertion 
that debate was strangled in that Congress. The published 
writings of all our great political leaders, from the days of 
Washington and Hamilton to those of Lincoln and Seward, 
could easily be contained many times over in the volumes which 
record the debates of the Fifty-first Congress. 

Under Speaker Reed’s rules in that Congress there was am- 
ple opportunity for all proper debate; but when there had to 
be a choice between speech and action, the choice fell on ac- 
tion. Whenever this choice had to be made, it must be re- 
membered that the fault lay wholly with Mr. Reed’s opponents, 
and not with himself or with his supporters. When the for- 
mer by their foolish filibustering forced the majority to un- 
dertake repressive measures, they were themselves responsible 
for these repressive measures. They had abundant time for 
all legitimate discussion of every measure put through by the 
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Republican majority. When they abused the ample privileges 
accorded them, Mr. Reed and his party associates would have 
failed in their duty to the nation had they not seen that the 
abuse was checked and punished. Because of Mr. Reed’s 
course as Speaker he became the most conspicuous leader in a 
party which contained at the time at least three other men who 
by their position and prominence were entitled to strive for 
national leadership; and he won his position by the extraordi- 
nary ability and iron courage with which he championed a 
radical revolution in our methods of applying the principles of 
parliamentary procedure. For a year he was the most promi- 
nent figure in our public life, and his actions and deeds were 
quoted, with approval or disapproval, in every parliamentary 
body throughout Christendom. They were the theme of al- 
most every publicist in every free country where the parlia- 
mentary system, that is, where government by a legislative and 
deliberative body, obtains. 

Then in the fall of 1890, the Republican party went down 
with a crash. In the Fifty-first Congress Mr. Reed was 
Speaker, and at the head of a small but singularly compact 
and united majority. In the Fifty-second he found himself 
the leader of a minority that included but a fourth of all 
the members of the House. With the greatest ostentation 
the triumphant party proceeded to undo the work he had done 
and to restore the ancient order of things. They could do 
as they wished, for they outnumbered their opponents three 
to one; and for the two years of their congressional existence, 
though they showed themselves inefficient and unwieldy in com- 
parison with the Fifty-first Congress, they were still able to 
make matters move. 

In the Fifty-third Congress they came back with a large, 
although reduced majority; but the effervescence of their vic- 
tory had vanished, and they were forced by grim necessity to 
acknowledge that they had attempted an impossible task when 
they undertook to restore the cumbrous system of parliamen- 
tary procedure which Mr. Reed had assailed and overthrown. 
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Already the Supreme Court of the United States had decided 
that as regards the most savagely criticised of Mr. Reed’s 
rulings he was in the right and his critics in the wrong; and 
now the hostile Democratic majority, utterly unable to accom- 
plish anything, and seeing the House reduced to mere un- 
wieldy helplessness before their eyes, were forced to abandon 
all their positions and to take up and re-enact the Reed rules. 
In other words, the defeated leader actually saw his foes 
while still in power obliged to adopt the very principles be- 
cause of which they had persuaded the people to oust him from 
control. 

It was a kind of triumph such as rarely befalls any man; 
and it was followed by another triumph which rendered it 
complete. At the general election in 1894 the Republicans 
were returned to power by a vote far greater than they had 
ever yet received in their forty years of existence as a national 
party; and Mr. Reed was re-elected speaker of a house which 
contained a greater Republican majority than any previous con- 
gress had shown. 

It is indeed hard to realize that when Mr. Reed put through 
the rules which have come to be known by his name he was 
not only denounced furiously as “czar,” as “tyrant,” as what 
not, but that the minority took the unusual step of refusing 
to join in the customary vote of thanks to him when he left 
the speakership. The subsequent actions of his opponents were 
his final vindication, as well as the most severe condemnation 
of what they themselves had done. The Reed rules represented 
the mere application of common sense, courage, and honesty 
to parliamentary procedure. So evident did this become that 
his very opponents while still in power were themselves forced 
to adopt his rules, and the people, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, undid the wrong they had done and replaced him as 
speaker; only in a position far more secure and far more 
triumphant than when he had first held the chair, for he had 
back of him an enormously increased majority. There have 
been times when a statesman has triumphed after defeat be- 
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cause he himself has changed; but in this case it is not Reed 
who has changed—it is the popular feeling. His position 
remains unaltered. He consistently maintained the righteous- 
ness and justice of his proceedings, and his bitter political ene- 
mies were forced by the hard logic of events to acknowledge 
that they had been wrong and that he had been right. Rarely 
in the history of American politics has any statesman received 
so dramatically complete a vindication. 

Speaker Reed rendered a great service to his party by his 
action as speaker of the Fifty-first Congress; and, by the fact 
of having rendered this service, placed himself at one leap 
among the foremost of the party leaders; but he rendered an 
even greater service to the American Republic. In order that 
a republic may exist there must be some form of representa- 
tive government, and this representative government must in- 
clude a legislature. If the practices to which Mr. Reed put 
a stop were allowed to become chronic, representative govern- 
ment would itself be an impossibility. Not for many years 
has there been a man in our public life to whom the American 
people owe as great a debt as they do to Speaker Thomas 
B. Reed. 


33 
THE LAW MUST BE ENFORCED’ 


How I might act as a legislator or what kind of legisla- 

tion I should advise has no bearing on my conduct as 
an executive officer charged with administering the law. I 
shall try to procure the enforcement of the Sunday Closing 
Law, not by spurts, but with steadily increasing rigor. If it 
proves impossible to enforce it, it will only be after the ex- 
periment of breaking many a captain of the police in the 
endeavor to secure the enforcement has first been tried. 

With the new magistrates and with the excise board work- 
ing as it is, I feel that there is a good chance to stop the 
lawbreaking. In any event the police have got to strain every 
nerve and to satisfy me beyond the possibility of doubt that 
everything possible has been done, before I admit that the 
law cannot be enforced. 

Moreover, when I get at it, I am going to see if we cannot 
break the license forthwith of any saloon-keeper who sells 
on Sunday. I will try to get at it through the excise board, 
and whether I succeed or fail with either I shall not let up 
for one moment in my endeavor to make the police under- 
stand that no excuse will be permitted on their part when 
the law is not observed, and that Sunday by Sunday it is to 
be enforced more and more rigorously. 

This applies just as much to the biggest hotel as to the 
smallest grog-shop. The Sun prophesies success for public 
sentiment. I am an officer of the law, and I recognize the 
public sentiment that is embodied in law. Moreover, let me 
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point out one feature upon which The Sun has not dwelt. 
I should enforce the law anyhow because it is the law; but 
in addition to this I shall insist upon the rigid enforcement 
of the law as the only way to stop blackmail and corruption. 

To allow a lax enforcement of the law means to allow it to 
be enforced just so far as individual members of the police 
force are willing to wink at its evasion. It is not necessary 
to say that this must mean in very many cases that the saloons 
which pay blackmail, or have political backing, get off free, 
so that the law will be enforced rigidly in the interest of 
every honest saloonkeeper, and in the interest of honesty in 
the management of the police force. 

Law-abiding citizens are rarely blackmailed. The chief 
chance for blackmail, with all its frightful attendant demorali- 
zation, arises from having a law which is not strictly enforced, 
which certain people are allowed to violate with impunity for 
corrupt reasons, while other offenders who lack their political 
influence are mercilessly harassed. All our resources will be 
strained to prevent any such discrimination and to secure the 
equal punishment of all offenders. 

Woe be to the policeman who exposes himself to the taint 
of corruption. 


34 
THE ENFORCEMENT OF LAW?” 


is much more important than the question of a more 

or less liberal Sunday excise law. The question is as 
to whether public officials are to be true to their oaths of 
office, and see that the law is administered in good faith. 
The police board stands squarely in favor of the honest en- 
forcement of the law. Our opponents of every grade and 
of every shade of political belief take the position that gov- 
ernment officials, who have sworn to enforce the law, shall 
violate their oaths whenever they think it will please a suf- 
ficient number of the public to make the violation worth while. 
It seems almost incredible that in such a controversy it should 
be necessary to do more than state in precise terms both propo- 
sitions. Yet it evidently is necessary. Not only have the 
wealthy brewers and liquor-sellers, whose illegal business was 
interfered with, venomously attacked the commissioners for 
enforcing the law; but they have been joined by the major 
portion of the New York press and by the very large mass 
of voters who put the gratification of appetite above all law. 
These men have not dared to meet the issue squarely and 
fairly. They have tried to befog it and to raise false issues. 
They have especially sought to change the fight from the 
simple principle of the enforcement of law into a contest as to 
the extent of the restrictions which should properly be placed 
on the sale of liquors. They do not deny that we have en- 
forced the law with fairness and impartiality, but they insist 
that we ought to connive at lawbreaking. 


1 Forum, September, 1895. 
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Very many friends of the reform movement, and very many 
politicians of the party to which I belong, have become fright- 
ened at the issue thus raised; and the great bulk of the ma- 
chine leaders of the Democracy profess to be exultant at it, 
and to see in it a chance for securing their own return to 
power. Senator Hill and Tammany in particular have loudly 
welcomed the contest. On the other hand, certain Republican 
politicians and certain Republican newspapers have contended 
that our action in honestly doing our duty as public officers 
of the municipality of New York will jeopardize the success 
of the Republican party, with which I, the president of the 
board, am identified. The implication is that for the sake of 
the Republican party, a party of which I am a very earnest 
member, I should violate my oath of office and connive at 
lawbreaking. To this I can only answer that I am far too 
good a Republican to be willing to believe that the honest 
enforcement of law by a Republican can redound to the dis- 
credit of the party to which he belongs. This applies as 
much to the weak-kneed municipal reformers who fear that 
we have hurt the cause of municipal reform as it does to 
the Republicans. J am not an impractical theorist; I am a 
practical politician. But I do not believe that practical politics 
and foul politics are necessarily synonymous terms. I never 
expect to get absolute perfection; and I have small sympathy 
with those people who are always destroying good men and 
good causes because they are not the best of all possible men 
and all possible causes; but on a naked issue of right and 
wrong, such as the performance or non-performance of one’s 
official duty, it is not possible to compromise. Indeed, ac- 
cording to the way we present commissioners feel, we have 
nothing to do with Republicanism or Democracy in the admin- 
istration of the police force of the city of New York. Per- 
sonally, I think I can best serve the Republican party by taking 
the police force absolutely out of politics. Our duty is to 
preserve order, to protect life and property, to arrest crimi- 
nals, and to secure honest elections. In striving to attain these 
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ends we recognize no party; we pay no heed to any man’s 
political predilections, whether he is within or without the 
police force. In the past, “politics,” in the base sense of the 
term, has been the curse of the police force of New York; 
and the present board has done away with such politics. 

The position of Senator Hill and the Tammany leaders, 
when reduced to its simplest terms, is merely the expression 
of the conviction that it does not pay to be honest. They 
believe that advocacy of lawbreaking is a good card before 
the people. As one of their newspapers frankly put it, the 
machine Democratic leaders intend to bid for the support of 
the voters on the ground that their party “will not enforce 
laws” which are distasteful to any considerable section of 
the public. Senator Hill declaims against the board because 
it honestly enforces the law which was put on the statute- 
book but three years ago by his legislature and his governor 
(for he owned them both). This is of course a mere frank 
avowal that Senator Hill and the Democratic leaders who 
think with him believe that a majority in the State can be 
built up out of the combined votes of the dishonest men, the 
stupid men, the timid weaklings, and the men who put appetite 
above principle—who declare, in the language of Scripture, 
that their god is their belly, and who rank every consideration 
of honor, justice, and public morality below the gratification 
of their desire to drink beer at times when it is prohibited 
by law. 

When such are the fears of our friends and the hopes of 
our foes, it is worth while briefly to state exactly what the con- 
dition of affairs was when the present board of police com- 
missioners in New York took office, and what that course of 
conduct was which has caused such violent excitement. The 
task is simple. On entering office we found—what indeed had 
long been a matter of common notoriety—that various laws, 
and notably the excise law, were enforced rigidly against peo- 
ple who had no political pull, but were not enforced at all 
against the men who had a political pull, or who possessed 
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sufficient means to buy off the high officials who controlled, 
or had influence in, the Police Department. All that we did 
was to enforce these laws, not against some wrong-doers, but 
honestly and impartially against all wrong-doers. We did not 
resurrect dead laws; we did not start a crusade to enforce 
blue laws. All that we did was to take a law which was very 
much alive, but which had been used only for purposes of 
blackmail, and to do away entirely with the blackmail feature 
by enforcing it equitably as regards all persons. Looked at 
soberly, this scarcely seems a revolutionary proceeding; and 
still less does it seem like one which needs an elaborate justi- 
fication. 

To show the nonsense of the talk that it was obsolete or a 
dead letter, I call attention to the following figures. In the 
year 1893, four thousand and sixty-three arrests were made 
in New York City for violation of the excise law on Sunday. 
This represented a falling off from previous years. In 1888, 
for instance, the arrests had numbered five thousand eight 
hundred and thirty. In 1894, the year before we took office, 
when the Tammany board still had absolute power, the ar- 
rests rose to eight thousand four hundred and sixty-four. On 
Sunday, September 30th of that year, they numbered two 
hundred and thirty-three; on October 14th, two hundred and 
thirty; on the following January 13th, they rose to two hundred 
and fifty-four. During the time that the present board has 
been enforcing the law the top number of arrests which we 
have reached was but two hundred and twenty-three, a much 
smaller number than was reached again and again under the 
old régime. Nevertheless, by our arrests we actually closed 
the saloons, for we arrested men indiscriminately, and indeed 
paid particular attention to the worst offenders—the rich 
saloon-keepers with a pull; whereas under the old system the 
worst men were never touched at all, and all of them under- 
stood well that any display of energy by the police was merely 
spasmodic and done with some special purpose; so that always, 
after one or two dry Sundays, affairs were allowed to go 
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back to their former condition. The real difference, the im- 
mense, the immeasurable difference between the old and the 
new methods of enforcing the law, is not one of severity, but 
of honesty. The old Tammany board was as ruthless in clos- 
ing the saloons where the owners had no pull as we are in 
closing all saloons whether the owners have or have not a 
pull. 

The corrupt and partial enforcement of the law under Tam- 
many turned it into a gigantic implement for blackmailing 
a portion of the liquor-sellers, and for the wholesale corrup- 
tion of the Police Department. The high Tammany officials 
and the police-captains and patrolmen blackmailed and bullied 
the small liquor-sellers without a pull and turned them into 
abject slaves of Tammany Hall. On the other hand, the 
wealthy and politically influential liquor-sellers absolutely con- 
trolled the police, and made or marred captains, sergeants, and 
patrolmen at their pleasure. Many causes have tended to 
corrupt the police administration of New York, but no one 
cause was so potent as this. 

When we entered office the law was really enforced at the 
will of the police officials. In some precincts most of the 
saloons were closed; in others almost all were open. In gen- 
eral, the poor man without political influence and without 
money had to shut up, while his rich rival who possessed a 
“pull” was never molested. Half of the liquor-sellers were 
allowed to violate the law. Half of them were not allowed 
to violate it. Under the circumstances we had one of two 
courses to follow. We could either instruct the police to 
allow all the saloon-keepers to become lawbreakers, or else 
we could instruct them to stop all lawbreaking. It is unneces- 
sary to say that the latter course was the only one possible 
to officials who had respect for their oaths of office. 

The clamor that followed our action was deafening; and 
it was also rather amusing in view of the fact that all we 
had done was to perform our obvious duty. At the outset the 
one invariable statement with which we were met was that we 
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could not enforce the law. A hundred—aye, a thousand— 
times we were told by big politicians, by newspapers, by pri- 
vate individuals, that the excise law could not be enforced; 
that Mayor Hewitt had tried it and failed; that Superintendent 
Byrnes had tried it and failed; that nobody could succeed in 
such a task. Well, the answer is simple. We have enforced 
the law, so far. It is very badly drawn, so as to make it ex- 
tremely difficult of enforcement; and some of the officials out- 
side the Police Department hamper instead of aiding the 
police in their efforts to enforce it. However, we understand 
well that we must do the best we can with the tools actually 
at hand, if we cannot have the tools we wish. We cannot 
stop all illegal drinking on Sunday, any more than we can 
stop all theft; but so far we have succeeded in securing a 
substantial compliance with the law. 

The next move of our opponents was to adopt the opposite 
tack, and to shriek that, in devoting our attention to enforcing 
the excise law, we were neglecting all other laws; and that 
in consequence crime was on the increase. We met this by 
publishing the comparative statistics of the felonies committed, 
and of the felons arrested, under our administration and un- 
der the previous administration. These showed that for a like 
period of time about one felony less a day occurred under 
our administration, while the number of arrests for felonies 
increased at the rate of nearly one a day. During our term 
of service fewer crimes were committed and more criminals 
were arrested. In the Sunday arrests for intoxication, and 
for disorderly conduct resulting from intoxication, the differ- 
ence was more striking. Thus in the four Sundays of April, 
1895, the last month of the old régime, there were three 
hundred and forty-one arrests on charges of intoxication and 
of being drunk and disorderly. For the four Sundays begin- 
ning with June 30th—the first day that we were able to rigidly 
enforce our policy of closing the saloons—the corresponding 
number of arrests was but one hundred and ninety-six. We 
put a stop to nearly half the violent drunkenness of the city. 
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The next argument advanced was that Americans of German 
origin demanded beer on Sundays, and that the popular sen- 
timent was with them and must be heeded. To this we could 
only answer that we recognized popular sentiment only when 
embodied in law. To their discredit be it said, many men, 
who were themselves public officials, actually advocated our 
conniving at the violation of the law on this ground—of the 
alleged hostility of local sentiment. They took the view that 
as the law was passed by the State, for the entire State includ- 
ing the city, and was not (as they contended) upheld by public 
sentiment in the city, the officers of the law who are sworn 
to enforce it should connive at its violation. Such reasoning 
would justify any community in ignoring any law to which it 
objected. The income-tax law was passed through Congress 
by the votes of the Southerners and Westerners, but it was 
collected (prior to the time it was declared to be unconsti- 
tutional) mainly in the Northeast.. Any argument which would 
justify us in refusing to obey the excise law in New York 
would justify the whole Northeast in refusing to obey the 
income-tax law. 

The spirit shown by the men and the newspapers who de- 
nounce us for enforcing the law is simply one manifestation 
of the feeling which brings about and is responsible for lynch- 
ings, and for all the varieties of Whitecap outrages. The 
men who head a lynching-party, and the officers who fail to 
protect criminals threatened with lynching, always advance 
as their excuse that public sentiment sanctions their action. 
The chief offenders often insist that they have taken such 
summary action because they fear lest the law be not enforced 
against the offender. In other words, they put public senti- 
ment ahead of law in the first place; and in the second they 
offer, as a partial excuse for so doing, the fact that too often 
laws are not enforced by the men elected or appointed to 
enforce them. The only possible outcome of such an attitude 
is lawlessness, which gradually grows until it becomes mere 
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anarchy. The one all-important element in good citizenship in 
our country is obedience to law. The greatest crimes that can | 
be committed against our government are to put on the statute- 
books, or to allow to remain there, laws that are not meant 
to be enforced, and to fail to enforce the laws that exist. 

Mr. Jacob A. Riis, in a recent article, has put this in words 
so excellent that I cannot refrain from quoting them: 

“That laws are made to break, not to obey, is a fact of 
which the street takes early notice, and shapes its conduct ac- 
cordingly. Respect for the law is not going to spring from 
disregard of it. The boy who smokes his cigarette openly 
in defiance of one law, carries the growler early and late on 
week-days in defiance of another, and on Sunday of a third; 
observes fourteen saloons clustering about the door of his 
school in contempt of a fourth which expressly forbids their 
being there; plays hookey secure from arrest because nobody 
thinks of enforcing the compulsory-education law; or slaves in 
the sweat-shop under a perjured age-certificate bought for a 
quarter of a perjured notary; and so on to the end of the 
long register, while a shoal of offensive ordinances prohibit 
him from flying a kite, tossing a ball, or romping on the grass, 
where there is any, cannot be expected to grow up with a 
very exalted idea of law and order. The indifference or 
hypocrisy that makes dead letters of so many of our laws 
is one of the constantly active feeders of our jails. . . . The 
one breaks the law, the other has it broken for him. . . . The 
saloon is their ally, and the saloon is the boy’s club as he 
grows into early manhood. It is not altogether his fault that 
he has no other. From it he takes his politics and gets his 
backing in his disputes with the police. That he knows it to 
be despised and denounced by the sentiment responsible for 
the laws he broke with impunity all his days, while to him 
it represents the one potent, practical force of life, is well 
calculated to add to his mental confusion as to the relationship 
of things, but hardly to increase his respect for the law or 
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for the sentiment behind it. We need an era of enforcement 
of law—less of pretense—more of purpose.” 
The police board is doing its best to bring about precisely 


such an era. 
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AMERICANISM IN MUNICIPAL POLITICS* 


member of your club who, as far as I know, first sug- 

gested my coming here, the Reverend Mr. Slicer: “The 
solution of the municipal problem lies in the application to it 
of the common virtues.” It is perfectly simple—common 
honesty, common sense, and that reasonable amount of cour- 
age, of willingness to accept responsibility and to stand pun- 
ishment from a not always appreciative press, which ought to 
be a quality of every American citizen. It is very simple if 
you meet it in that way. Now, what do I mean by that? 
What virtues do I mean? I will go over a few of them with 
you. 

In the first place, the virtue of Americanism all through; 
and that has several sides to it. Here is one side, the ruling 
out of all differences of creed among honest citizens when 
they strive for good government. The surest way in which 
you can make a movement to better our politics fail is to have 
that movement troubled with proscription for religious reasons. 
The two evils, I am almost inclined to say the two worst evils, 
of which I know in municipal politics, and in some other poli- 
tics as well, are, on the one hand, to discriminate against a 
faithful and efficient public servant because of his creed, and 
on the other, to pardon and support an unfaithful and inefficient 
public servant because of his creed. 

Let me give you a concrete instance of that now, and I shall 
refer to it again under the second heading of my speech. Just 


| AM going to begin by borrowing an expression from the 
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at present we in New York, the board of police commissioners, 
have been engaged in a rough-and-tumble, which has finally 
come out successful—an effort to enforce certain laws that 
were on the statute-book and that we intended to have en- 
forced. The greatest assistance that we have received, the 
invaluable assistance that we have received, was especially 
from one member of the judiciary, from Judge Goff. I am 
a Republican, born here, a Protestant. Judge Goff is a Demo- 
crat, a Catholic, born in Ireland. We are both Americans, 
straight out. We both acted merely as Americans. We stood 
shoulder to shoulder as decent men should stand, when the 
fight is waged for decency. Can you imagine anything at the 
same time more absurd and more criminal than that we Ameri- 
can citizens should carry into the kind of contest which we 
have waged differences of creed? Can you imagine a surer 
way to compass the defeat of a movement for good than by 
allowing it to be complicated by any question of creed? A 
little later I will have to recur to this because it is one of the 
questions that come up in one form or another in every strug- 
gle for good municipal government in which we now engage. 

Second, in solving the municipal problem I have grown 
more and more to believe that normally we should not take 
into account questions of national politics. Let me take a 
concrete case from our own department, the Police Depart- 
ment in New York—or anywhere—in Buffalo. Take you 
gentlemen. If one of your houses is entered to-night by a 
burglar, what do you care whether that burglar believes in a 
loose or a strict construction of the Constitution? And if a 
policeman runs him down, what particular interest have you 
as to whether he is a high-tariff or a low-tariff policeman? 
Does it not seem a little absurd to have to ask that question? 
Yet think of the fact that practically that type of question has 
been precisely the one that we have all been expected to ask in 
municipal politics. 

There are four police commisioners in the city of New 
York; two of us Democrats, two Republicans. We have had 
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a tolerably lively four months there, and I want to say—I 
certainly do not take any credit to myself for going into poli- 
tics, because I thoroughly enjoy it—I’ve had a splendid time— 
think I had a much nicer time than my antagonists. There are 
four of us there. There has not come up in all the four 
months’ time in which we have grappled problem after prob- 
lem of the most serious kind one can grapple with—there has 
not come up a problem which by any conceivable stretching 
could be classed as having the faintest connection with any 
problem of national politics, not one. The problem we have 
had to face has been enforcement of the law. That is not a 
question at issue nationally. The problem of getting honest 
elections, the problem of seeing that the police didn’t take 
bribes and commit blackmail—that is not a party issue. Sen- 
ator Hill thinks it is, but it isn’t. On every issue that has 
come up we can proceed by an inversion of the reasoning of 
a once noted politician who, six or seven years ago, at a time 
when he was president of the United States Senate, said that 
the decalogue and the golden rule had no place in politics and 
that the purification of politics was an iridescent dream. We 
have proceeded upon the assumption that the decalogue and the 
golden rule are peculiarly applicable to political life, and, also, 
that if a public official was worth his salt he was bound to try 
to show that the purification of politics was not an iridescent 
dream. 

Yet again, the application of common honesty to public 
affairs. In the abstract nobody will deny that a public officer 
ought to be honest, but in the concrete it is lamentable to see 
how we pardon it. “Oh, well, yes, I know he’s a bad fellow, 
but they’re all tough in political life and the men of the oppo- 
site side are just as bad.” It is bad enough to allow a man 
who is dishonest to stand as the representative of your party 
in any position. You can, however, invent excuses for it. I 
do not think they are valid excuses, but they are excuses that 
often have weight. I have been told: “Oh, well, you don’t 
want to prevent that man. He isn’t a good fellow, but we 
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can’t let the other side elect their man. Think of the effect 
if you should have the other party get the speaker through 
just one vote, or the other party get the senatorship through 
just one vote in the legislature.” They can advance those 
arguments. I do not think they are good arguments, but they 
can advance them in national politics and State politics. In 
municipal politics they can’t. What you want in your mu- 
nicipal authorities is, first and foremost, absolute honesty. 
Their views upon any conceivable question of public policy 
come second to that. You must have in an executive officer 
willingness to be faithful to his oath of office; willingness, 
again, to show the common virtues; willingness to behave with 
that measure of probity which you exact from every successful 
business man, from every reputable lawyer. 

Another quality on which to insist is courage. Be a man ever 
so honest, if he be cursed with a sufficient quantity of timidity 
he is a mere nuisance in any emergency. I think I am more 
apt to lose my temper with the timid good man than I am with 
the sharp, resolute, clever scoundrel whom I am going to fight 
anyway. I can get along with him. He will hit me and I will 
hit him, but the timid good man who says: “Oh, yes, cer- 
tainly, as a matter of principle that is excellent, but do you 
think that it is expedient to say that absolutely you shall not 
steal? Don’t you think that you had better say, “You mustn’t 
steal much’? I want to put down criminals, but not in a way 
that will hurt their feelings.” Can’t do it, gentlemen. You 
grasp the thistle like that (indicating a delicate touching) and 
you hurt yourself badly and you do not crush the thistle. If 
you are going to go into business, do it thoroughly, and you 
have got to do it in a great many different ways. If it comes 
to putting down a riot, make up your mind that the person 
with whom to feel sympathy is the law-abiding citizen, not the 
lawless. When people put themselves in opposition to law, 
start to put them down with a healthy desire to see that they 
get put down quick, and if any damage comes, let it come on 
them and not on the men who have refrained from violating 
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the law. If you think it right—and if you are honest you must 
think it right—to enforce a given law, although there may be 
a doubt whether local sentiment is or is not in favor of that 
law, go on and do it and if the sentiment is against you, your 
duty is plain. You recognize public sentiment as embodied in 
law. The remedy of the public if they do not like your action 
is to turn you out at the end of your term. And don’t be 
afraid of that either. There are prices too dear to pay for 
success or to pay for retention in office, and one of those 
prices is the loss of self-respect. 

Then again, take Americanism from another side. I have 
spoken of showing Americanism in creed. Now show it in 
race. Remember, that the one being abhorrent to the powers 
above the earth and under them is the hyphenated American— 
the “German-American,” the “Irish-American,” or the “na- 
tive-American.” Be Americans, pure and simple! If you 
don’t act on the theory that every man who in good faith 
assumes the duties and responsibilities of an American citizen 
in a spirit of true Americanism is an American, and is to be 
treated as such, if you do not act on that spirit, you are your- 
selves unfit to take part in managing our government and you 
are bound to make a failure if you try to better the condition 
of our cities. 

Let me illustrate what I mean, for a moment—and again, 
gentlemen, I am going to draw for concrete instances from 
my experience this summer, my experience at this moment,. 
from what we are doing down there in New York. The other 
day I spoke on the East Side with two of my fellows in this 
administration, the president of the excise board and the coun- 
sel of the excise board. We three all spoke on precisely the 
same lines, on precisely the lines that I am speaking to you 
here to-night. The president of the excise board is a Catholic, 
born in Ireland. The counsel of the excise board is a Hebrew, 
whose parents, or he himself, were born in Germany. We are 
all three Americans, and nothing else! All three of us be- 
lieved that only the United States flag should float over City 
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Hall, and we all approached the problem from the point of 
view of common honesty, of common good faith, and believed 
that you could solve most of our difficulties in New York by 
the application of such old time-worn remedies as the com- 
mandment that “thou shalt not steal,’ and others of similar 
simplicity. 

There is another point which partly hangs from non-parti- 
sanship. It should be the rule in our city governments, but 
which is partly independent of it; I mean the application to 
our departments of what we have grown, for lack of a better 
name, to speak of as civil-service reform. I do not like the 
name if I could get something better for it. I appreciate a 
little bit the feeling of that gentleman who said that when 
Doctor Johnson spoke of “patriotism as the last refuge of a 
scoundrel,” he was ignorant of the infinite possibilities that 
lay in the word “reform.” But put it in this way: Of ruling 
out any political consideration in making appointments; of 
paying attention solely to the public servant’s honesty and 
capacity to do the work assigned. 

And again I am going to refer to the department with which 
I am now pretty familiar, the New York police. People have 
told me that civil-service reform was academic. Well, the 
Police Department is not. If you can get a less academic 
problem than grappling with the New York Police Depart- 
ment, I would like to know it. And we could not possibly 
have solved that problem if we had not from the very outset 
rigorously excluded every consideration of politics from each 
single detail of our work—making an appointment, a promo- 
tion, a reduction, a dismissal—or from any measure or policy 
that we have undertaken. We could not have done anything 
if it had not been for that. Let me show you the non-aca- 
demic side of it. You know we all have heard familiar argu- 
ments—“‘Oh, well, you have got to have people in sympathy 
with your administration in order to get good work.” Gen- 
tlemen, the last legislature, in its infinite wisdom, left us rather 
worse off than the department had been before in New York 
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in matters of legislation. We work under laws worse, not 
better, than our predecessors worked under. Our hands are 
a little more tied. There is not much difference, but what 
difference there is is against us. We have the same force, 
very largely, but we have the widest differences in the way 
that force is behaving. By the simple process of turning out 
one hundred scoundrels, of putting in the fear of the law three 
hundred or four hundred more and by making the honest men 
feel that if they did well we would stand by them and the dis- 
honest men feel that if we got any kind of proof of their dis- 
honesty no power in the State could save them. We have 
worked that change. The police force of New York, like the 
police force of any other big city, is semimilitary in its char- 
acter and must be semimilitary in its character. Every police- 
man continually has to face, as a matter of business, as a 
matter of ordinary, every-day duty, certain risks and certain 
dangers. In addition to that he now and then has to face very 
serious dangers, very serious risks, and that should be borne 
in mind by the critics of every police force. While the un- 
faithful policeman, the corrupt policeman, deserves to receive 
the merciless condemnation of good citizens, yet all good citi- 
zens should be equally prompt to recognize that the honest and 
fearless member of the force is entitled to the highest respect 
and to every consideration from all decent citizens who wish 
to see order preserved and life and property protected. Re- 
member that. 

The promotions we made serve to illustrate four of five of 
the points upon which I lay emphasis. The men we promoted 
were some born of parents who came from abroad. Some 
were of parents born on this side, and some of one national 
origin, some of another; German, Irish, none, I think, of my 
own particular nationality, which was Dutch; but all of them 
men who were doing their duty faithfully and squarely; some 
of one creed, some of another; some, I know, of politics op- 
posed to me, and others I know nothing about, and may have 
been—although I do not know it—of politics the same as mine. 
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Don’t you see—can any reasonable man fail to see—that those 
promotions benefited the force; that not only did we get good 
men when we promoted those men, but that we got a good 
spirit in the force? Is it necessary to have to point out that 
we would have gotten the poorest kind of a spirit if we had 
paid consideration to anything but the very qualities to which 
we did pay heed? Would the force be better or worse; would 
it be more or less in sympathy with the principles for which 
we stand, if we had tried to say that the men should all be like 
us in politics or come up to a standard of a kind? Can you 
imagine anything more practical than applied civil-service 
reform of that kind? I can’t. 

Yet again, learn, in trying to solve the municipal problem, 
that you cannot afford to neglect theory on the one hand and 
still less to neglect practice on the other. The sneer of the pro- 
fessional politician at the theorist; at the man who gets his 
knowledge from books, is so silly that one does not have to 
pay much heed to it, especially before an audience of this kind. 
Read “The Federalist.”’ It is one of the greatest—I hardly 
know whether I would not be right to say that it is on the 
whole the greatest book—dealing with applied politics that 
there ever has been—the creation of Hamilton helped by Madi- 
son and Jay; and you will see a book there consisting of a 
series of pamphlets which had an incalculable effect in procur- 
ing us our present National Government, which could not have 
had that effect if, on the one hand, the three writers had not 
been men trained in theory of politics and if, on the other 
hand, they had not been themselves veteran practical politi- 
cians. You have got to have the theory; you have got to have 
the book-learning; and if you have nothing else, you will be 
helpless and useless. If you think that you can go in and 
make a permanent benefit in our municipal affairs by merely 
coming to meetings of this kind you are very much mistaken. 
You have got to go out and rub up with the men who do not 
think as you do; with the men with different ideas; with the 
men who are doing the practical work; men who are running 
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the machines. You have got to go up and rub with them, if 
only for the sake of beating them. 

I was boss of my assembly district in New York at one 
period—middling-good boss, too—and I know of what I am 
speaking. If I want help in getting clean politics, in getting 
a clean administration, I want people with some acquaintance 
with practical politics, and the one man whom I don’t want is 
the man who thinks that practical politics means dirty poli- 
tics. We have often—I say we—I mean decent people who 
believe in decency and honesty—we have often been at a great 
disadvantage in struggling for good government in the past, 
because there was an element of truth in the accusations 
brought against us by people who said we were willing enough 
to come together in meetings where we thought alike and say 
how very bad politics were and what miserable wretches they 
were who managed the politics, but that we did not go out, go 
down into the struggle; work in the heat and the sweat, to 
better them ourselves. You remember Lowell’s fine lines when 
he warned his countrymen that freedom was not a gift that 
tarried long in the hands of cowards. I think I quoted them 
more in full the last time I spoke at this club. Well, it is just 
as true that decent government will not long be obtained be- 
cause it won’t be deserved by people who won’t take the trouble 
to get it. If you won’t work and work hard; if you won't 
work at the polls, won’t work in trying to get out the vote, if 
you won't do your share of the actual business of politics, you 
cannot expect to win in the long run against those who do. 

There are certain audiences before which I feel that it is 
especially incumbent upon me always to lay especial stress 
upon the fact that they must be decent and straight. There 
are other audiences, like this, where I know that it is entirely 
needless to make an appeal for decency and righteousness and 
where I make my appeal purely that you shall be effective, that 
you shall be efficient, that you shall work, that you shall do 
the work yourselves, even if you do it imperfectly, rather than 
stay outside and criticise the work when done. 


—— eR ee 
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Now, gentlemen, to sum up then, let me once more speak 
of the need of a radical, a thoroughgoing Americanism and 
of the need of the common virtues for the solution of our 
municipal problems. They are not very difficult if you come 
down and face them. If you pardon again a piece of egotism, 
take my own case in the Police Department in New York. I 
had never made any special study of police systems, and I 
recollect a very good, a very nice fellow, a gentleman who is 
sincerely interested in me, saying: “Now that you are going 
to be a police commissioner, I suppose that you will model 
your force upon the system of London, will you not?” I said 
no, I wouldn’t. I didn’t know what the system was and I 
wasn’t going to take the time to hunt it up. I was going to 
model it largely upon certain of the elementary virtues advo- 
cated in the Old and New Testament. It goes without saying, 
if I had the time to make a careful study of the systems of 
Berlin, London, and Dublin, in all three of which there are 
excellent constabularies, I should like to get any wrinkles I 
could get in studying those systems, exactly as we took one 
or two wrinkles from the study of the police system of Bos- 
ton, but I didn’t have the time to do it. I worked all day and 
a good part of some of the nights during the four months that 
I have been there as commissioner, and I had no possible time 
to study the police systems anywhere excepting New York. 
What you need, after all, is so simple! Go in, make up your 
mind that a policeman when he is patrolling is to patrol! 

That seems an elementary proposition, does it not? I 
labored hard to convince my men that it was an elementary 
proposition, and some of them have bought their experience 
dearly. For instance, when a policeman believes that he is 
patrolling if he sits down and smokes, it is an error of judg- 
ment on his part. That is one simple thing. Another thing 
is that it is a mistake if a policeman regards himself as a sultan 
on his beat, with the power of dispensing, if not life and death, 
at least wounds and comfort to the citizens there. He is to 
show all proper respect and courtesy to citizens; he must re- 
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member that courtesy is a very cheap commodity and a valu- 
able one. Third, that he is not, however, to confound the 
good citizen and the tough. Courtesy is wasted on the tough. 
I have not the slightest sympathy when I find a member of a 
gang who has suffered considerably owing to an encounter 
with a policeman. I am with the policeman. I am glad that 
the tough had an uncomfortable time. You don’t want any 
mushy sentimentality when you are dealing with criminals. 
One of the things that many of our good reformers should 
learn is that fellow-feeling for the criminal is out of place. 
You may be sorry for him; you may not feel revengeful 
toward him; but if you are going to do good you will put him 
down, and you’ve got to put him down. That is what the 
policeman is there for. Now, yet again, a policeman is not 
to take bribes. 

Take all of those four or five things that I have men- 
tioned. No amount of study of the Berlin or London police 
would have made me at all more firm in my convictions on 
those four questions, and if I once get the police to be honest 
and vigilant and active, prompt and resolute in dealing with 
toughs, and courteous and considerate in dealing with citizens, 
I’ve got a pretty good police force. There are details that I 
can improve, but I’ve got ninety-five per cent. I can help get 
the remaining five per cent by studying other systems, but the 
ninety-five per cent I have got through studying, simply striv- 
ing, for applied morality. That is all. The science of good 
municipal government isn’t anything recondite. It is not like 
the higher mathematics or anything of that kind. Any moder- 
ately brave, honest man, with common sense, who is prepared 
to do what he thinks right, what he thinks according to his 
lights is the decent thing to do, without regard to the effect 
either upon himself or upon the party with which he is con- 
nected—he has got to disregard that, gentlemen, if he is going 
to accomplish anything that is worth accomplishing—any man 
who will have those qualities can do something decent; he can 
accomplish something in our municipal life. 
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I have spoken of it as applying to the police. It applies just 
as much to every other branch of the government. Take 
notably the schools. I do not suppose there is anything quite 
as important to our government as the public-school system. 
We must have that properly conducted, and the one thing we 
must insist on in it is that those who administer it shall be 
honest and efficient. Not even in the police force is it more 
utterly, more absolutely, of no consequence as to what a man’s 
feelings are in national politics, provided he is honest and 
efficient, as it is in the school service; and there again, gentle- 
men, we come back to the old question of Americanism. 
When we say that we want our schools to be non-sectarian 
we must mean what we say; we must mean literally that and 
not mean to proscribe any religion. Two years ago, when I 
was a member of the Civil Service Commission, I made but 
one political speech in the campaign. I did not feel at liberty 
to make many. There was one. subject that I was bound I 
would speak on, and that was in Boston, when they were run- 
ning a school ticket for school trustees in Boston, and they 
had one ticket composed of men, all of them stanch friends of 
the public schools, some of them Protestants, some of them 
Catholics. An element of the city’s population ran against it 
a ticket composed exclusively of Protestants, and it gave me 
the greatest pleasure to go on and speak as strongly as I knew 
how for the first ticket; and I esteem myself the stanchest 
friend of the public-school system for so doing, and I esteem 
our opponents the worst foes of the public-school system for 
the course that they took. 

The one thing upon which we must insist is ruling out ques- 
tions of creed in our politics so long as the men for whom we 
vote are honest and in good faith Americans. I have not had 
too smooth a course this summer in New York anyhow, but 
it would have been fairly strewn with mountains if my friends 
had been limited to any one creed or to any one nationality. 
The man from whom I have had, I think, more help than any 
man outside of my own department in New York this year is 
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a reporter—by birth a Dane—Mr. Jacob Riis. He is the 
author of a book which those of you who are interested in — 
municipal politics ought all to read, although it does not deal 
with politics at all—a book entitled “How the Other Half 
Lives,’ which, I suppose, is the best study of American tene- 
ment-house life which ever appeared on American soil. He 
came to this country twenty-five years ago; just exactly as 
good an American as I am, and my people came over here two 
hundred and fifty years ago; and he has given me more help 
than almost any of my fellow officials. I say “almost any”; 
there are three or four from whom I have had an immense 
amount of help, of course, not including my colleagues. I am 
speaking of my colleagues and myself all together. 

Then again, in the fight we have waged there in New York, 
on the whole, what has been most gratifying to me has been 
the support we have received from decent citizens; the support 
we have received from priests and clergymen who are inter- 
ested in decency, without regard to creed. We have had our 
stanchest friends in men such as two that are sitting at this 
table to-night, men such as Father Malone and Mr. Slicer. 
The first great encouragement that I received, the first letter 
of encouragement I think that I received, came from a Metho- 
dist conference; the second came from a Buffalo priest, Father 
Zurcher. And, frankly, I will say I thought it rather to the 
discredit of the priest or clergyman or the good citizen who 
did not stand up for us. I believe in all proper humility; I 
believe in cultivating a spirit of impartiality ; but I have never 
gotten to that point of impartiality where I could regard the 
lawbreaker and the man who kept the law as equally good, 
and I never have gotten to that point in city government where 
I would say that the opponent who believed in dishonesty 
among public officials was as good as the man who believed 
in honesty. 

I challenge the support of honest and decent men for what 
we have tried to do in New York. We doubtless shall from 
time to time make errors. If we did not we would probably 
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make nothing else. If you are going to “lead freely” you have 
got to “take punishment,” if you will allow me to speak in the 
language of those who box; you have got to “take punish- 
ment” when you “lead freely,” but you can only win the battle 
by being aggressive. If you stand off; if you stand aloof; if 
you never do anything for fear of making a mistake, you 
won't get anywhere. As I say, we are bound to commit errors, 
but on the whole we know we are doing what is right. We 
know we are raising—I am tempted to say we are raising 
incalculably higher—the standard of public morality, the 
standard of decency. We have done it absolutely without 
regard to party. We have acted absolutely without regard to 
creed; we have acted simply as honest American citizens, and 
I feel that we have a right to challenge the support of all 
other honest American citizens. 

In closing, I have but one thing to say. We have at times 
been told, sometimes as a threat, sometimes as a warning, 
sometimes with a note of entreaty and despair from the man 
who told us that our course was jeopardizing the reform move- 
ment; that we had made the reform dose a little too drastic. 
To that I can only answer this: That if our people when they 
won the election did not mean what they said, they would 
better have lost it; that if we can only stay in power at the 
cost of doing exactly what we denounced our foes for doing, 
we would better go out of power. We may lose; nobody can 
prophesy exactly what will turn out always in American poli- 
tics; we may lose, but we might have lost in any event, and 
if we had lost and had not done what we deemed right, then 
we would have merely been covered with infamy, and if we 
had kept in and had not done what we thought was right we 
would have gained nothing. I would rather, of course, see 
our system, the system of honesty and decency, perpetuated ; 
I would rather see the people who think as we believe all 
honest officials should think, keep the reins of power, but I 
would infinitely rather see our people lose than see them flinch 
one hair’s breadth from the course we have marked out. 
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I have immense faith ultimately in the sober judgment of 
the American people. I believe that they are a law-abiding and 
an. upright people, and I know that Republican government is 
worth preserving only on the supposition that in the long run 
the mass of the voters will stand for honesty and decency, but 
I admit that at some given election under the influence of some 
particular demagogue, or misled by some particular emotion 
or chain of events, they may go wrong, and I can only say that 
I would infinitely rather lose power because of having enforced 
the laws honestly than keep power at the cost of corrupt con- 
nivance at lawbreaking and corrupt association with law- 
breakers. 
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THE COMMISSIONER’S ADVICE TO HIS MEN— 


1. RouNDSMEN. 1 


' ’ JE have called you here to tell you what we expect and 


have a right to expect of you. Some of those whose 

places you took we reduced because of inefficiency. 
We found in two precincts that the roundsmen made few or 
no complaints on the last tour. They said it was because the 
discipline of the squads was so good that there was none to 
make. We sent our new roundsmen into the precincts and we 
found out that only in one precinct was that true. There we 
left all the roundsmen untouched. In the other it was not true. 
Our men made six complaints one night and five the next. 
Then we removed all the squad men. 

We shall judge you largely by the discipline of the force 
under you. I am disappointed in the way the men patrol yet 
after all we have said. They don’t patrol; they lounge and 
gossip. Five minutes is ample time for a policeman to talk 
over any business he has with any one on his post. We expect 
you to keep your men moving. 

We don’t want a flood of petty complaints. We shall not 
judge you by the number of complaints you make, but by the 
way you keep your men up to their duty. 

Some of you owe your promotion to individual acts of 
bravery. There is one whose promotion we with great regret 
had to refuse to make permanent. He had shown great gal- 

1Remarks addressed at Police Headquarters, New York, November 30, 
1895, to twenty-two newly promoted roundsmen. From New York Sun, 


November 30, 1895. 
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lantry, but we were compelled to admit that he was not doing 
his duty as he should. 

In other cases we have allowed the proved courage of the 
man to guide us. But we know that the quality of daring does 
not always gauge a man’s common sense and discretion. It 
devolves upon you to show that we have made no mistake. 

Each of you knows that he owes his promotion to nothing 
but his own record of merit. No friend spoke for you; no 
friend can help you and no enemy harm you, as long as you 
do your duty. One of you who deserved promotion we hesi- 
tated about long because a friend kept writing asking for it. 
We don’t like that and we don’t want it; take that to heart. 
And it is not needed. 

We want of you first—honesty. We have reduced some 
men because we could not feel sure they were absolutely 
honest. We will turn any man out the moment we find that 
out about him. Next we demand of you courage. Every one 
of you has got to be as ready to risk life and limb, if need be, 
as if he wore the uniform of the national army. Cowardice 
we will never pardon. The board has full confidence in you. 
Lastly, we want of you vigilance, energy, and common sense. ~ 
No staying in the station-house on the last tour. Don’t be 
heaping up little complaints about men being off their relieving 
points. You are to see that the saloons are closed on Sunday, 
and you are to see to it just as well that burglars and thieves 
are kept out of your precincts. If we find many burglaries in 
one, we shall put not only the patrolmen on trial on whose post 
they are, but the roundsmen as well, whose duty it is to keep 
them vigilant. 

I don’t know the politics of one of you. I care as little for 
your politics as about your religion. What the board cares for 
is that you shall be a credit to the force. You have won your 
promotion on your merits. You will keep it as long as you 
deserve it. If any one of you proves his title to go up higher, 
up he will go, be sure of it. We expect you to justify our 
choice of you all. 
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2. CAPTAINS ! 


The board wants you to be, and expects you to be, good 
patrolmen, and to do your duty up to the handle. Every one of 
you has been tested carefully. I want each of you to know 
that there are two questions which the board does not consider. 
One is your creed political and the other is your creed reli- 
gious. We care for neither of these, but we do insist upon 
your doing your duty. If you want to repay us, do your duty. 

This is a large city, and in it each of you has drawn one 
of the prizes. You ought to feel satisfied, and you should 
show your appreciation by doing honest, conscientious work. 
There are two branches of the service to which I want to call 
your especial attention. One is to keep up a continual and 
unending warfare against crime, and especially that vicious 
sort which is carried on behind closed doors—pool-rooms, dis- 
orderly houses, and violation of the excise law. Keep that up 
to the handle. Beyond that, you have in addition to keep 
before your minds the military service of the department. 
Five of you men were in the late Civil War, and understand 
what I mean. The other three of you would have been at the 
front, if you had the opportunity, I am sure. 

Sooner or later in this city there will be turmoil and riot. 
Then you will be expected to do your duty like soldiers on 
the field of battle. Cowardice or shirking of duty will no 
more be tolerated than it would be tolerated in the army, in 
the face of the enemy. If a police captain cannot handle his 
mei: in such times as these, he is not wanted. I have taken all 
that into account in promoting you. My attention was es- 
pecially called to Captain Moynihan, and the way he acted 
when a roundsman, in the face of danger during a horse-car 
strike. This happened years ago, but he then unwittingly laid 
the basis for his promotion now. It was a conspicuous act, 
and it is now being recognized. 


*Remarks addressed at Police Headquarters, New York, July 16, 1896, 
to newly promoted captains. From New York Tribune, July 17, 1896. 
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You men must recognize the twin virtues, courage and 
honesty. As long as you are good captains, I want you to 
understand that the board of commissioners will stand by you; 
but if you are not, no influence on earth can save you. I also 
want each of you to assist the board in endeavoring to eradi- 
cate the guilt and corruption from the department, by report- 
ing such cases promptly that come to your notice. We want 
to get rid of the men who bring discredit on the cloth. I con- 
gratulate each of you. 
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A YEAR OF REFORM* 


police we did it with our eyes open. We realized fully 

the heavy odds against which we had to fight, and the 
almost incredible difficulties which beset our path. It was not 
a reform which could be accomplished at a blow, for we had 
to change not only the force itself, but the whole system; and 
the wrong-doing of decades cannot be undone in six or eight 
months. It must be remembered that the corruption of the 
Police Department, though the worst part, was only a part of 
the corruption of the entire city government, and of all that 
portion of our many-sided social and civic life which came into 
contact with the city government. The newspaper editor who 
got a fat job of advertising for his paper through the favor of 
a police official or of a big politician who stood behind the police 
official; the banker or rich merchant who willingly purchased 
protection from the detectives, and who hired these detectives 
to do work which was just outside the pale of the law; the 
gambler or saloon-keeper who was allowed to do a thriving 
business if he gave up enough blackmail; the crook who was 
permitted to rest in peace or to carry ona career of crime under 
certain limitations if he turned informant on other crooks; the 
politician who got help in managing his district by making and 
unmaking policemen; the go-between who purchased immunity 
for certain classes of vice; the offender who wished to violate 
some corporation ordinance; the small shopkeeper who was 


\ N THEN we took up the task of reforming the New York 


1 Address before the New York Preachers’ Meeting, January 20, 1806. 
From “Address of Hon. Theodore Roosevelt . . . delivered before the New 
York Preachers’ Meeting.” ... [New York, 1896.] 16 pp. 
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allowed to transgress the law, and who was glad to be allowed 
to do so on condition that he paid something for it—all these 
and a thousand others were knitted to the Police Department by 
ties of interest no less strong because they were hidden from 
the light. There were hundreds of interests each of which had 
thrived and fattened through the dishonesty and favoritism of 
the administration of the Police Department. We did not 
single out any one interest; we made war on all alike; and in 
consequence we attracted, as we knew we would attract, the 
venomous enmity of the tens of thousands of men with whose 
financial gains we interfered as soon as we began to administer 
the department along the lines of honesty and of rigid obser- 
vance of law. Against this active and interested hostility of 
men whose sense of injury was very concrete, there was noth- 
ing to put save the vague and impersonal support of a com- 
munity which believed in right in the abstract, but was in- 
clined to be rather tepid in its belief. Wherever we struck a 
concrete wrong we roused a foe whose hostility was sure to be 
active with the malignity of personal suffering, while in each 
case the general public could not itself be keenly conscious of 
any direct individual benefit to its members arising from the 
correction of the wrong. Let me give you a small instance. 
Up to our time the contracts for election printing had been 
given out by the board of police to whatever newspaper was 
the favorite of the moment, as a reward for political services 
in the past or a bribe for such services in the future. The 
present board followed the only proper method, by letting out 
these contracts to the lowest bidder. In consequence, whereas 
in 1894 this printing cost the city about forty-eight thousand 
dollars, in 1895 it only cost about six thousand. The money 
saving was the least part of the transaction; for it also pre- 
vented all the discreditable wire-pulling and bribery (whether 
by baskets of champagne or by political service) ; but even the 
money Saving was considerable. We saved the city forty-two 
thousand dollars. But we incurred just forty-two thousand 
dollars of newspaper hostility. No individual citizen was per- 
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sonally affected in his pocket or otherwise by the fact that the 
police board had acted honestly and saved money; but there 
were certain newspaper men who lost money by this honesty 
of the Police Department, and who only waited the chance to 
try to revenge themselves for their injury by assaults on the 
department. Many of the newspapers, even of those who had 
benefited in the past, were, as honest men, glad of the change; 
but there was one at least that was not, and perhaps more. Of 
course such a newspaper does not allege as the ground of its 
attack our failure to give it printing; it merely joins in repeat- 
ing and embellishing some fictitious story about the increase of 
crime, or revives some stale falsehood of the conduct of the 
police in enforcing the Sunday law. 

I give merely one instance out of a hundred that could be 
given. Under the old system favors were distributed right 
and left to every man who possessed enough influence to make 
it worth while, and who was willing to accept them. Hand 
in hand with the system of blackmail went this system of 
favoritism, and when we abolished both we of course incurred 
far more bitter hostility than we gained gratitude. But we 
had counted the cost, and we were, and we are, quite willing to 
pay it. If decent men are weak enough to join in the clamor 
against us, why that fact is to their discredit. It certainly will 
not make us alter our course. 

Naturally the politicians object to us; naturally every corrupt 
boss, big and little, every ward-heeler who deals in political 
patronage, every lobbyist who haunts the legislature, every 
man who traffics in delegates to a nominating convention, every 
jobber who made money out of the department in the past, 
hates us with a personal hatred, and wishes to see us legislated 
out of office. All these men are quite right in their feeling. 
We stand for honesty and the law, and therefore we stand for 
what is most abhorrent to them. 

A word as to the alleged increase of crime; I say alleged, 
because the statement that crime has increased is absolutely 
false. As a matter of fact, crime in the aggregate has markedly 
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decreased. Under the old system the New York police force 
warred against one-half of the criminals with the other and . 
more insidiously hurtful half as occasional allies. At present 
the police force treats all criminals alike and wars against them 
all. As we try to put down all crime and vice, refusing to 
protect any particular kind of vice or to grant immunity to 
any particular kind of crime, our task is naturally far greater 
than it was. Formerly there was a multitude of criminals who 
were protected, chiefly in consideration of their paying black- 
mail, but occasionally in consideration of their acting as spies 
on their more prominent, but no more dangerous, fellow crimi- 
nals. When we do away with blackmail and corruption alike, 
we of course cut ourselves off from services of this kind. For- 
merly every green-goods man, every bunco-steerer, every 
gambler, every keeper of a disorderly house, who was allowed 
to ply his or her trade unmolested by the police, not only paid 
money for it, but also now and then gave information about 
some individual criminal of a class that was not protected. 
Occasionally the information thus given would be of value; but 
it had to be paid for by a system of corruption which ate into 
the vitals, not only of the police force, but of the whole city 
government. We made up our minds that we would not con- 
nive at blackmail and the protection of vice and crime, that 
we would insist upon the police attacking all crime, and that 
we would insist that the force which is supposed to be the 
guardian of honesty should itself be honest. When any such 
great change is inaugurated there are sure to be outcries and 
misrepresentations. 

We will not for any price give a free field for any criminal. 
We intend to war for an honest force and for an honest system, 
from end to end, and we will not be frightened from our pur- 
pose by the calumny sure to come at the beginning of such an 
advance. We do not underestimate the difficulties of this great 
change. Many of our foes—including, notably, one or two 
newspapers—in their anxiety to return to the old system of 
corruption, have done all in their power to invite criminals 
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back to this city. They have put a premium on the activity 
of the criminal classes, and tried to pervert the public mind 
by deliberate falsification of the facts and reckless mendacity 
in describing them. On the whole, or for the eight months 
of our administration, there has been a smaller number of un- 
discovered crimes than during the same eight months of the 
preceding year, while there has been a largely increased num- 
ber of arrests of criminals. The outcry about the increase of 
crime is thoroughly dishonest; it has been raised by those who 
object to us, not because we have done our work ill, but be- 
cause we have done it well. We have made the lawbreaking 
saloon-keeper obey the law just exactly like any one else ; there- 
fore the lawbreaking saloon-keeper, and the brewer who stands 
behind him, and the politician who bids for his vote, and the 
newspaper which is moved either by venality, or malice, or 
mere sensationalism, clamor to have us turned out of office. 
We have refused to allow the police force to be used in any 
way to help any politician, of any party, or any faction of a 
party, and therefore those politicians—the breath of whose 
nostrils is corruption—naturally hate us and wish to see us 
driven out of power. It rests with the decent citizens of the 
State to say whether their representatives at Albany shall 
do the bidding of the liquor-seller and the ward-heeler, and 
turn us out of office because we have honestly enforced the 
laws, and have declined to relax them in favor of any kind of 
vice or any kind of lawbreaker. 

At no time has the aggregate of crime committed in New 
York been so small, and most certainly the present board will 
never return to the old system of permitting some kinds of 
criminals to flourish with impunity, partly in consideration of 
blackmail being paid the police, and partly for the purpose of 
occasionally catching criminals who do not belong to the pro- 
tected classes. 

The other day the most famous gambler in New York, long 
known as one of the most prominent criminals in this city, 
was reported as saying that by February everything would 
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again “be running wide open” ;in other words, that the gambler, 
the disorderly-house keeper, and the lawbreaking liquor-seller 
would be plying their trades once more; and that the green- 
goods man and the purveyor of vice of every kind would once 
again walk the streets of New York unmolested, because, as 
this frank gambler went on to say, it was expected that the 
present board of police would be legislated out of office under 
cover of some bill supplementary to, or included in, the Greater 
New York bill. Undoubtedly there are many politicians who 
are bent upon seeing this done. They will bend every energy 
to destroy us, because they recognize in us their deadly foes. 
These politicians are men who hate honesty in public office 
with a bitter hatred; who look upon politics as a game to be 
pursued only for the basest personal advantage, and who natu- 
rally war against men who will neither do the foul work of the 
worst political bosses on the one hand, nor on the other per- 
mit any kind of criminal to go unpunished. The politician 
who wishes to use the Police Department for his own base 
purpose, and the criminal and the trafficker in vice who wish 
to ply their trade with impunity, are quite right in using every 
effort to drive us out of office. It is for you decent people to 
say whether or not they shall succeed. 

We war against all criminals. The men who complain of 
our course want to go back to the days when the police would 
protect the keeper of a disorderly house, the gambler, the 
bunco-steerer, mainly because they paid money and very in- 
cidentally to get information about some single foe of property. 
This we will not do. If you wish to have very many criminals 
and purveyors of vice protected in order to catch some single 
criminal of the unprotected class, why, you must have us legis- 
lated out of office. We will not go back to the old system of 
blackmail and favoritism. We will neither be coaxed nor 
frightened out of our present attitude. In the end a resolute 
effort to enforce the law against all criminals will be of unmixed 
benefit, and no outcry will persuade us to go back to the old 
methods. Under the old rule of the department the aim was to 
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protect people with influence and disregard anything that hap- 
pened to ordinary citizens without influence. The man who 
paid for the friendliness of the police was allowed to ply his 
infamous trade with impunity, provided that on some rare 
occasions he would act as a spy upon his fellow criminal who 
wished to prey upon some man of note. 

There are certain timid people of wealth who wish to go 
back to the system, but the great bulk of honest men, whether 
rich or poor, will never consent to a return to the old methods; 
and the people of short memories would do well to recall that 
the old system which trampled under foot every principle of 
honesty and of impartial administration of the law failed to 
protect even the very wealthy as effectively as we have done. 
There will always be occasional burglaries, robberies, and 
murders, some of them of very striking character, in a city 
as big as New York; but during our term of office their number 
has been less, and not greater, than on the average formerly, 
and we are not to be moved to panic every time that one occurs. 
Although declining any longer to protect one class of citizens 
at the expense of the other classes, we nevertheless already give 
to this class, as well as to the other classes, better protection 
than ever before. 

The Police Department has never been as efficient as at 
present. 

The other day Judge Cowing, in an address to the grand 
jury, spoke of the increase of crime in this city. Some persons 
affected to understand the judge’s words as an attack on the 
Police Department. In the first place the judge’s apprehensions 
were unfounded. In the aggregate there has been no increase 
of crime; there has been a decrease. In the next place, the 
most effective way to reduce crime is for the judges and magis- 
trates to impose heavier sentences on criminals. The police 
do their duty well; but if the courts let the criminals go with 
inadequate sentences, the effect of the labor of the police is 
largely wasted. When I speak of inadequate sentences I 
mean such sentences as those imposed in the last six months 
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by Judge Cowing and his associates—in cases like the follow- 
ing, and I mention only a few out of scores: On July 7, last, 
Thomas Moran, a burglar whose portrait was already in the 
Rogues’ Gallery, got but three months in the penitentiary. On 
July 9 James Hassett and William Ryan, each found guilty of 
grand larceny, were given one month. On July 11 Henry 
Schuckarld, guilty of forgery, was given three months. On 
the same date Adolph Grimm, guilty of grand larceny, was 
given two months. On the 15th James A. Caprani also guilty 
of grand larceny, had his sentence suspended. On the 15th also 
Abraham Freidland, guilty of receiving stolen goods, was given 
two months. On the 16th and 19th two criminals were ar- 
rested for grand larceny and were both discharged. On the 
20th a noted tough, guilty of carrying concealed weapons, was 
given ten days. On the 27th Isaac Vail, whose picture was 
already in the Rogues’ Gallery, and who had already served 
a sentence for grand larceny, was for the second offense given 
only one year. This was all in the month of July. The same 
showing occurs month by month, On November 6 sentence 
was suspended against a burglar who was indicted for the 
offense. On December 18 George Davis, guilty of robbery at 
the point of a revolver, was given the paltry punishment of 
one month in the penitentiary. Four days previously the same 
sentence was inflicted on a burglar; he was less fortunate than 
another burglar whose picture was already in the Rogues’ 
Gallery, who came up for sentence on October 2 and was dis- 
charged. On December 9 a man guilty of grand larceny, who 
had been brought from Colorado to suffer for his crime, was 
put in the penitentiary but for two months. On September 
5 an ex-convict, again sentenced for grand larceny, was given 
but one year in the penitentiary; and so on and so on in- 
definitely. Most of these criminals, guilty of highway robbery, 
burglary, grand larceny, and the like, are already free again; 
and the police must begin once more to watch over their deeds, 
and to try to protect decent citizens against them. There is 
an urgent need that in their warfare against the criminal 
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classes the police should receive help from the judiciary through 
the infliction of adequate sentences. I should not speak of 
this at all if one of the judges had not himself invited the com- 
parison. When the police board is unjustly blamed it must 
in self-defense show what the facts are. 

There has been a good deal of talk among our foes about 
the employment of spies. Now I want to give you the best 
possible illustration of the criminal folly of the attempt to make 
us abandon any legitimate effort to get at the lawbreaker. 

For the first time in the history of this city we have rigidly 
enforced the excise law, precisely as we have enforced every 
other law. This board is the only board that has declined to 
discriminate in favor of those lawbreakers who sold liquor, 
who were formerly the chief causes of the corruption in the 
department, being both the beneficiaries and the victims of that 
corruption. The hostility against us is due to our having re- 
fused to make this discrimination and to our having meted out 
the same justice to the lawbreaker who sold liquor that we 
meted out to the poor wretch who, crazed by the liquor this 
lawbreaker sold, was guilty of some wrongdoing. Now there 
is one form of violation of the liquor law which is especially 
obnoxious to all good citizens: I refer to the sale of liquor to 
children of tender years. In certain saloons in this city, where 
the proprietor is free from all restraints of decency, it is a 
constant practice to sell liquor to children, six, eight, or ten 
years old. This is expressly forbidden by law, under severe 
penalty; and it is about the quickest way imaginable in which 
to debauch our young population and to train them up as 
criminals. If there is any effort of the police which more than 
another should have the hearty support of good citizens, es- 
pecially of ministers, it is the effort to suppress this kind of 
crime. Of course, the only way to suppress it is to get evidence 
against the violator. No officer in uniform can get such evi- 
dence. For the board to announce that it would only use 
officers in uniform would be equivalent to announcing its in- 
tention of abandoning every effort to enforce the law against 
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liquor-sellers at all. It would be far more manly openly to an- 
nounce an intention to disregard the law than to be guilty of - 
a subterfuge by pretending to enforce it, but declining to 
use the only means by which it could be enforced. Not once in 
a year will we have to use the evidence of a minor; ordinary 
cases we can deal with by ordinary methods, with the help 
merely of our own officers or those of the Gerry Society. But 
the most cunning, corrupt, and dangerous of these traffickers 
in vice cannot always be reached by ordinary methods. In 
such cases the only satisfactory evidence that can be obtained 
is the testimony of the minors to whom the liquor is sold. In 
these rare instances the only way to stop this infamy and to 
save the lives and character of the wretched children upon 
whom this particular kind of liquor-seller preys is to get evi- 
dence from some one of the victims. In a particularly flagrant 
instance this was what two of our officers recently did. They 
found that in a saloon of bad repute which was frequented by 
criminals of so vile a type that one of their lookouts had 
feloniously assaulted one of our policemen a day or two before, 
liquor was constantly sold to children. A stream of children 
with mugs and empty whiskey bottles was continually going 
into this saloon by a back-door entrance, getting their liquor, 
and going out. All ordinary methods to reach this criminal 
had failed. The two policemen used one of these minors, who 
had already been in an indefinite number of times for evil 
purposes, and let him go in once for a good purpose, so as 
to save him and a thousand like him from untold future misery 
in this world and in the next. They then at once arrested the 
proprietor and by his arrest put an immediate stop to the crim- 
inal traffic. My attention was called to this horrible infamy in 
the first place by that best of our social students, Mr. Jacob 
Riis. It was called to this case first by a lady who is one of 
the editors of The Outlook. She wrote to me to see if it were 
not possible for the police to break up this peculiar kind of 
depravity. The two policemen have been especially recom- 
mended by the City Vigilance League. Owing to what they 
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did we were able in this case to stop short the vile traffic of 
this saloon. We thereby saved the lives, and more than the 
lives, of many children. Incredible though it may seem, the 
magistrate before whom the case was brought sided, not with 
the officers of the law who were trying to save these children 
from destruction, but with the scoundrel who was ruining their 
lives and violating the law, that he might add to his ill-gotten 
gains. The magistrate actually discharged the criminal and 
reprimanded the policemen, and the baser portion of the press 
deliberately applauded what he had done, while a few hysterical 
men of good intentions, but weak minds, joined in. Remember 
that only by employing the means we did were we able to put 
a stop to the scoundrelly traffic; that if we had declined to 
make use of them the traffic would have gone on. Not merely 
as ministers of the Gospel, but as citizens of the community, 
I call upon you to rebuke in the most emphatic way the men 
who are trying to put a premium upon the criminal by per- 
mitting such traffic to continue unmolested, and who attack 
the officers of the law because they use the only method by 
which the traffic can be effectively stopped. Maudlin sympathy 
with the worst lawbreakers, and deliberate effort to interfere 
with those who are enforcing the law, are crimes against de- 
cent American citizenship. As I said, we shall not have to 
employ such means once a year; but we shall not give the 
criminal the satisfaction of feeling that, in the last resort, we 
shall fail to employ any possible means against him. More- 
over, it is idle to ask us to employ against lawbreakers only 
such means as these lawbreakers approve. We are not play- 
ing “puss in the corner” with the criminals; we are seriously 
warring against them. We intend to stamp out these vermin, 
and we do not intend to consult the vermin as to the methods 
we shall employ. 

Our enemies have been fond of alleging that we have de- 
voted our whole attention to the excise law, and have paid little 
heed to any thing else. This is absolutely false. 

The police have been more vigilant than ever before, and 
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more successful in arresting criminals. It is, of course, mere 
nonsense to say that closing a saloon on Sunday has anything. 
to do with catching a thief on Wednesday, except that if the 
police do their duty in one case they will be more likely to do 
it in the other. 

Let me give you a few facts. During the last eight months 
of 1895 we made more arrests for homicide, robbery, and 
burglary than in the corresponding months of 1894. But the 
arrests for violation of the excise law during the same periods 
shrank from about five thousand eight hundred to about four 
thousand two hundred, a decrease of one thousand six hun- 
dred. This astounding decrease is coupled with the fact that, 
for the first time in the city’s history, the law has been rigidly 
enforced. The saloons are now shut on Sundays and during 
the prohibited hours; and this is the only board that has ever 
accomplished such a feat. Our success is due to the employ- 
ment of the two ordinary qualities of energy and honesty. 
Formerly the saloons paid an enormous corruption fund to 
the police as a price of immunity. We put a complete stop to 
this, and we have succeeded in enforcing the excise law because 
we have arrested all lawbreakers, great and small alike, whereas 
under the old system no man with a “pull’’ feared molestation. 
In consequence, though the number of arrests has fallen off, 
the law is now for the first time in the city’s history honestly 
observed. 

Our opponents, who object to our enforcing the Sunday law, 
have clamored about our making arrests for small offenses, 
picking out instances where arrests have been made for selling 
neckties or suspenders or pickles. Of course, with a force of 
four thousand police it is not possible to prevent all unwise 
arrests, but, as a matter of fact, there were far more unwise 
arrests made under the old management of the department 
than under our administration. Of course, arrests for seem- 
ingly trivial offenses are not necessarily unwise, they are often, 
indeed, in the immense majority of cases, entirely proper. But 
in any event such arrests were more numerous under the pre- 
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ceding administration. Thus, turning to the blotter of the 
Twenty-second Precinct, we find that on Sunday, April 15, 
1894, one man was arrested by the police of that precinct for 
selling a necktie, another for selling a pair of suspenders, 
another for selling a pair of gloves, another for selling a pack- 
age of tacks, another for selling a handkerchief. The follow- 
ing Sunday, April 22, one was arrested for selling some shoe- 
laces, another for selling a bar of soap: and so it went on 
Sunday by Sunday. Nobody thought of mentioning these 
things then, although too often they represented arrests made 
at the expense of an offender who didn’t pay blackmail, while 
the man who did pay went untouched. Now, when we have 
ceased to make dishonest discrimination, our dishonest oppo- 
nents raise a lying clamor over our enforcement of the law. 

Again, turning to the Eleventh Precinct, I find that in 1894, 
the year before we came into office, on some Sundays the 
number of arrests ran up as high as forty; one of these arrests 
was for the sale of flowers, others for the sale of fruit, shoe 
laces, neckties, collars, etc. Under the present administration 
the number of arrests for offenses of this kind has decreased 
and not increased. In the precincts mentioned, during the last 
eight months of 1895, there were about ten per cent less of 
arrests made for these causes than there were for the corre- 
sponding period of 1894. The number of petty and unreason- 
able arrests were very much fewer; and no discrimination was 
shown in favor of men with a pull and against those without 
one. It is because of this last fact that we have been able to 
carry out the law more efficiently than ever before. 

It is perfectly true that we have honestly enforced the Sun- 
day liquor laws, like other laws, and we intend to enforce 
them as long as we are in office. If the lawgivers of the State 
believe that a working man should only labor six days a week, 
and that on the seventh he should be given an opportunity to 
rest and innocently enjoy himself, the only way to carry out 
their intent is to arrest and punish his trade rivals who defy 
the law, violate it with impunity, and therefore force other 
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working men also to labor on the seventh day or to be left 
behind by their competitors. If it is the intention of the people 
of this State to legalize all work on the seventh day, so that toil 
may be uninterrupted from week’s end to week’s end and un- 
broken by so much as a single day’s rest, why, let them enact 
laws to that effect; but while the present Sunday laws are on 
the statute-book this board of police commissioners will hon- 
estly endeavor to execute them. 

In closing I wish to say one word as a Republican to the 
Republicans now in control of affairs at Albany. I earnestly 
hope that they will not permit any action to be taken in the 
interest of the lawbreakers and the spoilsmen and against the 
interests of decent men. The party is sound, the party be- 
lieves in the honest enforcement of law, and the party has a 
right to demand that its representatives shall not betray it. 

For weeks every corrupt politician, every tool of the law- 
breaking liquor-seller, every friend of the semi-criminal classes, 
every man, rich or poor, who leads a vicious life, has been an- 
nouncing with glee that the present legislature, under one pre- 
text or another, would get rid of this police board. Now I 
wish it understood that we have no favors to ask. We are not 
suppliants requesting a favor: we are public officials who have 
served the public, and who demand fair play as a right. An 
attack against the present police board, made on no matter 
what pretext, is an attack on us because we have done our 
duty. The politicians who seek to control affairs at Albany 
must reckon with decent sentiment if they dare to punish us 
because we have declined to allow the police force to be used 
for political purposes by the hired mercenaries of politicians, 
because we have declined to protect half of the criminals in 
consideration of their paying blackmail and occasionally in- 
forming on the other half, and because we have declined to 
extend to the lawbreaking liquor-seller an immunity vouch- 
safed to no other criminal. 

The politicians who think they can gain the good-will of 
the liquor-sellers and their allies, and of the swarm of petty 
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half-criminals, who find their reward in corruption by legis- 
lating us out of office, will themselves have to reckon with the 
plain, lawabiding citizens of the State. 

It behooves you, gentlemen, to take steps to show them that 
if they pay heed to the criminal and the lawbreaker and the 
corrupt politician, by legislating out of office the present police 
board, they will have to reckon with an immense body of good 
citizens who do not believe in compromising with criminals, 
and who do believe in an upright and clean administration. 
They will have to reckon with that great body of men, both 
clergymen and laymen, who are not prepared to acquiesce in 
the punishment of public officials because they have meted out 
the same justice to the liquor-seller who violates the law on 
Sunday that they would mete out to him or any other man if 
he violated the law on a week-day. 
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very fair representative of the city of New York, and 
indeed of the whole United States, for it includes masses 
of men of every distinct national origin. 

Even in Revolutionary days, the population of the United 
States, and especially of the Middle and the Southern States, 
was of mixed origin. The dominant strain was English, but 
there were large German, Dutch, and French elements, and a 
considerable Celtic element, both Scotch and Irish. Since then 
there has been an enormous growth by immigration, as well 
as by natural increase, and among the immigrants the Germans 
and Irish have furnished the largest proportion, with plenty 
of English, Scandinavian, and French extraction, and in later 
years great masses of Italians, Slavs, and Jews. All these 
races, and notably the Germans and Irish, have contributed to 
the upbuilding of New York, which has also drawn heavily 
on the country population. For a long time the leading race 
elements in the New York police force have been, as they are 
now, Irish, German, and native American, with a sprinkling 
of almost every other race under the sun. 

The majority of the adult males of voting age in New York 
are of foreign birth. As might be expected, this means that 
a large number of the police force are also of foreign birth. 
The proportion is by no means so large, however, as many 
people seem to think. During the last days of Tammany rule, 
before the present board came into power, it rose as high as 
one-third, and in special batches of appointments as high as 
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one-half. After the advent of the present board the proportion 
of native-born increased steadily, until on our last lists it grew 
to be about ninety out of the hundred. Of course, however, a 
very large percentage of these were of foreign parentage. The 
ordinary working man, skilled mechanic, and the like, in New 
York, is apt to be of foreign parentage, even though of native 
birth, and he is also the ordinary recruit of the Police De- . 
partment. Under the present board a very large number of 
appointments were made—more than sixteen hundred all told, 
this being about four times as many as have ever previously 
been made in a corresponding period. As we raised the re- 
quirements, moral, mental, and physical, we found it difficult 
to fill these vacancies as quickly as we wished, and we had to 
draw on the country districts to make up the deficiency in 
applicants of the proper caliber from the city itself. 

Ever since the Civil War, men of Irish birth and parentage 
have furnished a larger number of recruits to the New York 
police force than any other nationality. At one period they 
very much exceeded those of all other races combined. This 
was partly due to the fact that the dominant party in New 
York included the bulk of the Irish vote, and had as leaders 
men who were mostly of Irish extraction. In consequence, 
there did at one time grow up a feeling that men of German or 
American origin had no chance of getting on the police force. 
I don’t think that this feeling was justified, even under Tam- 
many. ‘Tammany looked upon all races of mankind with a 
broad and genial tolerance, provided only that they came up 
(or rather down) to its standard. If a man had political in- 
fluence behind him, he would be appointed, no matter whether 
he was a native American, a German, or a Jew, just as quickly 
as if he were an Irishman. The reason that the Irish so over- 
whelmingly predominated was because their race furnished the 
great mass of active political workers of the party. During the 
latter days of Tammany rule, when the Police Department 
literally seethed with corruption, promotions and appointments 
went by purchase as a matter of course. Men had to furnish 
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money even though they had political backing, and if the money 
was furnished the scoundrels who drove the bargains cared © 
nothing as to the source from which it came. 

All this was changed during our administration. The civil- 
service law was enforced in the letter and spirit, and no heed 
whatever was paid to the politics or religion of applicants, or 
anything else except their qualification for the place they 
sought. The fact that even under the changed conditions the 
people of Irish birth or parentage continued to lead in point 
of numbers, shows the need of some other explanation. I 
think this explanation is to be found partly in the fact that 
men of Irish birth seem to have a natural tendency to seek 
public office, and partly because they furnish excellent material 
out of which to make policemen. Of the men of foreign birth 
appointed on the force, four-fifths are Irish. The Irishman 
coming to our shores is not hampered by the necessity of learn- 
ing a new language. Unlike the German, he does not come 
from a country which has been thrifty and materially pros- 
perous, and he has not been accustomed to the sharp com- 
petition of modern industrial and commercial life. Serving 
the government appeals to him as something which is attractive 
in itself, and which confers dignity upon him. Among New 
Yorkers of Irish parentage the boy is rather more apt than 
among New Yorkers of other parentage to grow up among 
people who take a great deal of interest in ward politics and 
in the local precinct heroes, among whom some of the police- 
men are sure to figure. The boy hears from his earliest days 
a good deal about the “force” and he wants to get on it. 

Besides, when he does get on he makes a very good police- 
man. No man who has studied the Civil War needs to be 
told that men of Irish blood fight well, and the career of the 
policeman necessarily implies in those who would successfully 
follow it the presence of the soldierly virtues—courage, daring, 
and alert resolution. If to these qualities the young fellow of 
Irish parentage joins intelligence, he has a chance of rising 
very high indeed. A very large percentage of those whom I 
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was instrumental in getting promoted to the higher places 
_ were of Irish origin. It is needless to say that, I did not take 
this into account in making promotions. If men earned pro- 
motion, I tried to see that they got it, without the slightest 
reference to whether they were of Irish, German, or American 
parentage, or whether they were Catholic or Protestant, Jew 
or Gentile, or of no recognized faith at all. The inspectors, 
captains, sergeants, and roundsmen whom I joined in making 
were made because we believed in their capacity, integrity, and 
courage; and on the whole I think a larger number were of 
Irish extraction than of any other. 

Of course, the men we thus got were widely different in 
stamp from those who had formerly been accustomed to enter 
the service. In the old days more than half the appointees had 
at one time or another served as bartenders or keepers of liquor- 
saloons. Under us, not more than one in a hundred had so 
served. We appointed a great many men from the various 
societies, notably temperance societies, of the different churches, 
both Catholic and Protestant. 

I remember one Catholic priest, whom I came to respect very 
highly during my service; he told me that nearly thirty of his 
parishioners had been appointed to the police force during my 
term. They were appointed simply on their merits; they were 
young fellows of fine physique and good character, who pos- 
sessed fair intelligence and school training. It was largely a 
matter of chance that we happened to get them at first. One 
or two of them entered our examinations, although without 
much hope of appointment. They passed. Their characters 
were investigated, and it was found they were trustworthy, 
honest, and hard-working, and they were forthwith appointed. 

As he afterward informed me, the priest made the discovery 
that the word of some saloon-keeper or professional politician 
was no longer necessary to secure an appointment, and he 
encouraged the young men of his church to apply. I found 
that when he said a man was of good character, it meant that 
he really thought so, and that he knew about it, and had good 
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reason to believe that what he said was the exact fact—which 
was important, for too many citizens, including too many ~ 
clergymen, will cheerfully recommend any man, wholly with- 
out regard to the facts. Accordingly, I began to lay great 
stress upon Doctor W’s recommendations, and in return the 
young men of his church began to wake up to the fact that if 
they applied for the force it rested purely with themselves 
whether they got on. 

We drew on the East Side college settlement, and on various 
churches. JI remember in particular one Methodist church, in 
the country district which was annexed to New York. Its 
pastor took the trouble to examine for himself into our system, 
concluded we were honest, and advised his parishioners to 
enter the examinations. They did, and we appointed in the 
neighborhood of twenty; native Americans of a very good 
stamp, boat-builders, ship carpenters, mates of coasting 
schooners, and the like—for the church was on Long Island 
Sound. 

Some Catholic priests, like some Protestant clergymen, and 
like a great many laymen of all creeds or none, would seek to 
get men advanced for improper reasons. I soon found out 
who these men were, and then simply disregarded whatever 
they said. Others, like my very dear friend, the late Father 
Casserly of the Paulist Fathers, I speedily found to be ab- 
solutely sincere, upright, and trustworthy. Men who were 
prompt to tell me of the good deeds of a man not of their own 
faith, and who never vouched even for a parishioner unless 
they were convinced that he really was what they said—with 
these I could work hand in hand. 

For the professional “know-nothing”’ I soon grew to feel 
much distrust. I always endeavored to keep my temper with 
every one, and to listen patiently to every complaint, but when 
one man attacked another because of his creed or his birth- 
place, I got rid of him in summary fashion. I treated with 
equal shortness those who sought to have a man advanced be- 
cause of his creed. I remember that on one occasion I re- 
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ceived, on the same day, a letter from a certain agitator much 
given to attacking Catholics, urging the promotion of a certain 
man because he was a Protestant, and, as he asserted, had 
been kept down by Catholic influence; and two other letters, 
one from a priest and one from a professional politician, urging 
the promotion of another man because he had weight in ‘“‘Catho- 
lic Irish circles,” and because they thought the Catholic Irish 
entitled to “recognition.” For a moment I thought of refus- 
ing to investigate the record and capacity of either man. 
Finally I did investigate, and found that they were both bad. 
I took the utmost pleasure in writing to their various backers 
that the men were unfit for promotion, and that even if they 
were fit, I should certainly decline to promote them when they 
relied on such arguments for advancement. I added that I 
should positively refuse to “recognize” any creed, or any 
nationality, or anything else except fitness. In other words, if 
there were ten promotions, and the best ten candidates were 
Jews, they would secure all the prizes, but if they were not 
the best, then none of them would be promoted; and no con- 
sideration as to “recognizing” any body of men, or any nation- 
ality, would enter into the matter one way or the other, whether 
they were Jews, Catholics or Protestants. 

Next to those Americans of Irish parentage, the two leading 
elements on the police force are the Americans of old native 
American stock, and the Americans of German parentage. The 
representatives of both of these, but especially of the former, 
increased very much during our term of service; toward the 
last, when a good many applicants came from the country, 
more than ninety per cent of the appointees were men of native 
birth and half of these of the old native American strain. 

There were, of course, not nearly as many men of German 
as of Irish birth appointed on the police force, because the 
Germans have to learn a new language. Of the Germans 
appointed some have been soldiers or sailors in the German 
army, or have served their term in our own army; these all 
make excellent officers—indeed, the best we got were honorably 
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discharged soldiers of the United States army or navy. Of . 
the Germans who have not had this advantage, a certain pro- 
portion always display a slight hesitancy in time of crisis, 
which probably comes from the fact that they never get thor- 
oughly habituated to their strange surroundings. The Ameri- 
cans of German parentage are usually entirely indistinguishable 
from the men of old native American stock. Of course, if they 
have lived in a German-speaking community, they still retain 
certain traits of their parentage. Otherwise they are generally 
like their fellow Americans of the old native stock ; if they come 
from the country, they are like other countrymen—if they 
come from the city, they have the stamp of the city upon them. 

The native Americans furnish, relatively to their numbers, 
the largest proportion of both the best and the worst men in 
the service. They are, on the average, men of superior in- 
telligence to any other class, and this intelligence tends to 
make them either better or worse than their fellows, accord- 
ingly as their course is shaped for good or for evil. Most of 
the native Americans are of country birth, although not all. 
A great many of them, though born on a farm or in a small 
town, have lived for some time in the city, working as drivers 
of milk-wagons or express-carts, as clerks, as mechanics, grip- 
men, and so forth. Next to the men who have been in the 
United States army or navy, the best, on the average, are the 
railroad men—engineers, firemen, conductors, and brakemen. 

The man fresh from the country always needs some break- 
ing in. If he is a weedy, run-to-seed sort of a fellow, he goes 
to pieces under the strain. If he has the right stuff in him, he 
becomes one of the best men on the force. At first he has to 
learn to be quick and alert, and obey orders instantly, instead 
of following out his natural bent, which is to reach the object 
at which he supposes his superior aims by his own methods. 
For the first few months he is not as well able to handle a 
tough as is the policeman of city birth, and notably the police- 
man of Irish parentage. The countryman is not accustomed to 
fight, or to the sudden emergencies of city life, and in the first 
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crisis or two in which he finds himself involved is apt to show 
hesitancy at just that fatal moment which decides whether the 
matter shall go one way or another. After he has once been 
knocked down by a gang of toughs and soundly thrashed, or 
has had some similar mishap befall him, all his troubles are at 
an end. When he again gets on duty he is a made man, and 
from that time on he can be depended upon for any kind of 
rough or dangerous work. 

We have representatives of many other nationalities. One 
of the best roundsmen whose promotion I secured was of 
Italian parentage. We appointed a number of men of Polish 
and Bohemian ancestry on the force; we also appointed a num- 
ber of Frenchmen, some of whose parents came from France 
and some from Canada. We appointed one Greek, who hor- 
rified some of his fellow officers, notably those of Irish birth, 
by his cheerful readiness to tell about them when they had 
done wrong. 

But next to the three leading strains, the most important is 
the Jewish. Few people have any idea of the fact that there 
are a large number of Jewish policemen on the New York 
force. The great bulk of the Jewish population, especially the 
immigrants from Russia and Poland, are of weak physique, 
and have not yet gotten far enough away from their centuries 
of oppression and degradation to make good policemen; but the 
outdoor Jew who has been a gripman, or the driver of an ex- 
press-wagon, or a guard on the Elevated, or the indoor Jew of 
fine bodily powers who has taken to boxing, wrestling, and 
the like, offers excellent material for the force. He is very 
intelligent, and, like the native American, is apt to be very 
good or very bad. Not only did we appoint a number of 
Jewish policemen, but we promoted a number, sometimes for 
marked proficiency in the discharge of their ordinary duties, 
sometimes for conspicuous gallantry in saving life, or in arrest- 
ing armed and dangerous criminals. 

There was one amusing incident which I recall in connection 
with our Hebrew policemen. It was at the time when the 
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German anti-Semite, Ahlwardt, came over to New York to 
preach a crusade against the Jews. A great many of the Jews 
became alarmed and incensed about his speaking here, and 
called upon me to prevent it. Of course I told them I could 
not—that the right of free speech must be maintained, and 
that unless he incited to riot, he would be allowed to speak 
against the Jews, just as we should let Jews speak against 
Christians. On thinking it over, however, it occurred to me 
that there was one way in which I could undo much of the 
mischief which he was trying to do, and I directed that so 
far as possible the policemen detailed to protect him at his 
meetings should themselves be Jews. This was done, and 
Herr Ahlwardt delivered his violent harangues against the 
men of Hebrew faith, owing his safety to the fact that he was 
scrupulously protected by men of the very race which he was 
denouncing. I doubt if this could have been done in most 
cities, and I felt it spoke very well for New York that we could 
do it. 

On another occasion, when a former Catholic priest came to 
New York to make a series of attacks upon the Catholic 
Church, I had him protected by a body-guard composed as 
nearly as possible only of Catholic policemen. In the same 
way we protect with equal impartiality the Orangemen’s and 
the St. Patrick’s day processions, and German, French, and 
Italian national celebrations. 

In short, in spite of their wide diversity of race origin, and 
in spite of some very evident shortcomings, the New York 
police as a body are a first-class set of men, and Americans 
through and through. They are brave, well disciplined, and 
efficient, and they have a very strong esprit de corps. In time 
past they have been corrupt, but this was because of the system 
under which they worked, and we accomplished an enormous 
amount toward putting a complete stop to this corruption. 
The prime reason why we succeeded so well in our efforts to 
improve a body of men who had been terribly demoralized 
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was because we treated them on their merits, wholly without 
regard to their creed or the birthplace of their parents, re- 
warding the good man and punishing the bad, without heeding 
anything save the virtues or faults of either. 


og 


LETTER OF RESIGNATION * 


New York, April 17, 1897. 

To THE Mayor. 

My dear Mr. Mayor: I herewith tender you my resignation 
to take effect on April 19 in accordance with our understanding. 

I wish to take this opportunity, sir, to thank you for appoint- 
ing me, and to express my very deep appreciation of your 
attitude toward me and toward the force, the direction of 
which you in part intrusted to my care. We have been very 
intimately associated with your work, and I know, as all men 
who have been associated with you do know, the devotion with 
which you have given all of your time and all of your efforts 
to the betterment of our civic conditions and the single-minded- 
ness with which at every crisis you have sought merely the 
good of the city. I have been able to work so zealously under 
you because you have never required of me anything but loyal 
service to what you conceived to be the best interest of New 
York City, and I well know that had I followed any other 
course it would have met with instant and sharp rebuke from 
you. I know also the almost incredible difficulties with which 
you have been surrounded, and the impossibility of your acting 
so as to please every one. Nevertheless, I firmly believe that 
people are now realizing that you have given us far and away 
the best administration which this city has ever had. In this 
department we, as well as you, have been hampered by unwise 
legislation, and the so-called bipartisan law, under which the 
department itself is administered, is of such absurdly foolish 


*Letter addressed to Hon. W. L. Strong, mayor of New York. New 
York Evening Post, April 17, 1807. 
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character that it has been impossible to achieve the results 
which would have been achieved had you had your hands free 
with reference to your appointees, and had your appointees in 
turn possessed full and proper power over the force. 
Nevertheless, very much has been accomplished. For the 
first time the police force has been administered without regard 
to politics, and with an honest and resolute purpose to enforce 
the laws equitably, and show favor to no man. The old 
system of blackmail and corruption has been almost entirely 
broken up; we have greatly improved the standard of disci- 
pline; we have preserved complete order; and we have warred 
against crime and vice more effectively than ever before. The 
fact that we have come short in any measure is due simply 
to the folly of the law which deprives us of the full measure 
of power over our subordinates which could alone guarantee 
the best results. We have administered the civil-service law 
in spirit and in letter, so as to show that there is not the 
slightest excuse for wishing to get rid of it, or for claiming 
that it does not produce the best possible results when honestly 
enforced. About two-fifths of the patrolmen have been ap- 
pointed by us under the operation of the civil-service law, 
and they make the best body of recruits that have ever come 
into the service. This is about four times the number of 
appointments that have ever before been made in the same 
period; and we have also.made many more promotions. In 
promotions and appointments alike we have disregarded wholly 
all considerations of political or religious creed ; we have treated 
all men alike on their merits, rewarding the good and punishing 
the bad without reference to outside consideration. This was 
the course followed so long as the board had control over 
all promotions; and it has been followed in the promotions 
actually made. I have joined with Commissioner Andrews in 
refusing to take part in any offer to promote men or appoint 
them on other terms. I cannot resist expressing my apprecia- 
tion of the high-mindedness, disinterestedness, courage, and 
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fidelity to duty which Commissioner Andrews has brought to 
the performance of every official action. 

During my term of service we have striven especially to 
make the police force not only the terror of the burglar, the 
rioter, the tough, the lawbreaker, and criminal of every kind, 
but also the ready ally of every movement for good. One 
of my pleasantest experiences has been working with all men, 
rich and poor, priests and laymen, Catholics and Protestants, 
Jews and Gentiles, who are striving to make our civic con- 
ditions better, who are striving to raise the standard of living, 
of morality, and of comfort among our less fortunate brethren. 
We have endeavored to make all men and all societies engaged 
in such work feel that the police were their natural allies. We 
have endeavored to make the average private citizen feel that 
the officer of the law was to be dreaded only by the lawbreaker, 
and was ever ready to treat with courtesy, and to befriend, any 
one who needed his aid. 

The man in the ranks, the man with the night-stick, has 
been quick to respond to our efforts, quick to recognize honesty 
of purpose in his superiors. You have in the police force a 
body of admirable men, brave, able, and zealous; under proper 
leadership they can at any time be depended upon to do the 
best possible work. I have bitterly regretted that the law 
under which the force is administered is so bad that it has been 
impossible to make of this splendid body of men all that could 
be made, if the board had one responsible head with complete 
power and absolute singleness of purpose to do right. 

Again thanking you for having appointed me, and for your 
treatment of me during my term of service, I am, with much 
gratitude and great respect, very faithfully yours, 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


40 
THE ISSUES OF 1896* 


HE next presidential campaign will be remarkable, if 
for no other reason than because in it the Democratic 
party will have to ask retention in power upon the 

ground that, if so retained, it will undo most of what it has 
done during the years that it had free governmental control. 
A party always bases much of its claim to public support 
upon the shortcomings of the opposite party; but the Republi- 
cans may safely leave the tale of their foes’ shortcomings to 
be told by their foes themselves. Next year it seems as if 
the Democracy would achieve the distinction of running, at 
one and the same time, both on the issue that it will hereafter 
keep the promises which hitherto it has failed to keep, and 
also on the issue that it is perfectly safe to trust it, because 
it never has kept its promises, and does not intend to, and 
therefore need not be taken at its word by any man who fears 
a convulsion in our financial or economic policy. 

This last must certainly be the attitude it will take on one 
of the great questions before the country—the tariff. The 
majority of Democrats are sincere believers in a low tariff 
looking toward free trade. However, few of them venture 
openly to champion free trade as a present-day possibility, 
and, as a whole, they have united only in demanding that 
vague entity known as “tariff reform,’’ which may mean any- 
thing or nothing. Undoubtedly, however, at the last election 
the great majority of Democrats understood tariff reform to 
mean a sweeping and general reduction in import duties, and 
the great majority of their leaders gave fullest and frankest 

* Century Magazine, November, 1805. 
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expression to this view. The bitter disappointment they felt 
over what they deemed their betrayal by some of the Demo- 
cratic leaders in Congress is too fresh in mind to need more 
than an allusion. No denunciation of the Fifty-third Con- 
gress by Republicans can compare in violence with the de- 
nunciation heaped upon it by leading Democrats everywhere. 
Much the most serious argument advanced against a policy of 
high tariff is that it puts a premium upon the sacrifice of the 
general welfare to the selfish interests of particular individuals 
and particular businesses or localities, and the most forceful 
plea advanced for a policy of low tariff is that it does away 
with this scramble of greedy and conflicting interests. Yet the 
tariff bill of 1894 was passed amid scenes more scandalous 
than had attended the passage of any previous bill. Never 
before was the general welfare so contemptuously disregarded 
in dealing with special industries. Never before did United 
States senators appear so openly as the guardians of, and 
attorneys for, those peculiar aggregates of capital which are 
commonly styled “‘trusts.’”’ The result proved the truth of the 
statement made by the brilliant Republican leader on whom 
there fell in the House the chief burden of opposing the 
passage of the tariff bill. Mr. Reed, in denouncing the queer 
measure which finally received the sanction of President Cleve- 
land’s signature, said that “protection was proper as a prin- 
ciple, but infamous as a preference.” The Wilson-Gorman 
Bill was described with exact nicety in this condemnation. It 
was largely a protective measure, for protection was yielded 
to certain industries in varying degree as a matter of prefer- 
ence and bargain and sale, but not as a matter of principle. 
It was a free-trade measure in spots, also; for here and 
there, where an industry had no special champion in Congress, 
or where it flourished in a district in which it was hopeless 
to expect Democratic votes, the duties were greatly reduced; 
but wherever an industry possessed a sufficiently formidable 
champion, and was willing to pay the price, it had little to 
fear. There were entirely disinterested believers in free trade, 
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or in a low tariff, in both the Upper and the Lower House; 
but in the actual event the power rested with their foes. One 
group of senators might demand much and another little. One 
might represent the immense wealth of the sugar trust, while 
another stood for the iron manufacturers, and yet a third 
merely for a single business interest, such as the manufacture 
of collars in some given town. But they all got what they 
wanted. The result was a law which nobody defended and 
everybody condemned, and which the majority of Democrats 
ridiculed and disliked even more than did the Republicans. 

It is needless now to recite the events of last year’s election. 
The Democratic party had been in complete power for the 
first time since the Civil War. The Senate, House, and Presi- 
dent—all had been theirs. They had passed their own tariff 
bill; they had done whatever they deemed proper on the ques- 
tion of finance; and the result was that the country went 
through such a time of business disaster as it had not seen 
since 1857. As to the exact causes of the depression men 
disagreed; but they were all agreed that the tariff agitation 
and its outcome played a big part therein. Some contended 
that the bill was iniquitous because in so many directions it 
kept and even increased the protective duties. Others saw in 
its free-trade provisions a menace to the prosperity of American 
working men. But they were all agreed in condemning it. 
Accordingly, at the polls in 1894 the Democrats received an 
even more crushing defeat than had befallen the Republicans 
four years previously. The result did not make entirely clear 
what the American people did want, but it left no kind of 
doubt as to what they did not want. 

On the tariff, therefore, the Democrats enter the next cam- 
paign handicapped by the fact that they repudiate their own 
handiwork. All of their leaders who are entitled to receive 
respectful attention denounce the Wilson-Gorman bill, and 
promise to supplant it by another. They cannot take any 
other position. They are traitors to their own principles unless 
they denounce as treachery to these principles the work of their 
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own hands. All they can promise is further agitation, further _ 
change and unrest, with all the attendant misfortunes of such 
change and unrest to the business community and to the world 
of working men. The Republicans, on the other hand, stand 
for a policy of commercial rest. They wish to continue the 
protective policy. They have no desire to carry the principle 
to unreasonable extremes. All they intend to do, if they have 
the power, is to remodel the present law wherever it is abso- 
lutely necessary to do so in the interests of impartial justice, 
so that all sections and all industries shall be treated alike. 

At present, however, the financial question bids fair to over- 
top the tariff in interest. If business had continued in its 
depressed condition, and if there had been a failure of crops 
in the West, the financial question would have been all-im- 
portant, and the fight would undoubtedly have resolved itself 
into a straight-out contest for and against free silver, the 
Democrats championing and the Republicans opposing un- 
limited coinage of the depreciated metal. The partial return 
of prosperity, however, has checked the free-silver craze. The 
Republicans have always been overwhelmingly against any 
form of “cheap” currency, whether under the guise of fiat 
paper or short-weight silver. All of the presidential candi- 
dates on the Republican side are and have been against it— 
Reed, Morton, McKinley, Harrison, Allison. The free-silver 
Republicans are important only because they are concentrated 
in a number of the Rocky Mountain States. These States 
are sparsely populated. They count for little in a party con- 
vention or in a national election, but they count for a great 
deal in the Senate; and it is this disproportionate representa- 
tion in the Senate that has given the free-silver people any 
weight at all in the Republican party. With the Democratic 
party affairs are widely different. In most of the great Demo- 
cratic States there is a very strong and real sentiment in 
favor of free silver. In some of these States the free-silver 
men are in the majority, and have complete control of the party 
machinery. In other States they form merely a large minority. 
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In yet others the two sides are evenly balanced, which some- 
times results in rather droll complications; as in Kentucky, 
where the Democratic convention compromised the matter by 
running a free-silver candidate on an anti-free-silver platform. 

In very many of the Democratic strongholds—notably in 
the South and Southwest—the Populist organizations seriously 
threaten Democratic supremacy. The Populists really repre-— 
sent very little except an angry but loose discontent with affairs 
as they actually are, and a readiness to grasp after any remedy 
proposed either by charlatanism or by an ignorance as honest 
as it is abysmal. The Populist party, therefore, waxes and 
wanes inversely as prosperity increases or declines; that is, 
the folly of certain voters seems to grow in inverse ratio 
to their need of displaying wisdom. At present, affairs over 
the country seem to be on the mend, and the Populist party 
is therefore losing power. The Democratic attitude toward 
free silver, in turn, depends very much upon the Populists’ 
strength. Wherever and whenever the Populists are a dis- 
tinct menace to the government, the Democrats try to outbid 
them by declaring in favor of unsound finance; but as the 
Populists become weak, the mass of the Democratic statesmen 
grow ready once more to stand by their party, even should 
that party decline to announce itself as unrestrictedly as they 
wish in favor of dishonest money. It seems likely, therefore, 
at present, that the Democrats will make no open fight for 
free silver; and as their leading men occupy every conceivable 
position upon this as upon all other public questions, it is quite 
impossible to foretell what any Democratic nomination will 
really mean. 

The Republican party’s attitude, on the contrary, is abso- 
lutely clear. It does not depend in the least upon whether 
the crops are good or bad, upon whether the business com- 
munity is or is not in a flourishing condition. It does not 
even depend upon who is nominated. From Iowa east every 
Republican State has declared, or will declare, in some shape, 
against the adoption of a free-silver platform; and even west 
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of Iowa the majority of Republicans, in all save the few rabid 
silver States, are against free silver and in favor of sound . 
finance. Every Republican whose nomination is a possibility 
is against the free coinage of silver, and has proved his faith 
by his votes and actions in time past. President Cleve- 
land, like ex-President Harrison, has shown himself a stanch 
friend of sound money. But in Congress, under Republican 
and under Democratic control alike, the great majority of the 
Republicans have been found ranged on the side of an honest 
currency, and the great majority of the Democrats have voted 
for that species of partial repudiation, the unlimited coinage of 
short-weight silver dollars. The Republican party, when as- 
sembled in a national convention, will certainly not declare for 
free silver. In my opinion it ought to declare unqualifiedly 
against it. But possibly the anti-free-silver men, knowing 
that they have the substance, will not refuse to give half of 
the shadow to the Rocky Mountain Republicans. Their presi- 
dential nominee will be a man who would veto any free-silver 
bill that passed Congress; their nominees for Congress itself 
will be men who would strenuously oppose such a bill. Re- 
fusal to be for free silver means, of course, that the party is 
resolutely against it; and the majority may rest content with 
this state of affairs, and spare the minority humiliation by 
refraining from denouncing in so many words the free coinage 
of silver. I should prefer that they did denounce it; but the 
denunciation is really a matter of small consequence when the 
attitude of the party is so clear, not alone from its present 
actions, but from its actions in the past. The Republican party, 
as a party is, as it always has been, unflinchingly against the 
free coinage of silver. 

Probably the convention will declare a desire for an interna- 
tional agreement to further bimetallism. Some of the anti- 
free-silver men, the extreme gold men, are as unreasonable in 
their fanaticism as any representatives of the Rocky Mountain 
mine-owners. These men violently oppose any scheme looking 
toward international bimetallism, and, indeed, at times seem 
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to object to it almost as much as to free silver. Such conduct 
is mere foolishness. The financial question is far too com- 
plicated to permit any persons to refuse to discuss any method 
which offers a reasonable hope of bettering the situation. 

The question of the free coinage of silver is not complicated 
at all. Very many honest men honestly advocate free coin- 
age; nevertheless, in its essence, the measure is one of partial 
repudiation, and is to be opposed because it would shake the 
country’s credit, and would damage that reputation for honest 
dealing which should be as dear to a nation as to a private 
individual. But the question of bimetallism stands on an en- 
tirely different footing. Very many men of high repute as 
statesmen and as students of finance, both at home and abroad, 
believe that great good would come from an international 
agreement which would permit the use of both metals in the 
currency of the world. No one is prepared to say that such 
an agreement would do harm. There is grave doubt as to 
whether the agreement can be reached; but the end is of such 
importance as to justify an effort to attain it. The people 
who oppose the move are, as a rule, men whom the insane 
folly of the ultra-free-silver men has worked into a panic of 
folly only less acute. 

These good people have come to a condition where they 
are apt to confound names and things, and to forget the rela- 
tive importance of words and of acts. A curious instance of 
this is afforded by their attitude toward ex-Speaker Reed dur- 
ing the last few months. Mr. Reed has occupied a position 
not too common among the public men of the country, because 
of his consistent and unflinching support of honest finance. 
His vote and speech have invariably been against every free- 
coinage bill, and against every other measure to depreciate 
the currency which has been introduced in Congress. When 
he was Speaker he actually, by the force of his iron will 
and commanding personality, stopped the passage of a free- 
silver bill through the Lower House, and thus prevented its 
going to President Harrison. The President would have 
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vetoed it; but the mere passage of the bill by Congress would 
have been a very serious shock to our credit, and would have ~ 
invited commercial disaster. Parties were very closely divided 
in the Fifty-first Congress, and the Democrats, with the ex- 
ception of a bare handful from the Northeast, supported the 
measure. Half a dozen Republicans from the Rocky Moun- 
tains also supported it. But Mr. Reed, by sheer weight of 
personal influence kept the immense majority of his party 
firm, being heartily backed by Mr. McKinley and every other 
Republican leader on the floor. The two sides were almost 
evenly balanced. Indeed, for two days, the free-silver men 
seemed to have a majority of one. The Democrats, assisted 
by the few free-silver Republicans, exhausted themselves in 
the effort to pass the bill. All of their leaders—Mr. Crisp, 
Mr. Mills, Mr. Springer—put forth every effort to force 
through the bill, and, for the moment, even such usually con- 
sistent hard-money Democrats as Mr. Wilson, of West Vir- 
ginia, abandoned their faith and turned in with the silver 
men. Not another man in the country could have barred the 
passage of the bill, But Mr. Reed did bar it. With in- 
domitable resolution he stopped its passage for three days, 
until at last he rallied the bare majority necessary to kill it. 

Finally, Mr. Reed voted for the gold-bond resolution ren- 
dered necessary by the peculiar terms in which President Cleve- 
land couched his contract with the syndicate that took the 
United States bonds. Like very many men, both Republicans 
and Democrats, he did not approve of the terms of this con- 
tract, and he was not able to express the unmeasured ap- 
probation which its friends seemed to demand. The important 
thing, however, was his vote; and his vote was given, as it 
always had been, for sound finance. Not even the fact that the 
bulk of his party associates broke away from him and joined 
with the bulk of the Democrats in refusing to support the 
gold bond, swayed Mr. Reed. His personal dislike to the 
terms of the contract did not prevent him from casting his vote 
in accordance with what he deemed, on the whole, the best 
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interests of the country. Yet the extreme gold people of the 
Northeast actually condemned his action, failing to see, what 
to a disinterested observer is self-evident, that his conduct 
proved conclusively that even in the most trying emergencies 
he can be relied upon to stand firmly for honest money. Truly 
the attitude of his critics affords another instance of “the in- 
finite capacity of mankind to withstand the introduction of 
knowledge.’ No man deserves more at the hands of believers 
in sound money than Mr. Reed; and his views are the views 
of the great mass of Republican voters. In the next presiden- 
tial campaign the Republican party will stand for sound finance, 
for honest money, and against the free coinage of the depre- 
ciated silver dollar. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the Republican party will 
also make an aggressive fight on the question of America’s 
foreign policy. A policy of buncombe and spread-eagleism in 
foreign affairs would be sincerely to be deprecated; but a 
policy of tame submission to insult is even worse. In its 
foreign policy the present Democratic administration has of- 
fered a most unpleasant contrast to the preceding Republican 
administration. The very Democrats who have stood stoutest 
in warring against the great majority of their own party for 
sound finance have also been unpleasantly conspicuous in forc- 
ing their party to adopt a thoroughly improper and un-Ameri- 
can tone in foreign affairs. Unfortunately, very many decent 
men in the country, and especially in the Northeast, are too 
timid, or too unpatriotic, to wish the United States to play 
the part it should among the nations of the earth. America 
must never play the part of a bully; but even less must she 
play the part of a coward; and it is this last most unpleasant 
part which, during the last two years of Democratic admin- 
istration, she has once or twice come near playing. 

We should build a first-class fighting navy—a navy, not 
of mere swift commerce-destroyers, but of powerful battle- 
ships. We should annex Hawaii immediately. It was a crime 
against the United States, it was a crime against white civiliza- 
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tion, not to annex it two years and a half ago. The delay 
did damage that is perhaps irreparable; for it means that at 
the critical period of the island’s growth the influx of popu- 
lation consisted, not of white Americans, but of low-caste la- 
borers drawn from the yellow races. We should built the 
Isthmian Canal, and it should be built either by the United 
States Government or under its protection. We should inform 
Great Britain, with equal firmness and courtesy, that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine is very much alive, and that the United States 
cannot tolerate the aggrandizement of a European power on 
American soil, especially when such aggrandizement takes the 
form of an attempt to seize the mouths of the Orinoco. 

This does not mean a policy of bluster. No American 
President or secretary of state, no American legislative body, 
should ever make a threat which is not, if necessary, to be 
backed by force of arms. Honorable peace is always desirable, 
but under no circumstances should we permit ourselves to be 
defrauded of our just rights by any fear of war. No amount 
of material prosperity can atone for lack of national self- 
respect ; and in no way can national self-respect be easier lost 
than through a peace obtained or preserved unworthily, whether 
through cowardice or through sluggish indifference. 

The conduct of our foreign affairs under President Har- 
rison was, on the whole, admirable. Our attitude toward Ger- 
many in the Samoan incident, and toward Chile later, raised 
our standard high. We behaved in each instance with great 
moderation, but with entire firmness, and in each our conduct 
was rewarded with excellent results. We preserved the same 
attitude toward the great European empire and the spitfire 
South American republic. In the latter case, indeed, it was 
only our timely firmness that prevented the Chileans forcing 
us into a position which would have certainly meant war. All 
of this stands in striking contrast to the behavior of the pres- 
ent administration toward Hawaii and Nicaragua, and in the 
dispute between England and Venezuela. The one failure of 
President Harrison’s administration was in the Bering Sea 
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case, and this failure was due to our overanxiety for a 
peaceful settlement, and consequent willingness to yield what 
we ought not to have yielded. Had we taken the stand which 
was advocated by the secretary of the navy, Mr. Tracy, and 
which had already been advocated by Mr. Phelps when min- 
ister to England under President Cleveland, there would have 
been no war, the seals would now have been alive, and there 
would have been no danger of the extinction of the greatest 
industry of the North Pacific. We ought never to have agreed 
to an arbitration; but we did, and the present administration 
has, of course, made matters worse. It is not a page of Amer- 
ican diplomacy upon which we can look back with pride; but 
it offers a most wholesome lesson. It should teach us to be- 
ware, beyond all others, of the peace-at-any-price men. It 
should teach us to be exceedingly cautious about entering into 
any arbitration. Above all, it should teach us the lesson of 
courteous but resolute insistence on our rights, at no matter 
what cost. 

The Republican party will go into the next election as the 
champion of the only foreign policy to which self-respecting 
Americans can subscribe; and the Democratic party, on this 
issue, will either have to condemn without reservation its own 
immediate past, or else must stand as the apologist of a policy 
of national humiliation. 

More important, almost, than any specific measure or policy 
is the general attitude of the Republican party toward good 
government. A party is much more than its candidate or its 
platform. It is even more than the men who, in the aggregate, 
compose it at the moment; for it is a bundle of traditions, 
tendencies, and principles as well. Every act of an organized 
Republican body in any portion of the Union has some effect 
upon the general party welfare. Republicans, and specially 
Republican politicians, in and out of office, must, if they have 
the welfare of the party at heart, feel that a heavy responsi- 
bility rests upon them. They must take the right side on every 
issue that arises, local or State or national. It is a discredit to 
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the whole party when Republicans put into office a scoundrel 
of any kind. It is a credit to the whole party when they work _ 
in any place disinterestedly for good government. They must 
feel this, and they must show that they feel it. Everywhere 
they must stand for law and order.. The lawbreaker, whether 
he be lyncher or whitecapper, or merely the liquor-seller who 
desires to drive an illegal business, must be made to feel that 
the Republican party is against him. Every ballot-box stuffer, 
every bribe-taking legislator, every corrupt official of any 
grade, must be made to feel that he is an outcast from the Re- 
publican party. The party must stand firmly for good gov- 
ernment in our cities; and in many cases this good government 
can only be obtained by the sinking of partisan lines in mu- 
nicipal contests. The Republican party must stand by the civik 
service law, national and State. Republicans of every grade 
must feel that it behooves them to see that their party rep- 
resentatives in every office are clean and honest men; and for 
the sake of the welfare of the party they must rigorously punish 
the scoundrels who use the party name to cloak their own base 
purposes. On the great national issues of the day—the tariff, 
finance, and foreign policy—the Republican party has all the 
advantage of position in the presidential fight upon which we 
shall shortly enter. All Republicans must be specially careful 
to strengthen this position by making it their duty to see that 
the dishonest and unworthy representatives of their party are 
punished, and to see that in every locality the Republican party 
stands for honesty, decency, and good citizenship on whatever 
may be the issue for the moment. 


4I 
CASH AND CREDIT? 


HERE is a certain difficulty in arguing the issue of this 
campaign, the question of free silver. It is always 
difficult to make elaborate argument about the eighth 

commandment. When a man quotes, ‘“Thou shalt not steal,” 
and another promptly replies by asking “Why not?” really 
the best answer is to repeat the commandment again. If a 
man cannot at the first glance see that it is as immoral and 
vicious to repudiate debts as it is to steal, why, it becomes quite 
a hopeless task to try to convince him by the most elaborate 
arguments. 

There is much in the question of finance that is very com- 
plicated. There is much which only those statesmen and those 
students who have made a special study of the question are 
competent to deal with. Underlying facts, however, are all 
very simple. If a man will take the trouble to think, he will 
see at once that the great element in our financial system is 
the element of credit. Let me illustrate this by a very homely 
example: The other day I was speaking to one of our detectives 
about the fact that many of the big pickpockets seemed to 
prefer to work on the East and West Sides of the city rather 
than Fifth Avenue and Broadway. He answered by saying 
that a great many of the wealthy people rarely carried any- 
thing but small check-books in their pockets. They paid for 
everything they bought by check, that is by credit. On the 
other hand, many of the women going to market on the East 
and West Sides carried with them in their dress-pockets the 

1Speech before the Commercial Travellers’ Sound-Money League, New 
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money they had saved from their husbands’ wages; the work- 
ing men coming home on Saturday night had their entire 
week’s wages in their pockets. In other words, it was these 
men and the women who had the cash and it was the rich men 
who had the credit. 

Now the Populists in their platform, on which Mr. Bryan 
stands just as squarely as he does on the Chicago platform, 
declared that there is not enough money in the country and 
demanded enough money to give each citizen fifty dollars. 
Mr. Bryan’s Democratic platform demands free silver upon 
the ground (an entirely false ground, by the way) that it 
would double the amount of money in circulation. Do not they 
see that it is not so much what cash a man has actually in his 
possession as what his credit is, what his collateral is, that 
counts? The merchant with the check-book has perhaps less 
of the fifty dollars in cash that the Populists demand than has 
the working man or the skilled mechanic who has his wages 
in his pocket. The difference between them is that the one has 
an unlimited credit. Although he has no money, he has the 
collateral. 

No change in the coinage laws is going to alter this fun- 
damental fact that if we had free silver the working man 
would not have any more money than he has now. No Popu- 
listic statesman has been able to point out exactly how the 
fifty dollars he demands would get into each man’s pocket. On 
the contrary, the working man, if he had free silver, would 
merely have the same number of dollars as he has now, and 
worth about half as much. The things that give the wealthy 
man his credit, that is, his store, his factory, his land, or what- 
ever he owns, would still be his. Then, doubtless, there would 
be depression, and he would not have as much credit as he 
now has. He would not be able to buy as much as he did 
before from the farmer and the manufacturer, and he would 
not be able to pay as much to the laborer, but he would still 
have the credit and the collateral, and he would therefore re- 
tain his relative advantage just as much as he does now. The 
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only thing would be that with free silver, instead of having 
the difference between the well-to-do man of means and the 
well-to-do laborer, as now, we would substitute the difference 
between the crippled man of means and the starving man. 

I remember being down in a county in a Western State, 
near the Mexican border, on the Rio Grande. It was a true 
Populistic stronghold. The voters had got to the point of 
believing not merely in free silver, but they wanted a coin 
based on corn and cotton. Mind you, they were good fellows, 
and I liked them, but they had allowed their prejudice to warp 
their judgment. They did not like the law of supply and de- 
mand, and they thought they could remedy it by some law of 
Congress to which nature would not pay the slightest heed. 
We got pretty intimate after a while, and I was struck by the 
fact that they all told me that they had no money, that there 
was no money in the country, that the goldbugs in Wall Street 
had cornered the money of the country, and that they could 


_ not get money to move their crops. After a while I struck 


into the discussion and told them that although I was a 
stranger in the country, I was known at the local bank in 
the village, and if they would give me forty-eight hours I 
could get all the money I wanted there, and that I should think 
they could, too. Then it finally came out that what they really 
meant was not that they had no money, but that they had no 
credit, or collateral; that is, they had not the things with which 
money is bought. Those of them who were not in debt and 
had something that some one wanted to buy, had not the slight- 
est difficulty in getting all the money they wanted. 

One word more about my good friends. I was talking 
with the local banker a few days afterward and he mentioned 
to me that New York certainly did distrust that particular 
county; that he had met with great difficulty to float certain 
of the village bonds in Wall Street. A few minutes afterward, 
however, he mentioned the fact, which he did not seem to re- 
gard as particularly relative, that the village had defaulted on 
the first payment of interest on those bonds. Now, of course; 
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that meant that the credit of the whole region was impaired. 
I want to point out to you that this was a particular instance 
of a thing which happens very frequently under similar con- 
ditions. The people who had loaned the money to that par- 
ticular village in question did so with great reluctance, and they 
loaned only because the would-be borrowers were very impor- 
tunate. Now, of course, they loaned their money with the hope 
of having it returned, and of getting something for its use, 
otherwise they would have kept it. When the first payment 
of interest was defaulted on, it was the lender and not the bor- 
rower of the money who was hurt. But after the wrong was 
done the ones who were hurt were the people living in the 
neighborhood, for nothing is more certain than that no one 
is more hurt by repudiation than the borrowers in the neigh- 
borhood, for then they find that they have extreme difficulty 
in getting money and can only get it at an exhorbitant rate of 
interest. 

Now, if these people had been able to pay their debts in 
silver, it might have helped them for one season, but at the 
end of that season they would be worse off than they were 
before, and the wage-earners would not have had even the 
single season’s help. The amount of money per capita in a 
country is not of the slightest influence in reality. In France 
there is very nearly three times as much money per capita as 
there is in Switzerland, but prices are different in the two 
countries, and on the whole the condition of the poorer classes 
in Switzerland is decidedly better than in France. It is the 
credit that really counts, and not the amount of money in 
circulation. As Tom Reed said the other day: “Hay-racks are 
very good things, very necessary things, and you need a suffi- 
ciency of them; but they are only the measure for hay, and if 
the hay-crop is short what you want is more hay and not more 
hay-racks.” 

People talk a great deal about the fall in prices since silver 
was demonetized in 1873. Prices had been falling in this coun- 
try during eight years previous to that period. Prices had 
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fallen more than they have during any similar time since. The 
price of capital has fallen, but the price of the most important 
product of the country has risen. I mean the price of labor. 
There has been a steady decline in the value of the product 
of the capitalist—that is, interest—while the product of the 
wage-earner, labor, has risen. While the rate of interest has 
gone down the price of labor has gone up. During the past 
twenty-three years in which we have been told that the goldbug 
has worked his wicked law, he has somehow seen that the price 
of the product of the laboring man has steadily risen, while 
the price of the product of the capitalist, that is, interest, has 
fallen. 

It is perfectly true that some great staples have gone down 
in price. Those who raise them have suffered very much, and 
I have the deepest sympathy for the men, and especially the 
poor men who have met with undeserved misfortune. Such 
men naturally will grasp any quack remedy held out to them 
in the belief that it will benefit them. I have great sympathy 
with honest men, East or West, who have suffered, but it 
is mere folly for them to try to relieve themselves by battling 
against nature, and it is wicked for them to try to better them- 
selves by making others who have been more prosperous suffer 
in their turn. It is a terrible thing for a man to lose a child 
by having it fall from a third-story window, but it is really 
no help at all to this man to try to repeal the laws of gravi- 
tation. In the same way it is a bad thing for a near-sighted 
man to lose his glasses, but if he does lose them it is not the 
correct thing for him to go about smashing the glasses of 
other near-sighted men. The value of the wheat-crop has gone 
down, and it has been a great misfortune for the farmers, 
and a misfortune for the whole country, but that does not make 
it good policy on the part of the farmer to destroy his home 
market, to destroy the power of others to purchase his products 
—of the capitalist, of the laborer. More than fifteen years ago 
a good many of us went into ranching in the far West. Cat- 
tle are to-day worth one-third less and horses two-thirds less 
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than they were at that time. But I do not see how by decreas- 
ing the ability of the wage-earner and the smaller capitalist to 
buy beef we are going to sell more cattle, or how we are going 
to get him to substitute horse-cars for the trolley and the 
electric cars. What is true of grass-fed beef and horses is 
true of wheat. We have many times the amount of silver 
now that we had prior to 1873; we have more money per 
capita than almost any other civilized country excepting France. 
In fact, we have coined ten times as much silver since 1873 
as we coined before. The price of wheat has fallen in spite 
of this, the price of cotton has fallen simply because the pro- 
duction of both have been increased. But the price of wheat 
received by the farmer has not fallen as much as the cost of 
transporting it to market has fallen. 

I have not tried to give you statistics, and I shan’t go on 
to show that the countries on a silver basis are the least pros- 
perous, least civilized countries, where the laborer is most 
poorly paid. They are countries like Mexico, where the rate 
of wages is but one-third what it is with us. On the other 
hand, the gold countries are those countries that are the most 
prosperous and the most highly civilized, which pay their la- 
borers double and triple what the si.ver countries do. But I 
will ask you to remember the fundamental facts in this con- 
troversy. It is really a fight for honest money and honest cur- 
rency against the debasement of the currency and the impair- 
ment of credit. Free silver is but a step toward fiat money. 
Mr. Bryan’s chief competitor for the nomination for the 
presidency was Mr. Bland, and the one speech of Mr. Bland 
that will always live is that in which he demanded that the 
national debt be wiped out with a sponge. Now he and his 
associates are trying to wipe out half of it at one sweep. At 
bottom, these men stand for a bitter warfare against industry 
and thrift. At bottom, they are hostile to the men who save, 
to the men who put their money in the savings-banks, who are 
investors in any form of productive capital, whether bonds or 
real estate or crossroad stores. Every demagogue in the land, 
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every man who hates with a venomous hatred the well-to-do 
because they are well-to-do, the thrifty because they are thrifty, 
and have worked and saved, is arrayed against us. 

I noticed the other night that one of this genre said that 
the poor man ought to be in favor of free silver because the 
rich man favored a sound currency. He might as well have 
said that the poor man ought to eat his meat raw because the 
rich man likes to have his cooked. In fact, the demand for free 
silver is largely not an expression of opinion, but is rather a 
demand for something which it is believed will punish the 
people who have the most thrift and the most intelligence. Yet 
history teaches us nothing more plainly than that if the hard- 
working and the thrifty be punished the ultimate loss falls most 
heavily on the poorer classes. Cheap money is in the end the 
dearest money for the working man. 

But free silver is not the worst thing in the Chicago plat- 
form. That platform contains an attack on the Supreme 
Court, and therefore upon the main dependence of our liber- 
ties. It contains a demand that the laws shall not be enforced 
in certain contingencies. It is fitting that with the demand for 
free silver should go the demand for free riot. The men who 
are ready to strike down the currency of the country are ready 
to strike down at the same time that safeguard of our liberties 
which we have received from our forefathers in the Consti- 
tution—the Supreme Court. 


42 
THE MENACE OF THE DEMAGOGUE* 


mob-leaders have them at times and so do well-meaning 

demagogues when their heads are turned by the applause 
of men of little intelligence and their minds inflated with the 
possibility of acquiring solid leadership in the country. The 
dominant note in Mr. Bryan’s utterances and in the campaign 
waged in his behalf is the note of hysteria. Messrs. Bryan, 
Altgeld, Tillman, Debs, Coxey, and the rest have not the power 
to rival the deeds of Marat, Barrére, and Robespierre, but 
they are strikingly like the leaders of the Terror of France 
in mental and moral attitude, plus an added touch of the gro- 
tesque rising from the utter folly as well as the base dishonesty 
of their trying to play such a role in such a country as ours. 
For Mr. Bryan we can feel the contemptuous pity always felt 
for the small man unexpectedly thrust into a big place. He 
does not look well in a lion’s skin, but that is chiefly the fault 
of those who put the skin on him. But in Mr. Altgeld’s case 
we see all too clearly the jaws and hide of the wolf through the 
fleecy covering. Mr. Altgeld is a much more dangerous man 
than Mr. Bryan. He is much slyer, much moré intelligent, 
much less silly, much more free from all the restraints of some 
public morality. The one is unscrupulous from vanity, the 
other from calculation. The one plans wholesale repudiation 
with a light heart and bubbling eloquence, because he lacks 
intelligence and is intoxicated by hope of power; the other 
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would connive at wholesale murder and would justify it by 
elaborate and cunning sophistry for reasons known only to his 
own tortuous soul, For America to put men like this in con- 
trol of her destinies would be such a dishonor, as it is scarcely 
bearable to think of. 

In one way I am half inclined to regret making a speech in 
this campaign in which I may seem to speak particularly to 
any single body of the community, for this is essentially a 
campaign in which all Americans are vitally interested, with 
an equal interest simply because they are Americans. But there 
is a certain appropriateness in making a special appeal to men 
who have been exceptionally favored by fortune in the mat- 
ter of education, because in this, as in every other crisis of the 
nation’s history, we have a right to demand the best effort from 
those who should be best able to make that effort. With us 
in America the college man acquires by virtue of his educa- 
tion not special privileges but special duties, and this is as it 
should be. Every man who has been able to get better mental 
training than his fellows should feel an always increasing bur- 
den of responsibility for his actions, and should be ever ready 
to do more than even his full duty by the State. In time of war 
we have a right to expect that the men from our colleges will 
shed their blood, without thought, for the honor of their land. 
In my own college the noblest building is that built in memory 
of the sons of Harvard who fell in the Civil War; of young 
Shaw, lying buried with his negro troops on the ground where 
they uncomplainingly went to their doom, because fate had 
denied them victory and they would not accept defeat ; of young 
Lowell, who, “hurt to death, flashed on and tipped with fire 
the wedge that rived the hostile lines asunder”; and of all the 
many others who gladly faced death, in the years that offered 
most joy for life, so that the shackles should be stricken from 
the slave and the flag that had been rent asunder be once more 
made whole and without a seam. 

What the college man should be ever ready to do in times 
of malice domestic or foreign levy, he should also be ready 
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to do in these no less menacing crises of peace when the na- 
tion’s life is threatened by evils as terrible as those of any war. 
Heart and hand, body and brain, every faculty and power he 
possesses should be freely spent in behalf of the cause of right- 
eousness. In this presidential election we confront a danger 
graver than any that has menaced the country from its birth, 
save at the time of the election of 1860 alone. On the result 
next month depends whether we shall hang our heads with 
shame because our country has become the dupe and willing 
prey of dishonest demagogues, because we have announced 
that we do not wish to pay our just debts, because we have an- 
nounced that we do not wish to enforce our laws and are will- 
ing to account the national honor as nothing in the balance 
against successful trickery; or else we shall stand prouder than 
ever of our citizenship in that great republic whose boast it 
has been that at last this nation, alone of all nations through 
the ages, has solved the problem of preserving orderly liberty, 
of standing stoutly for the rights of the individual, while yet 
being careful to allow no man to be wronged, and of guarding 
with jealous care that national honor which can be seriously 
hurt only by our own folly or our own weakness. No other 
nation can harm us, if only we are true to ourselves; but we 
shall deserve all the misfortune that will surely overtake us 
if we surrender ourselves into the control of the base panderers. 
to dishonesty and disorder. 

Our foes are waging a campaign which is at bottom waged 
primarily against morality and ability. They hate the men who 
pay their debts and obey the laws, exactly as they hate the men 
who win success in life or who cause the laws to be enforced. 
They use free silver as a cry because they hope therewith for 
the moment to mislead some honest men and to bribe some 
dishonest men; but they really care little for any particular 
form of policy as regards the currency. At bottom what they 
most desire is to strike down the men who by virtue of leader- 
ship in any walk of life, whether it be in business or theology 
or law or literature or science, tend by their efforts to raise 
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the whole community upward. The forces which they have 
rallied behind them and which give them their only real power 
are the dark and mean hostility and envy felt for all men of 
ability by those unworthy men who care more to see their 
brethren fail than themselves to win success by earning and 
deserving it. Mr. Bryan and his followers rail at every form 
of enterprise and thrift and at all the countless manifestations 
of intelligence and of organized effort which go to make up 
civilization. He attacks business men as such. He attacks 
clergymen as such. 

It is only natural that he should rail also at those who have 
spent part of their youth in striving to train their minds. He 
and his compeers who assail success in any form and strive to 
rouse the jealousy and malice of the less able against the more 
able, of the less fortunate against the more fortunate, show 
that they are ignorant of the first principles of our American 
social life. These principles demand that a man shall be treated 
for what he is, be he rich or be he poor. It is as un-American 
to deride and attack the man of means because he is well-to-do 
or the man of letters because he has a trained mind as it 
would be to attack his poorer brother who has had no chance 
to win the wealth or learning. The baseness of the latter 
attack is such that no American who thinks as we do would 
dream of making it; but Mr. Bryan and his kind have shown 
us that there are unfortunately some Americans who need to 
be taught the baseness and folly of the attack on those who 
have worked, who have studied, who have won success in letters 
or science or business. 

The American whose good fortune it has been to have a 
college training would never dream for a moment of claiming 
any superiority on that account; but he is bound to demand 
that neither shall it be held against him. Mr. Bryan seemingly 
thinks it should be. He stands on his own feet as other Amer- 
icans stand. If in spite of his advantages he goes wrong let 
him be unsparingly judged, but if because of his college train- 
ing he can do better in his profession, or can do more good 
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to his fellows, then he has a right to the credit of such suc- 
cess or such achievement. He has a right to demand that 
exactly as he is given no advantage so shall he be put at no 
disadvantage. If the best men among us are men wholly with- 
out training we demand that they shall be given the places of 
highest honor. If, on the other hand, they have had that 
training, we again demand that they shall be given the places 
for which their ability fits them. The two greatest of all 
Americans, the two Americans who left the indelible im- 
press of their individuality upon the history of the world for 
all time to come, were Washington, who founded the Re- 
public, and Lincoln, who saved and perpetuated it. What man, 
in dealing with these, the mightiest of our countrymen, is him- 
self so small as to judge them by aught save those high 
abilities and virtues which have made not only our nation but 
all mankind forever their debtors? Who cares which of them 
it was that trained himself while splitting rails and handling 
a flatboat and which one got his training while managing his 
inherited estate? In passing final judgment on their services, 
what is either fact to us, who revere and honor and take pride 
in them and who strive, however feeble, to follow in the path | 
where these giants of our people first painfully trod the way? 

Instead of a government of the people, for the people, and 
by the people, which we now have, Mr. Bryan would substitute 
a government of a mob, by the demagogue, for the shiftless 
and disorderly and the criminal and the semicriminal. The 
fight for free silver, that is, the fight for that species of dis- 
honest money which its advocates euphoniously call cheap 
money, is after all only one phase of the fight against civiliza- 
tion which is being waged by the opponents of decent govern- 
ment in this campaign. There are, of course, many sincere 
and honest men who follow Mr. Bryan’s standard because 
they believe that the coinage of free silver would help the eco- 
nomic situation and consider this the overshadowing issue of 
the campaign. But these men by themselves would not be 
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formidable foes. They do not make up the bulk even of those 
who follow Mr. Bryan on the financial issue alone. 

With the majority of the men who want cheap money the 
silver dollar is desired, not because of any abstruse theories 
about the benefits of bimetallism, but because it is the first 
step toward that money. Mr. Bland, Mr. Weaver, and all 
the old-time Greenbackers, or soft-money men, whose motto 
was “to wipe out the national debt as with a sponge,” form 
the backbone of those supporters of Mr. Bryan who are drawn 
to him by his financial theories. These men champion a silver 
dollar because it is cheaper than the gold dollar, just as they 
would champion a copper dollar rather than one of silver if 
copper could be made an issue at the moment. What they 
really want is irredeemable paper money. In other words these 
curious beings, who sometimes possess good hearts and some- 
times not, but who always possess foggy brains, think that the 
money is of value precisely in the ratio of its being valueless. 
Gold and its equivalents possessing the greatest value, and 
forming, therefore, the currency of all the prosperous civilized 
communities, seem to them undesirable. They want money 
that is cheap; that is not so valuable. They like a silver dollar, 
as compared to a gold dollar, because it is worth only half as 
much; but they like a paper dollar even more because it is not 
worth anything. They seem to have a curious inverted idea 
that the minute we can get money that is not worth anything it 
will turn out to be able to purchase everything. 

If there was anything in their theory one of the most pros- 
perous communities that ever existed should have been the Con- 
federate States just before the collapse of the Confederacy. 
There was any amount of money, such as it was, in the Con- 
federacy then and prices were on a scale which should surely 
have satisfied all who wished to see them high. A pair of 
boots cost three thousand dollars, and a carpenter’s wife who 
went marketing had to fill her basket entirely full of fiat money 
if she expected to bring it home half full of anything else. 
Nevertheless, the people were in a condition of wretchedness 
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and starvation such as we now can hardly conceive. It really 
does not matter much as to the quantity of the money in a 
country. It is the quality of the money that is of importance 
and the circumstances of the people. The real point is that 
the credit of the country should be good and that it should 
contain those things of which money is merely the measure 
of value. 

But the Bryanites do not depend and cannot depend only 
upon the cry for cheap money. Dishonest finance is only one 
of their rallying cries; they wish also a debased judiciary and 
an executive pledge not to interfere with violent mobs. What 
they appeal to is the spirit of social unrest, the spirit of dis- 
content. They have invoked the aid of the mean and sombre 
vices of envy, of hatred for the well-to-do, and of class and 
of sectional jealousy. Mr. Bryan and the men who stand at 
his right and his left hands—Altgeld, Tillman, Coxey, Debs, 
and the rest of the crew—are fit representatives of those forces 
which simmer beneath the surface of every civilized commu- 
nity, and which, if they could break out, would destroy not 
only property and civilization but finally even themselves, leav- 
ing after them a mere burnt-out waste, as a cooled lava over- 
flow becomes mere slag and cinders. They seek to rally to 
their banners all the forces that make for social disorder and 
national destruction. They hold out lures to the honest man 
who, through no fault of his own, has met with crushing dis- 
aster, and who strikes at what he calls the conditions of so- 
ciety with the same unreasonable anger that makes a child 
strike at the table or door against which it has hurt itself. 
They dazzle the eye of the visionary social reformer (well 
known to every man who has struggled for practical reform 
as one of his greatest enemies) ; the being who reads Tolstoy, 
or, if he possesses less intellect, Bellamy and Henry George; 


who studies Carl Marx and Proudhon, and believes that at | 


this stage of the world’s progress it is possible to make every 
one happy by an immense social revolution, just as other en- 


thusiasts of similar mental caliber believe in the possibility | 
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of constructing a perpetual-motion machine. They bid for 
the support of the knaves who see their profit in social con- 
vulsion, hoping to find it, if they be demagogues, in the shape 
of high office; or if they are more vulgar wrong-doers, in the 
opportunities offered by a general relaxation of the laws. They 
attract to their standard of the sullen, men without very much 
intellect or very much strength of character, who are given to 
emotional bursts, both of good and evil, who are apt to think 
themselves injured because they do not get along as well as 
their more thrifty or harder working or more intelligent neigh- 
bors, and who can be readily led by demagogues into an agi- 
tation of which they will ultimately be themselves the most 
helpless victim. 

There is something pathetic in the sight of these dupes of 
the demagogues and visionary reformers. They are not to 
blame so much for hardness of heart as for softness of head. 
They mean well usually, but they find life a difficult and dis- 
heartening problem, and instead of standing to their work 
like men, winning or losing if they must, they whine about the 
“social forces” being unjust and listen eagerly both to the 
designing scoundrel who exercises his passions for his own 
profit and to the well-meaning enthusiast, who thinks he has 
some patent cure-ali to make every one happy.. These amiable 
enthusiasts like to assure the masses of struggling mankind 
that their specifics will cure all misery and do away with un- 
equal distribution of wealth and secure business success alike 
to the deserving and undeserving, just as quack doctors are 
willing to guarantee that their drugs will make all men equally 
healthy, equally strong, and equally clear-sighted. If each 
man can be allowed to try his own patent remedy he is willing 
to combine with it the remedies of others. Mr. Bryan’s own 
favorite motto is repudiation, but he is willing to join with 
Mr. Altgeld’s recipe of free riot and free pardon of those 
foulest of criminals, the men whose crimes take the form of 
assassination, and even Mr. Tillman’s nostrums, which, so 
far as they can be understood, include a general attack on 
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everything that is decent, whether the abhorred spirit of de- 
cency takes the form of speech or action. All of them be- - 
lieve, or affect to believe, that people generally must be bene- 
fited by giving them something which they have not got; and 
as, of course, this something must be taken from somebody 
else, their plan ultimately resolves itself into a rather compli- 
cated system of robbery by which every class (excepting al- 
ways that which by hard work and thrift has accumulated a 
competence) is to be benefited by the plunder of every other 
class. It is both amusing and melancholy to see the straits to 
which the apostles of this doctrine are reduced the minute 
they in any degree endeavor to put it into practice. The pres- 
ent movement was started largely in agricultural communities, 
and in order to appeal to those among the farmers who were 
discontented it was proposed to allow them to pay all their 
debts in money worth half what it is at present. The largest 
creditor class in the United States is the class of wage-earners, 
and now the Populist and Popocrat leaders find themselves awk- 
wardly placed when they endeavor to explain to the working 
man just how he is going to be benefited by having his wages 
cut down one-half. They rarely try to explain it at all, but 
attempt to distract his attention by howling that inasmuch as 
all well-to-do men and employers of labor don’t like the pros- 
pect of ruin, the less well-to-do and the working man generally 
should grasp at ruin with enthusiasm. It is highly typical and 
characteristic of the whole class of make-believe social re- 
formers, who want to overturn our existing civilization so as 
to benefit the poor man, that the very first practical step which 
they propose to take is one which would entail more misery 
and suffering on the poor man than all the oppression of the 
most evil-minded capitalist could inflict on him in a century. 
It is a grim and striking example of what we have to expect 
from the men who believe they can benefit one class by harm- 
ing another, and who affect to think that by a general over- 
throw of the existing order of things they may be able to help 
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some deserving people rise upward through the brutal chaos 
of pain and hatred which they will cause. 

It would be difficult to wish a better object-lesson on the 
truth that these men are the worst possible foes of the very 
people whom they would profess to befriend. There are many 
of us who can swim in troubled waters, but the poorest, most 
helpless, the men who now find it the most difficult to live, 
are the very people who would go down soonest in the storm. 
In the hideous welter of a social revolution it is the brutal, 
the reckless, and the criminal who prosper, not the hard-work- 
ing, sober, and thrifty. Life is often hard enough at best; it 
is sometimes quite as hard for the rich as for the poor, and 
too often the good man, the honest and patriotic citizen, suffers 
many blows from fate, and sees some rascals and some idlers 
prosper undeservedly ; but the surest way to increase his misery 
tenfold is for him to play into the hands of the scoundrelly 
demagogues, to abandon that stern morality without which 
no man and no nation can ever permanently succeed, and to 
seek a temporary relief for his own real or imaginary sufferings 
by plunging others into misery. Mr. Bryan is very apt to 
rail at the creditor class. He forgets that the largest class of 
creditors in this country is the class of wage-earners. Very 
rich men are by no means of necessity creditors. The people 
who have their little all in savings-banks or in trust companies, 
or who have life-insurance policies, all of these would suffer 
much more than the very rich men, if Mr. Bryan had his way. 
But those who would suffer most would be the wage-earners. 
Every Saturday night, or at least one Saturday of each month, 
the wage-earners, the creditors of their employers for the work 
they have done, are paid the wages that are due them. Under 
free silver these wages would be worth half what they are now. 
If there were a great inflation of the currency the prices would 
go up rapidly; wages might after a while go up a little, but 
they would go up very slowly and never as high as prices. 

I want to call your attention to these silver coins which I 
hold in my hand. You will notice that there are four and 
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all are very nearly the same size. One of them is a French 
five-franc piece, one of them is an American silver dollar, the . 
other two are Mexican dollars. In actual worth as bullion 
these two Mexican dollars are each a little more valuable than 
either of the other two; yet when I bought these coins the 
other day, I paid, not counting a commission of ten cents, one 
of these American dollars for a five-franc piece and another 
of the same silver dollars for both these two Mexican dollars. 
Now, what is the difference between the American and French 
coins on the one hand and the Mexican on the other? Simply 
the fact that in Mexico there is free coinage of silver, whereas 
in France and America silver coinage is limited and the whole 
currency rests on a gold basis. That is all. It is because 
Mexico is a weak power. England and Russia are very strong 
powers; yet Russia cannot keep the silver rouble above its mar- 
ket value, and England could not keep the Indian rupees above 
theirs any more than Mexico could keep up the value of her 
dollars. Under free coinage our dollar would be worth about 
half what it is now. I say about half, because the value of 
silver fluctuates continually, with on the whole a downward 
tendency. At the beginning of this campaign the Bryanites 
were fighting for a fifty-three-cent dollar. During the three 
months that have since elapsed the silver dollar has actually 
sunk to fifty cents, and how far it will sink in the future no- 
body knows. Think of sane men actually seeking to establish 
a standard of such a kind! 

Now look at this silver disk. It is not a coin; it is a flat, 
round piece of silver, which a couple of months ago contained 
all the silver which could be bought for a dollar in gold. As 
I said, the value of the silver has shrunk a little in those two 
months, so it is not worth quite that, but it is near enough for 
the purpose. Look at this and the American dollar, side by 
side. The one represents the amount of purchasing power 
which a dollar has under the gold standard, and the other the 
amount it would have under the silver standard. The differ- 
ence in size represents exactly the shrinkage in purchasing 
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power if we went to free coinage; or, in other words, the 
shrinkage there would be in real wages to the wage-earner. 
Perhaps I can show you better what I mean by another ex- 
ample. Look at these two loaves, one of which is nearly twice 
the size of the other. See this big one. This is an eight-cent 
loaf when the cents count on a gold basis. Now look at this 
small one; it sells for five cents now. On a silver basis it 
would sell for over nine cents; so that really on a silver basis 
it would need higher wages to give the working man one of 
these small loaves than it now needs to give him this large 
one. Compare the big gold loaf and the little silver loaf and 
then let the wage-earner himself decide which it is best that 
he should have for the same amount of his earnings. Mr. 
Bryan says that the gold dollar has grown too fat; let him 
remember that if the working man can only earn a lean dollar 
he can only buy a lean loaf. Many of the arguments of our 
foes are difficult to meet, simply because they are so absurd 
that it is hard to speak patiently about them. One of these 
is the talk about what the lunatic portion of our opponents 
are fond of calling “the crime of 1873,” when, as they say, 
silver was ‘‘demonetized”’ by stealth. As a matter of fact, the 
bill which demonetized silver was before the two houses of 
Congress for over two years; it was printed thirteen different 
times and the proceedings in relation to it occupied nearly 
one hundred and fifty pages of the Congressional Record. 
It was passed by large votes after full debate, during which 
very able speeches in its behalf were made, among others by 
Senators Jones and Stewart, of Nevada, who are now among 
the least rational of the friends of silver. It was scattered 
broadcast throughout the country, and opinions as to its value 
obtained from every expert in the land; and if its passage was 
“stealthy” then every law that was ever enacted by Congress 
from the alien and sedition acts in Adams’s administration to 
the Wilson-Gorman tariff of Cleveland’s administration was 
passed by “stealth.”” As for its being a crime, you might just 
as rationally speak of the “crime” of the demonetization of 
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iron in Sparta about 300 B. C. or the demonetization of cattle 
in Italy about 1000 B. C. The first act demonetizing silver 
was passed in 1806 under President Jefferson. We were first 
given a gold currency by the gold act of 1834, under President 
Jackson. If we should use the terminology of the Populists 
these acts would figure respectively as the “crimes” of 1806 
and 1834; and most assuredly were Jefferson and Jackson alive 
to-day they would be read out of the Democratic party. They 
were honest men; they believed in their country and were 
jealous of her honor; and they would be strikingly out of 
place in the company of the men who to-day are striving to make 
the nation a sharer in their own infamy. 

Mr. Bryan is fond of denouncing not only those who lend 
to private individuals what these private individuals urgently 
need, but also those who in the time of the nation’s need loaned 
the nation itself the money with which to carry on the national 
business. It is true that we had to pay altogether too high a 
rate of interest for some of the bonds which have been recently 
issued, but this was due, more than any other one cause, to the 
fact that Mr. Bryan and his precious associates of the repu- 
diation stamp by their antics made the loan dangerous. A na- 
tion so foolish as to have Mr. Bryan anywhere in its councils 
by just so much weakens its credit and in consequence has to 
pay more for whatever it borrows. With a proper tariff and 
a proper financial system we would not have to borrow at all, 
but inasmuch as it was necessary to borrow, we could borrow 
at a low rate of interest only if it was absolutely certain that 
we could repay to the full what was loaned us. Mr. Bryan 
and his associates then insisted and now insist that we ought 
to cheat the men who loaned money to the government, out 
of half their loan. Just so long as there is a possibility of 
the American people possessing a sense of honor so blunted 
as to make such a man President, just so long they will have 
to pay a high price for their folly. When the special cham- 
pion of dishonesty runs for the presidency the nation will have 
to pay heavier if it wishes to borrow. The foolish advocate 
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of dishonesty is a terror to the honest banker, but he is a source 
of profit to the unscrupulous speculator. The foolish knave is 
always the tool of the smart knave. 

Mr. Bryan conducts a campaign of denunciation. He is 
especially fond of denouncing non-producers. Does he mean 
by non-producers men who do not work with their hands? 
Lincoln and Grant, Sherman and Farragut, rendered the coun- 
try some service at a time when they were not working with 
their hands. So, in another way, did Emerson and Lowell and 
Hawthorne; and yet in another way did Fulton and Morse 
and Edison. Does Mr. Bryan really believe that all these men 
were useless to the country? Is he so lost to all sense of patri- 
otism that he does not glory in their service to the nation? 
Take again his denunciation of capitalists. There are good 
capitalists and bad capitalists, just as there are good working 
men and bad working men, honest bank cashiers and dishonest 
bank cashiers, reputable and disreputable newspaper men, 
straight and crooked politicians. A bad capitalist is worse 
than a bad man without capital because he can do more mis- 
chief; just as a bad man of ability is worse than a bad man 
of no ability. This no more justifies a general assault on all 
men of ability. There are in this country but a very small 
number of great capitalists. I am not concerned in them. I 
am concerned for the great body of our people, because I 
know that the people cannot afford to go wrong. I wish them 
to refrain from wronging others, chiefly because by so doing 
they would wrong no one so much as themselves. What is a 
capitalist, anyhow? Every man who saves money is a capi- 
talist. A good capitalist who employs his money and his lei- 
sure aright is often the most useful man in the community. 
The extreme Socialist, the champion of the type of government 
which found its highest expression in the Paris commune, ob- 
jects to the man who puts a few dollars a month in a savings- 
bank on the ground that he thereby becomes a capitalist. Mr. 
Bryan is well on his way toward this position. Moreover, the 
capitalist and the wage-earner are often one. Seventy per cent 
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of the people of the United States earn wages and receive 
salaries. Mr, Bryan’s success would at one blow strike off half . 
the value of the earnings of these men. 

In truth, in their attempt to stir up what they are pleased 
to call class hatred and to arouse one set of American citi- 
zens against another, Mr. Bryan and his colleagues are rap- 
idly finding out that their doctrines lead them into queer posi- 
tions. If you try to help one class by allowing it to repudiate 
its debts and cut down the wages of labor, and then, as an 
offset, offer to the laborer free riot, all you do is to insure the 
degradation of every class in the community. Mr. Bryan and 
his supporters, Messrs. Altgeld, Tillman, and the rest, preach 
not merely class hatred, but sectional hatred. They strive to 
make you people of the mighty West believe that we, your 
brothers in blood and feeling, whose homes are in the East, 
are alien in interest to you. Mr. Bryan speaks of the East as 
“the enemy’s country.” The other day in addressing a great 
New York audience I was applauded to the echo when I said 
that I was an American first and a New Yorker second, and 
all the better New Yorker because I was an American first. 
You and I, my brothers, know no North nor South, no East 
nor West. We are Americans and that is all. In the Civil 
War, when the men of New England manned the ships of 
Farragut, what cared they that the great admiral was born in 
Tennessee? Do you suppose that the men from the farms and 
workshops of the Northeast in the Army of the Potomac wasted 
a thought on the fact that the silent soldier who led them to 
victory came from Illinois? 

We Republicans, we, the men of the party of Lincoln and 
Grant and Seward and Sumner and Chase, though we take 
our leaders from any section of the country, as a matter of 
fact, more often find them in the West than in the East. About 
that we care absolutely nothing, so long as they are good 
Americans, into whose hands it is safe to intrust the interests 
of America. They talk of the East as being hostile to the 
West in this campaign. We of the East glory in the West. 
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All that the East asks now is to do as it so often has done 
before, and help place a Westerner in the White House. Twice 
we Republicans of the East have given every electoral vote we 
could control to sons of Illionis, twice to sons of Ohio, and 
once to a son of Indiana, and now all that we ask is that through 
our votes we may be able once more to put in the White House 
a son of Ohio, who is more than a son of Ohio, because he is 
an American who has fought for the country in war, who has 
served her in peace, who was nominated because he stood as 
the embodiment of the principles of his party, and who will 
be elected because he stands for all that is highest, best, and 
most honorable in American life at this crisis of the fate of 
America. 

We believe that the campaign should be waged on the moral, 
even more than the material, issue. Mr. Bryan and Mr. Alt- 
geld are the embodiments of the two principles which our ad- 
versaries desire to see triumph; and in their ultimate analysis 
those principles are merely the negations of the two command- 
ments, “Thou shalt not steal” and ‘“Thou shalt do no murder.” 
Mr. Bryan champions that system of dishonesty which would 
steal from the creditors of the nation half of what they have 
in good faith loaned and from the working men of the nation 
half of what by their honest toil they have earned. Mr. Alt- 
geld condones and encourages the most infamous of murders 
and denounces the Federal Government and the Supreme 
Court for interfering to put a stop to the bloody lawlessness 
which would result in worse than murder. Both of them would 
substitute for the government of Washington and Lincoln, for 
the system of orderly liberty which we inherit from our fore- 
fathers and which we desire to bequeath to our sons, a red 
welter of lawlessness and dishonesty as fantastic and as vicious 
as the Paris commune itself. Turning aside from the Amer- 
ican principles of government, repudiating everything which 
has made the name a symbol of hope among nations, they seek 
to substitute a crazy fabric, patched up from the worn-out 
theories of every European dreamer and European agitator. 
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We appeal to no class and to no section; we appeal to all the - 
citizens of this land alike, merely as Americans. Easterner 
and Westerner, Northerner and Southerner, merchant and 
clerk, farmer and farm-laborer, manufacturer and working 
man, we ask you to stand together as Americans, jealous of 
the honor of your country and indignant at those who propose 
to drag that honor in the dust. We ask you to stand for decent 
government and the honest payment of debts. We ask you 
to set your faces against that spirit of lawless mob violence 
which could in the end produce nothing but anarchy; anarchy 
the handmaiden and sure herald of tyranny. We ask you to 
vote against Mr. Bryan, not merely because his success would 
mean the impoverishment of the poor and the trouble of the 
rich, the breaking up of homes, the despair of strong men 
and the hungry misery of the women and children, but because 
the laws of right and justice bid you oppose them. We ask 
you to declare for the payment of honest debts and for the 
suppression of lawless mobs not merely because it is expedient 
but because it is right. No nation can long hold its place in 
the world if it does not strive to live up to a lofty moral ideal; 
and we ask you to join in the overthrow of the enemies of 
American honor and of American liberty because every prin- 
ciple of sound morality bids you take such action, 
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| SUALLY my business in New York keeps me altogether 

too much employed, for I belong to the laboring class; 

but this campaign seems to me to be of such vital 
importance to the welfare of all our people that I did not feel 
at liberty to refuse the invitation tendered me to come here and 
speak at a few meetings in the great West, in the heart of 
the country, in that part of the country that determines for 
good or for bad the policy of the American Republic. Yes- 
terday evening, gentlemen, I had the pleasure of speaking in 
a Michigan city. And in the afternoon I would have been in 
time to have heard an address by the boy orator of the Platte, 
but I didn’t go, because I have heard that address several times 
before; because in its essence I could read it sitting at home, 
and, as I say, yesterday I sat in the house of a friend when 
I read it. 

In its essence, it was put down in the words of the greatest 
master of the English tongue, two centuries ago, and by him 
put into the mouth of another apostle of liberty, three cen- 
turies before that. The demagogue is no new feature. He 
comes as soon as we have civilization, and though he has a 
little different appearance in one age from another, he is 
fundamentally the same. In Shakespeare’s “Henry VI” there 
is a speech of Jack Cade, who at that time represented the same 
cause, fundamentally, that is represented by our foes. He 
was announcing what he was going to do to benefit everybody 
when he was king. Now, it is when our opponent is Presi- 

*Speech at Detroit, Mich., October 17, 1896. Detroit Journal, October 
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dent. In those days it was king. He said: “When I am 
king, as king I intend to be, seven halfpenny loaves shall sell - 
for one penny in England. A pint pot of beer shall hold a 
quart. I shall make it a felony to drink small beers. All shall 
eat and drink at my score, and all shall wear the same livery.” 
Our present representative of the type merely says that we 
shall have money so abundant that it shall not be worth any- 
thing. But Mr. Cade went him one better. He said: “There 
shall be no money.” Now, gentlemen, in its essence, that 
speech delivered in Suffolk, England, six hundred years ago, 
was the same as the speech delivered in Jackson, Michigan, 
yesterday afternoon, so I didn’t care to go and hear it. I knew 
what it was. 

Now, I want to ask your attention to two or three questions. 
I cannot speak in as brief a time as I have about more than 
two or three questions raised by this money issue. In the 
first place, what is money, anyhow? It is nothing but the 
medium of exchange. It is nothing but something that men 
have agreed to designate as the most suitable method for ex- 
changing labor, commodities, and whatever they have. As 
soon as a nation begins to develop out of the midst of sav- 
agery, it tries to develop some form of money, and it ex- 
periments with one kind and then with another. Our word 
“pecuniary” comes from the Latin word “pecus,’ meaning 
cattle; because the early Romans used cattle as their money. 
About 1200 B. C., the “crime of 1200 B. C.”’ was committed, 
and cattle were demonetized. In other communities it wasn’t 
cattle, but horses, that were demonetized, as in the Western 
Indian reserves. There they are just dropping the pony as a 
measure of value, and in this very year, gentlemen, the crime 
of demonetization of horses is being accomplished. 

Well, let us go a little farther than that. You can go to 
South Africa, or Central Africa, and you find all kinds of 
currency. Currency is abundant, and as cheap as any Populist 
could possibly wish. In one place, brass curtain-rods are now 
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the currency in a part of Africa. Think of the illimitable 
chance for expansion of that currency. 

However, as nations get out of that stage they come to a 
stage where they use the metals. At first they use all kinds 
and sorts of metals. Iron was the money of Sparta until 300 
B. C., when another outrage upon suffering humanity was in- 
flicted and iron was demonetized.: Then was used bronze, 
copper, silver, and gold. Those were all metals used in the 
currency at that time, and some are used to this day, for in- 
stance, in China. To this day, if you go there, you will find 
not only a silver currency, but the ordinary money—what 
they call cash—of bronze coins. No country of our standard 
of living begins to have such abundant currency, such admirably 
expansive currency, as China. If you go out to make a pur- 
chase and you have a piece of gold that you brought from one 
of the benighted nations of the West, you get the article that 
you bought, and you also get a flour-sack full of copper coins. 
Currency is abundant to the last point. We take the case of 
the rate of wages which gives the ordinary laboring man in 
China about five cents a day. He lives on rice, but doesn’t 
always get it, and then he doesn’t live. I would commend to 
our Populist brethren to go for themselves if they can—and 
I wish they would go—but if they can’t go, then to read about 
the currency of China and the rate of wages there, and satisfy 
themselves whether an abundant currency of small value is a 
blessing, and whether it cannot be accompanied by, and whether 
it usually is not accompanied by, the lowest rate of wages for 
which any man in the world will work, and a lower standard 
of living than the lowest man in this country would for one 
moment dream of tolerating. 

Now, I want to call your attention to just one fact in the 
history of our currency; and I shall take the opportunity of 
answering at that time a question that was asked yesterday. 
This question says: “Art. 1, sec. 8, and paragraph 5, of the 
Constitution, has this provision, ‘Congress shall have power 
to coin money and regulate the value thereof,’ and yet it is in- 
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sisted by many of the gold advocates that Congress has not the 
power to regulate the value of the coins of the United States. — 
Is this your construction?” No, it is not, and I have yet to 
hear a gold advocate who makes that contention. Congress of 
course has the power so to regulate it. It has the power to 
try to make money pass at the ratio of 16 to 1. It can, if it 
chooses, establish a ratio of I to 1. There is no provision of 
the Constitution which forbids Congress to do foolish things. 
If Congress chooses to be not only silly but dishonest, if Con- 
gress chooses to repudiate the national debt, we can’t help 
it. Congress has got the right to make a fool of itself. We 
are trying to provide now, and what we are fighting this cam- 
paign for is, that the United States shall not make a fool of 
itself, and what is worse, make a knave of itself. 

Now, that leads me up to what I want to say about the 
question of 16to 1. (A dog barks loudly.) Another vote for 
Bryan. I should like to know what is the peculiar magic in 
the words “16 to 1.” Why, if you’re going to make a dollar 
that is not to be worth a dollar; why, if a fifty-three-cent 
silver dollar is a good thing, isn’t a two-cent copper dollar 
better? How do you happen to establish that ratio? They 
can’t answer you logically; logic is not their strong point. At 
the beginning of the Christian era, silver stood to gold in a 
ratio of about 8 to 1. Now, if they are going back to 16 to 
1, why don’t they ask for 8 to 1? They could say: “Go back 
to the day of the early Christians; go back to the days when 
there was no Wall Street and no Lombard Street to corrupt 
men’s minds, when it was 8 to 1.” It began at that ratio 
in the Christian era. At the time that America was discovered, 
gold had gone up, as they say; that is, silver had gone down, 
and it was just about 10 to 1. Mind you, gentlemen, we are 
told that gold goes up and silver down by the machinations of 
the bankers and brokers of London and New York. During 
all the centuries that silver went down from the ratio of 8 to I 
to the ratio of 10 to 1, during all the Middle Ages, if it went 
down because of a fear of the bankers of New York, it must 
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have been anticipating with a spirit of prophecy. New York 
banks were not in existence then. America was discovered; 
silver continued to fall. It went down finally to about 15 to 
I at the time of the foundation of our government. Finally 
it went down to about 16 to 1. Now it is gone to 32 to 1. 
At the beginning of this campaign Mr. Bryan was fighting a 
fight for a fifty-three-cent dollar; he is fighting a fight for a 
fifty-cent dollar now. Silver has continued to go down, and 
it will continue in the future to go down, and no matter what 
we may do, we cannot make people in this world take some- 
thing for what its value is not. And we cannot give it a 
value. 

You can no more make a fifty-three-cent dollar a one-hun- 
dred-cent dollar by enacting it shall be so considered under 
free coinage than you can make a dime a dollar by changing 
its name and calling it a dollar instead of a dime. It can't 
be done. Congress could undoubtedly pass a law altering, for 
instance, the measures. Suppose that our Populist brethren 
should state that we ought not to be dependent upon the Old 
World for the estimate of height of our American citizens; 
that we were a great nation, and that we ought all to be very 
tall men, and that hereafter twelve inches should make a yard 
instead of a foot. Then by law, gentlemen, every man here 
would be from fifteen to eighteen feet high. But you would 
not be one-half inch nearer the ceiling.? 


4The rest of this speech duplicates in effect the speech made by Mr. 
Roosevelt in Chicago on October 15. 
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THE GENESIS OF THE PERSONNEL BILL* 


my attention was called, by a number of occurrences, 

to the fact that there was much friction in the per- 
sonnel of the navy between the line-officers and the engineers. 
It was not so much that any one officer, or set of officers, made 
charges against another, but that the point of view on both 
sides showed a state of affairs which, if allowed to continue, 
would certainly be detrimental to the efficiency of the navy. 
It was very unpleasant to find officers of the highest standing 
displaying toward brother officers of a different corps a feeling 
of jealousy, which was emphatically unworthy of a service 
with such noble traditions, and of officers so single-minded in 
their devotion to the flag. 

This state of affairs demanded investigation, in order to 
ascertain whether something could not be done to do away 
with the conditions that had called it into being, and to make 
every officer in fact, as he already was in desire, an active 
helper in the upbuilding of the efficiency of the navy. 

Consultation with members of the naval committees of the 
Senate and the House revealed the fact that the trouble was 
chronic, and had caused serious damage to the navy in Con- 
gress, for every congressman who was doubtful as to the 
policy of upbuilding the navy was apt to be changed into a 
positive foe of the navy by this “line and staff” fight. 

Various measures had been proposed in Congress to remedy 
the evils complained of; but they had always been drawn only 
from the standpoint of one side or the other, and did not go 
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to the root of the matter; though one or two of them showed 
exhaustive research and painstaking thoroughness of work, 
and proved invaluable aids to us in getting up our final bill. 

In the early part of the summer of 1897, the Honorable 
Francis H. Wilson, who had been a member of the House 
Naval Committee for some time and had just returned from 
a visit to the Naval Academy, called my attention to a plan, 
which he had submitted to the board of visitors, for increasing 
efficiency by educating all the cadets at Annapolis alike, and 
thus fitting them for duty either as line-officers or engineers. 
About this same time, Professor Hollis, of Harvard University, 
formerly a naval officer of distinguished reputation, favored 
me with his views on this subject, and sketched out a plan 
which in some respects supplemented that of Congressman 
Wilson. 

As these plans involved the coming together of the pre- 
viously hostile factions, it was obvious that the next step was 
to secure the views of officers on the two sides. Accordingly, 
I requested an expression of views regarding these plans from 
officers of recognized merit. The mere discussion of the sub- 
ject disposed both sides to be more reasonable, and a scheme 
of a bill working out the details of the previous plans was 
prepared and submitted to a number of officers. The idea was 
that the matter should be carefully investigated and discussed 
by large numbers of line-officers and engineers, in order to 
prepare a sentiment in the service favorable to united and sin- 
cere action. The next step was to get a board appointed by 
the secretary for the special consideration of the organization 
of the personnel of the navy, in order that a report might be 
submitted looking to necessary improvement, It is needless 
to say that Secretary Long had taken an active interest in the 
subject from the first, and that but for his cordial approval 
the matter would never have been pushed. 

In November of last year the board, of eleven naval officers, 
many of whom had national reputations, and all of whom were 
men of recognized professional eminence, was appointed by 
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Secretary Long. To me was assigned the duty of presiding 
at their sessions. : 

These eleven naval officers showed commendable promptness 
in getting down to business. The views of the two sides were 
formulated, and on the very first day the essential feature of 
the Personnel Bill was proposed by Captain Evans, namely, 
the amalgamation of the line and engineer corps on a basis 
to be determined after further discussion. This proposition 
was submitted on Saturday afternoon, and was, of course, of 
such great importance that it was felt better not to take a 
vote on it until the following Monday. On that day, after 
some further discussion, the proposition was adopted. After 
this, the labors of the board really consisted almost entirely 
of formulating the details to make this plan workable. At 
first, each side evidently viewed the other with some suspicion; 
but, as time wore on, it became evident that all the members 
of the board were animated by the same feelings of disinter- 
estedness; each desired the highest efficiency of the service, 
and was willing to make concessions. 

The result of the labors of this board, lasting just a month, 
was the bill which is known as the “Personnel Bill.’ I pro- 
pose to discuss it chiefly from the standpoint of the administra- 
tion of the Navy Department. 

The change in the organization of the personnel which is 
proposed by this bill seems radical; but this is not the case. 
It is proposed simply in order that the officer may fit the 
work; because the work itself has radically changed since the 
present organization of the navy was devised. The advent 
of the steam-engine, with the consequent gradual growth of 
machinery on board ship, is of course the cause of the change. 
Even as late as our Civil War, sailing-ships were still em- 
ployed as part of the fighting force of our navy, although the 
active work was performed by steamers; but it was evident 
to careful students at the end of that war that the day of sailing- 
ships had passed as completely as that of the galleys, with 
which, two thousand years before, the wars for the mastery 
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of the Mediterranean had been waged. Since that time the 
importance of machinery on board our vessels has enormously 
increased, while sails have entirely disappeared; and, with the 
growth of the machinery, the duties of the line-officer have 
changed, until he has become in fact, although not in name, an 
engineer. As I stated in my report to the secretary of the 
navy: 

“Every officer on a modern war-vessel in reality has to be 
an engineer, whether he wants to or not. Everything on such 
a vessel goes by machinery, and every officer, whether dealing 
with the turrets or the engine-room, has to do engineer’s work. 
There is no longer any reason for having a separate body of 
engineers, responsible for only a part of the machinery. What 
we need is one homogeneous body, all of whose members are 
trained for the efficient performance of the duties of the mod- 
ern line-officer. The midshipman will be grounded in all these 
duties at Annapolis, and will be perfected likewise in all of 
them by actual work after graduation. 

“In making this change we are not making a revolution; 
we are merely recognizing and giving shape to an evolution 
which has come slowly, but surely and naturally; and we pro- 
pose to reorganize the navy along the lines indicated by the 
course of the evolution itself.” 

The reasonableness of this reorganization seems still more 
apparent if looked at in the light of the lessons of history. 
About two centuries and a half ago, the navies of the world 
underwent a radical change. There was then, also, an amalga- 
mation of the man who fought the guns and the man who 
directed the motive power; or, in other words, the soldier and 
the sailor were amalgamated. Some of England’s greatest 
admirals of that period were men who had been successful land 
generals; but their success at sea was not on account of their 
ignorance of the management of the motive power, but in 
spite of it. England’s victories at that time were won because 
other navies were as inefficiently organized as hers. The Eng- 
lishman, like the Dutchman and the Frenchman of that date, 
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had a better “fighting edge’ than the Spaniard, and he pre- 
vailed; just as, within the last few months, the descendants of . 
the victors of two centuries ago were again the victors over 
the descendants of the vanquished of that time. 

The work of the department in detailing officers for duty 
will be vastly simpler under the new scheme than it has been 
in the past, because every officer of the new line will be capable 
of performing any of the duties which involve the management 
of large bodies of men, or the control of machinery. The per- 
sonnel thus becomes very much more elastic, and the task of 
selecting officers for any duty is made very much simpler. It 
also means, for the department, an end of an enormous amount 
of petty bickering, which was inevitable under the present sys- 
tem, but which has been a cause of much bitterness, and de- 
structive of that unity of feeling which should exist among 
all officers. The mere agreement upon this bill of the officers 
concerned has already been productive of the very best results 
in increased good feeling; and, in fact, I am informed that 
on a number of ships it has already been partially put into 
effect, for officers have volunteered for duty foreign to their 
regular work and have performed it with excellent results, 
It need hardly be said that, if the mere agreement upon the 
proposition is productive of so much good, the actual working 
of the scheme will give still better results. Personally, I be- 
lieve that it will give us a navy whose efficiency will be far 
ahead of that of any other country, and I know that this 
opinion is shared by the very great majority of our naval of- 
ficers. 

Besides this question of reorganizing the personnel so that 
it would conform to the improved matériel there was another 
of just as much importance to the efficiency of the service, 
namely, a rational scheme of advancement whereby the best 
officers would be retained in the service and would attain posi- 
tions of responsibility at a sufficiently early age to insure the 
efficient performance of duty. It might seem to the layman 
that, with our splendid school at Annapolis, we were sure of 
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getting officers sufficiently well trained to answer any call upon 
them; but the fact is that the existing system of promotion, 
if it had been purposely devised to the end of putting a pre- 
mium on mediocrity, could not have been more successful. At 
present, no matter what the talents or attainments of an officer, 
he can only be advanced by the death, retirement, or resignation 
of those above him. Now, the natural and proper organization 
of the list of officers necessarily makes the number required 
for subordinate duties many times greater than the number in 
the command grades; so that, if it is expected that all officers 
are to pass through all the grades by mere seniority promotion 
due to ordinary natural waste, it is simply impossible that their 
terms of service in the various grades should be properly di- 
vided. Reference to any actuary’s tables would enable the 
non-professional man to predict the very state of things that 
now exists; for, at present, officers spend four-fifths of their 
active life in subordinate grades, and then rush through the 
command and flag grades so rapidly that they have not time 
to perform adequate service in them. One of the evils of this 
system springs from the fact, well recognized in all departments 
of life, that, if a man is to be really successful in positions 
of great responsibility, he must ordinarily be given an oppor- 
tunity to assume this responsibility before he becomes too old. 
Any one who looks on the gray-haired lieutenants and lieu- 
tenant-commanders and realizes that many of them will be 
fifty-five years of age before reaching command rank, will also 
realize that they may then be too old to make thoroughly effi- 
cient commanding officers; for it is almost an axiom of naval 
life that the successful commander is the one who is willing to 
take risks in order to accomplish a great purpose. A man who 
has been a subordinate all his life cannot shake off the habit 
of reliance on another, when he is suddenly thrust into a posi- 
tion of responsibility at an advanced age. 

The remedy for this condition of affairs is obvious in a gen- 
eral way. It must consist in some provision which will enable 
officers to attain command rank at a reasonably early age, the 
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one fixed by the board being forty-five years. But, when we 
come to consider the details necessary to carry out this plan, — 
there are several methods which might be adopted, some of 
which are actually in use in other navies. Indeed, it may be 
said in passing that our navy is almost the only navy, worthy 
of the name, where the proper promotion of officers has been 
left absolutely to chance. 

One method is to take specially talented officers and promote 
them before others of their date, keeping up this process of 
selection for advancement in all the grades, so that the result 
is an aggregation of the best talent in the higher grades at 
a moderate age. This, however, has the serious disadvantage 
that it arouses jealousy and discontent, and it tends to accu- 
mulate in the subordinate grades a crowd of old men who are 
not physically capable of performing the duties which fall 
to junior officers. Moreover, it is difficult to devise a sys- 
tem which in time of peace will result in the best man being 
chosen; in time of war, the likelihood of the choice being right 
is far greater. 

This method, and that of the British navy, where there is 
an age limit for each grade, and the best officer is just as likely 
to be retired as the poorest, were thoroughly understood by the 
members of the board, and they endeavored to formulate a 
plan which, while accomplishing the desired result, would avoid 
defects of other systems. 

The idea in the plan recommended by the board is to keep 
the general average high, by retiring the least desirable officers, 
provision being made that, when the rate of promotion falls 
below that which is necessary to keep the ages for the various 
grades correct, a certain number of officers who have been at 
least twenty years in the service shall be retired. It has been 
urged as an objection to this plan that the officers so retired 
will be disgraced, but that is not a fact. They are not retired 
for incompetence, but because, as some must get out of the way 
for the benefit of the whole service, it is manifestly better 
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that the least desirable should go, rather than that chance should 
be allowed to set aside the best or the worst indifferently. 

The discussion also brought out very clearly the further fact 
that the choice for retirement of the “least fit” will compre- 
hend all the qualities that go to make up a useful naval officer, 
and that every part of an officer’s record will count in the 
consideration. Instances are numerous of men of exceptional 
mental attainments who, in the past, have found themselves 
totally unsuited to a naval life, and have resigned to become 
highly successful as scientists, college professors, or business 
men. Something of this sort will be true of the selections for 
retirement, and it may often happen that those retired will be 
men who stand high mentally, but who are lacking in other 
essential requirements. The retirement will therefore mean, 
not that the one selected was incompetent or worthless, but that 
on the whole he was not as useful to the navy as others. 

The board’s plan, then, retains the best officers, and, like 
the others, will fill the higher grades with them; it assures 
young officers for the junior grades, where youthful vigor is 
a very important element of success; and it leaves no sore- 
heads in the service to impair efficiency by their discontent. 
Moreover, it puts all choice of officers for retirement in the 
hands of a board of high naval officers, so as to eliminate as 
far as possible that political pressure which, wherever it exists, 
is the bane of any service. 

These, then, are the two vital elements of the Personnel 
Bill; the unification of the duties of officers, resulting in vastly 
increased efficiency, due to the greater elasticity of the system 
and to the immense improvement in the esprit; and the rational 
promotion of officers, whereby the country is assured that the 
best men are retained in the service, so that every grade will 
have officers of the proper age and physique for the highest 
performance of duty. 

One other important feature is the question of pay. This, 
too, has been a cause of discontent in the navy for many 
years, and, combined with the slow promotion, has resulted 
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in the loss of many of the most brilliant young officers, whose 
poor prospects in the service have led them to accept offers 
of lucrative positions in civil life. The scheme proposed in the 
bill is to pay the navy at exactly the same rate as the army 
and marine corps. In these two branches of the military ser- 
vice, the pay is somewhat higher than in the navy, which 
doubtless results from the fact that the navy pay table was 
arranged some thirty years ago, when conditions as to pro- 
motion were very different from what they are now, and when 
probably it gave a result about equivalent to that of the army. 
No valid reason can be assigned why public servants perform- 
ing almost identical duties which require the same order of 
ability, should not receive the same rate of pay. Indeed, naval 
officers’ claim, with good reason, that owing to their enforced 
absence from home and family, and their voyages in foreign 
countries, their expenses are materially greater than those of 
their brothers in the army. Surely, the American people will 
not grudge this act of justice to the men who fought under 
Dewey, Sampson, and Schley, and who made all Americans 
forever their debtors. 

I have seen the statement in the papers that prize-money 
in the navy was intended to offset this difference in pay, but 
that is simply absurd. Until this spring, there had not been 
a war for over thirty years, and, even in the war which has 
just closed, the number of naval officers who received prize- 
money is a very small fraction of the entire list. The practice 
of giving prize-money is one which is repugnant to modern 
ideas, and there can be little doubt that naval officers would 
offer no objection should the whole system of awarding prize- 
money be abolished by Congress. 

The limits of space forbid my dwelling upon the features 
of the Personnel Bill relating to bettering the condition of the 
enlisted men, which are worthy of high commendation, and 
which will undoubtedly receive favorable action by Congress. 
But the vitally important part of this particular bill is that 
relating to the officers who train the men, and on whose effi- 
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ciency that of the whole navy depends. It is useless to spend 
millions of dollars in the building of perfect fighting ma- 
chines, unless we make the personnel which is to handle these 
machines equally perfect. We have an excellent navy now; but 
we can never afford to relax our efforts to make it better still. 
Next time, we may have to face some enemy far more for- 
midable than Spain. In my judgment, the Personnel Bill will 
markedly increase the efficiency of our already efficient officers; 
and its enactment into law is of interest to the whole country. 


45 
THE DUTIES OF A GREAT NATION? 


IRST and foremost, this campaign is a campaign for 
good government, for good government both in the na- 
tion and the State. If I am elected governor I shall try 

to make good the promises, both expressed and implied, made 
on behalf of my candidacy, for I shall try to so administer the 
affairs of the State as to make each citizen a little prouder of 
the State, and I shall do my best to serve my party by helping 
it serve the people. So far as in me lies, I shall see that every 
branch of the government under me is administered with integ- 
rity and capacity, and when I deal with any public servant, I 
shall not be very patient with him if he lacks capacity, and 
short indeed will be his shrift if he lacks integrity. I shall feel 
most deeply my responsibilities to the people, and I shall do 
my best to show by my acts that I feel it even more deeply than 
my words express. 

There comes a time in the life of a nation, as in the life of 
an individual, when it must face great responsibilities, whether 
it will or no. We have now reached that time. We cannot 
avoid facing the fact that we occupy a new place among the 
people of the world, and have entered upon a new career. All 
that we can decide is whether we shall bear ourselves well or 
ill in following out this career. We can see, by the fate of 
China, how idle is the hope of courting safety by leading a life 
of fossilized isolation. I{ we stand aside from that keen 
rivalry with the other nations of the world, to which we are 
bidden alike by our vast material resources and the restless, 
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masterful spirit of our people, we would perhaps for a few 
decades be allowed to busy ourselves unharmed with interests 
which to the world at large seems parochial ; but sooner or later, 
as the fate of China teaches us, the safety which springs from 
the contemptuous forbearance of others would prove a broken 
reed. We are yet ages from the millennium; and because we 
believe with all our hearts in the mighty mission of the Amer- 
ican Republic, we must spare no effort and shrink from no 
toil to make it great. 

Greatness means strife for nation and man alike. <A soft, 
easy life is not worth living, if it impairs the fibre of brain and 
heart and muscle. We must dare to be great; and we must 
realize that greatness is the fruit of toil and sacrifice and high 
courage. 

The guns of our war-ships in the tropic seas of the West 
and the remote East have awakened us to the knowledge of 
new duties. Our flag is a proud flag, and it stands for liberty 
and civilization. Where it has once floated, there must and 
shall be no return to tyranny or savagery. We are face to 
face with our destiny and we must meet it with a high and 
resolute courage. For us is the life of action, of strenuous 
performance of duty; let us live in the harness, striving might- 
ily ; let us rather run the risk of wearing out than rusting out. 

I should ask the people of this country to support the admin- 
istration of President McKinley, if for no other reason, be- 
cause, say what you like, the victory at the polls of the men who 
are opposing and denouncing his administration in this election 
will be interpreted abroad as meaning, on the part of America, 
a repudiation of the war from which we have just emerged tri- 
umphant. It will strengthen the hands of every hostile power 
which views with jealousy our victories in the Antilles and 
the Philippines; it will mean that the nations that now secretly 
and enviously wish to clip the wings of our pride will be 
emboldened. It will result in the partial undoing of what our 
army and navy have accomplished. It will mean the chance 
of grave complications, and the likelihood of our meeting 
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obstacles when it comes to reaping the fruit of our triumph. 
You could get the benefits of the victories of Grant and Sher-_ 
man only by re-electing Lincoln, and we will gain less than 
we ought to from this war if the administration is not sus- 
tained at these elections. 

That the question of our national defenses is a very real 
question and may at any time become of vital moment has been 
brought home to all of us within the last six months. 

This nation is a great peaceable nation, both by the temper 
of its people and by its fortunate geographical situation, and 
is freed from the necessity of maintaining such armaments as 
those that cramp the limbs of the powers of Continental Eu- 
rope. Nevertheless, events have shown that war is always a 
possibility, even for us. Now, the surest way to avert war, 
if it can be averted, is to be prepared to do well if forced to 
go into war. If we don’t prepare for war in advance, then 
other powers will have a just contempt for us. They will fail 
to understand that with us unreadiness does not mean timidity ; 
and they may at any time do things which would force us to 
make war, and which they would carefully refrain from doing 
if they were sure we were ready to resent them. 

Moreover, to go into war with a first-class power without 
adequate preparation is to invite humiliation and disaster at 
the outset. In the long run I firmly believe our people would 
win, but meanwhile there would be incalculable loss and syffer- 
ing. Therefore it is to our interest to be prepared, both because 
thereby we are most likely to secure peace, and because, if war 
does come, we minimize by our preparation the chances of 
humiliation to the nation and suffering to the individual citizen. 

Our experience with the navy offers a case in point. Very 
soon after the Civil War we let our navy utterly run down, 
until on the seas we became of less moment than any third- 
rate power. In consequence we had occasionally to suffer from 
Spain, as in the Virginius affair, injuries which she would not 
have dreamed of inflicting had we been ready to retaliate. 

Fifteen years ago we began to build up the navy. The first 
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great service this new navy performed was in 1890, when by 
the mere fact of its existence it served to prevent war with 
Chile. Nothing but our having the ships and being ready to 
use them made Chile keep the peace, and as a mere matter of 
expense the war which the navy thus averted would have cost 
many times over more than the whole cost of the navy for the 
past fifteen years. 

The second great service performed by the navy for the coun- 
try was this year, when we were at last forced into war, and 
when our thoroughly prepared navy with its splendid material 
and splendid personnel at once gained for us the command of 
the seas, and thereby insured our victory. But let one who 
spent some very active months in helping make ready the navy 
for this war warn you against believing that even yet we have a 
navy equal in size to our national needs or our national great- 
ness. Those who remember the panic into which our whole 
seacoast was thrown, at the outset of this war, will make up 
their minds that we need a powerful navy; not merely to pro- 
tect our great interests—far greater now than ever before—in 
the islands of the ocean, but also to defend our own coasts. 
When I say defend, I wish it understood that I use the word 
in its proper sense, for the only defensive that is worth any- 
thing is the offensive. A peaceable man must not brawl, but 
when forced to fight, if he is worth his salt, he will defend 
himself by hitting and not parrying. We want a navy that will 
defend us from the enemy by punishing that enemy; a navy 
which can strike as Hull and Perry struck in the days of our 
grandfathers; as Farragut and Porter struck in the Civil War, 
and as Dewey and Sampson struck in the war that is just over. 

We want to build up our navy, exactly as the navy has been 
built up within the last fifteen years. We have got to show 
forethought, to spend the money that is necessary for the task. 
If we fail to exercise such forethought and to show such 
willingness to stand the necessary burdens year after year, we 
have got to thank ourselves if, when the strain comes, the down- 
right fighting capacity of the officers and the men has to be 
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relied upon to make good the faults which would never have 
existed if we had an army of sufficient size and if we yearly . 
put that army through manceuvres which would test it as an 
army and not as an aggregation of small units, each unit excel- 
lent in its way, but each utterly unaccustomed to work on a 
large scale with the others. We need a far larger regular 
army than we now have, and we need to have it trained on a 
larger scale than it has been trained for the last quarter of a 
century. We don’t need it in the least for police purposes at 
home; we don’t need it to preserve order, for our people are 
quite able to preserve order themselves; but we do need it to 
protect our interests abroad. 

I doubt if there is an American to-day so ungenerous as 
not to appreciate the debt of gratitude he owes to the splendid 
officers and splendid men of the regular army, and we want to 
make our gratitude tangible by building up that regular army. 

But we in New York, like the people in the rest of the 
Union, must do our full share in building up another branch 
of our armed forces, the branch to which I myself have had 
the honor to belong. I mean our volunteer soldiers. They 
have won high credit for themselves in this contest. In Cuba, 
in Porto Rico, and in the Philippines they have spent their 
strength, poured out their blood, and won their right to a full 
share in the ultimate triumph. They have manned the small 
vessels that kept watch over our coasts, and they have con- 
tributed hundreds, aye, thousands of sailors to the cruisers, 
and even to the great battle fleets. 

The volunteers, the National Guard, and the naval militia 
alike, feel that they did their duty by the country, and they 
ask in return that the country should provide for them the 
means which would enable them to do their duty even more 
effectively in the future. 

For us of New York, this duty is especially imperative, both 
as regards the National Guard and the naval militia. We have 
the means. Our admirable naval militia must be fostered in 
every way; in the last few months they have given a good 
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earnest of their usefulness. As for our National Guardsmen, 
they have shown a courage and patriotism and willingness to 
endure hardship and face danger, which is beyond praise, and 
it is our duty to take immediate steps to see that they are armed 
with the best modern weapons and managed according to the 
best system, so that, on the one hand, the utmost can be gotten 
out of each man as a fighting machine, while, on the other 
hand, his health and well-being are assiduously cared for. 

So much for the steps that are necessary if we are to uphold 
the honor and maintain the interests of the nation abroad. 
But we can do neither one nor the other if we fail at home so 
to order the affairs of our national, State, and municipal house- 
holds as to secure both our moral and material well-being, for, 
though material prosperity is indispensable, yet it cannot by 
itself atone for the lack of that higher and finer moral and 
spiritual excellence which ultimately counts for more than all 
else in the true life of a great nation. 

It is because of the importance of material well-being that it 
is vital for our citizens to take no step which will seem to again 
reopen the question so happily settled at the last election. 
Above all we must do nothing to give the feeling that we may 
reverse our attitude on the question of a sound and stable 
currency; the question that comes closest to every man and 
especially every man of small means, who either works with 
his hands or depends on his trade or business for his bread. 
If by your votes you put in power men who fail to meet this 
issue—and to dodge it is quite as dangerous as, and very much 
meaner than, meeting it the wrong way—you will have struck 
a heavy blow at your own well-being; you will have done all 
in your power to set back the return of prosperity, and you 
will have only yourselves to thank if you suffer in consequence. 

When I make a plea not to vote, directly or indirectly, for 
those who favor any form of fiat money, I appeal for the 
exercise of intelligence. But on this as on every other point, I 
also and most strongly appeal for the exercise of honesty. 
Honesty we must have; no brilliancy, no “smartness,” can take 
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its place. Indeed, in our home affairs, both in the State and in 
the municipality, it has always seemed to me that what we. 
need is, not so much genius as the homely, every-day virtues of 
common sense and common honesty. 

Of course there are many problems for the solution of which 
we need the best intellect of the Commonwealth. But for the 
ordinary public officer, what is necessary is to be watchful, 
energetic, broad-minded, and disinterested. Every one will 
make mistakes, and when made the best remedy is cheerfully to 
recognize their existence and promptly proceed to undo them. 
If we proceed in this way; if we promptly punish men who 
misbehave and sternly refuse to let any consideration either of 
political or personal friendship be treated as an offset to wrong- 
doing, it is not very difficult to secure that honest administra- 
tion which is indispensable if our Republic is to endure. No 
influence of any kind must avail to shield the wrong-doer, be he 
of high or low degree. 

In dealing with our citizens it is always best, where possible, 
not to treat any one class apart. On most points the interests 
of the working man, of the man who toils with his hands, are 
simply those of all good American citizens. Yet he has special 
interests; interests that are peculiarly his. Wherever he can 
be helped he most certainly should be helped. Ordinarily, I 
firmly believe and shall ever insist, that the help that will most 
surely avail the man who works is self-help. But the history 
of the trades-unions has shown that very much can also be 
done by that form of self-help where many join together to 
help one another. 

It is not well to teach any one to rely mainly upon the State, 
for the State can never play any but a very subordinate part in 
a man’s welfare. Primarily the man must rely on himself. 
Yet the fact remains that along certain lines a great deal can be 
gained by legislation. Legislation cannot make a man pros- 
perous, for it cannot make him honest or thrifty or industrious, 
but it can sometimes secure the fruits of honesty, thrift, and 
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industry to the rightful owners, and in this case it should be 
resorted to. 

Yet, after all, it seems to me that the great lesson to be 
taught our people is the lesson both of brotherhood and of 
self-help. In our several ways each of us must work hard to 
do his duty, each must preserve his sturdy independence; and 
yet each must realize his duty to others. And to each who per- 
forms his duty, in whatever way, must be given the full 
measure of respect. 

This is a lesson which, it seems to me, can be learned by 
studying the composition of those forces, afloat and ashore, 
which have just fought to a finish the war with Spain. 

The man of leisure and the man to whom life had been 
always one of toil, sprang together at the call of their country, 
and stood side by side, to share the same labor and to face the 
same death. They did whatever they were called to do. They 
served in the ranks and they bore commissions as fate and 
their own efforts willed it; but wherever they served, they were 
American soldiers, no more and no less. Living, each one 
strove incessantly to do even more than his duty, scorning to 
do less, and ashamed to falter or ask for aid; yet always glad 
to help a brother who, however willing, was weaker. Dying, 
each faced with equal courage the fate which in an instant of 
time blots out all the differences that we rear with such infinite 
labor on this earth. Living and dying, they gave us a lesson 
in American citizenship; and this lesson which they taught in 
the war, let us profit by as we live in peace. 


46 
STATE AND NATIONAL ISSUES?” 


UR opponents say they wish to run this campaign on 

State issues. Very well, we will meet them squarely 

on every State issue, and, what is more, we will raise a 

State issue on which they dare not meet us; but before touch- 

ing on these, I want you to listen for a moment to what I have 

to say on the general principle of choosing a man for public 
office. 

The most important thing for you, the citizens of the State, 
in exercising your choice, is to know how the man you choose 
will conduct himself in the office to which he is elected. Now, 
to know this you must not only understand his views and prin- 
ciples, but you must also know how well his practice corre- 
sponds with his principles. This is the all-important fact, and 
yet it is not a fact which needs much elaboration. No amount 
of argument can prove it or is necessary to prove it. Far more 
important than the candidate’s words is the estimate you are 
able to put upon the closeness with which his deeds will corre- 
spond to his words. 

No self-respecting man who is a candidate can state with 
exact minuteness what his line of conduct will be, because, 
while he must remain firm throughout in his adherence to the 
immovable principles of right, yet he must be prepared to meet 
the constantly shifting conditions of governmental life. It 
may, perhaps, be said without irreverence that a man should 
in his public as well as private life strive to conform his con- 
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duct to the principles laid down in those two ancient guides to 
conduct, the Decalogue and the Golden Rule. 

Now my purpose is, if elected governor, to make entire 
honesty the first requisite in dealing with every public servant 
and every public measure. The State has many varied inter- 
ests, and her needs must be met in many varied ways. There 
are only a few general rules that can be laid down as to the 
proper way of meeting them. But this rule of absolute hon- 
esty, of absolute good faith, is one that can be applied to every 
interest with which I shall have to deal. It shall be applied 
in dealing with the canals; it shall be applied in dealing with 
the interests of labor; it shall be applied in dealing with the 
interests of thrift and business energy; it shall be applied in 
dealing with matters of legislation; in short, it shall be one of 
the tests applied to everything. 

So much for what I say. As for what I will do to make my 
words good, your knowledge of me and of what I have done 
in the past, your knowledge as to whether I have or have not 
lived up to my lights as I saw them and kept faith after taking 
office as to every principle on which I declared myself before 
taking office—this knowledge of yours must serve as my justifi- 
cation in asking your support. If you do not believe that I 
will keep my word, expressed or implied, I do not want your 
votes. If you do believe it, then I do want your votes. 

If there has been or shall be anywhere corruption, I will 
punish the wrong-doer. I will not punish him to gain political 
advantage; I will punish him because he has done wrong, and 
without the slightest regard as to what his party affiliations may 
be, or as to what social, personal, or political backing he may 
have. 

I shall strive to take care of the State’s great interest in a 
businesslike manner just as I shall strive to see the business 
and property of the private citizen protected. I will preserve 
law and order: I will endeavor to see that justice is done to 
every one, and that no citizen is allowed with impunity to 
wrong another or to wrong the State, 
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Our opponents have made three especial points in the matter » 
of State issues, viz., the canals, the excise question, and the- 
National Guard. I shall consider each in its turn, and then I 
shall touch on a fourth, which they do not venture to raise, 
viz., the independence of the judiciary. 

First, as to the canals. Here all that we have to go on is the 
report of the commission appointed by Governor Black, which 
report is in itself the best possible testimony that the admin- 
istration of the State sought only the closest scrutiny into the 
management of the canals and the widest publicity for the 
results of that scrutiny. My opponents can say no more than 
I say, viz., that I will at once take up the matter, and probe it 
to the bottom; that wherever there has been mismanagement 
due to faulty system this shall be corrected, if it is a matter of 
administration, and laid before the legislature, if it is a matter 
for legislation, and that wherever there has been misconduct or 
corruption it shall be punished, no matter who the individual in 
fault may be. They can say no more than this, and which do 
you think will keep this pledge best, myself or Tammany? 
You know well that every honest official whose office is to be 
investigated hopes for my election, and that every dishonest 
official hopes for my defeat, because he knows that he might 
save his head in an investigation conducted only for political 
purposes, but that he has no chance at all where the investiga- 
tion is conducted as I shall conduct it. 

The next issue they raise is the excise question. I shall not 
pretend to say that on all points the present excise law is satis- 
factory to me. I never expect to see in a State of eight million 
of people, all including the widest possible diversity of interest, 
principle, and prejudice, an excise law which can possibly suit 
everybody. What we have to pass upon is the relative merits 
of the excise laws which it is possible to secure. Now, I claim 
with all emphasis that the present law, taken as a whole, is 
infinitely better than the blackmailing law which it succeeded, 
or than the blackmailing law which Tammany introduced last 
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year, and which it threatens to have adopted if it succeeds at 
this election. 

The present law has reduced drunkenness; it has helped the 
honest liquor-seller ; it has put a stop to blackmailing by boards 
of excise, and has largely put a stop to blackmailing by the 
police; it is enforced by means of a very small number of 
State officials, and, above all, it has added to the revenues of 
the State and the counties something more than twelve million 
dollars, nearly five million dollars of which goes to the State, 
and the balance of which goes to the counties and relieves local 
taxation. Under the old law less than three million dollars was 
raised all told; so now we have just nine million dollars to 
the good. 

If the present law is repealed it will be necessary to raise these 
nine millions of dollars somehow, and they would have to 
be paid by the farmer, the mechanic, and the business man, 
and this would mean that the tax rate would be made half as 
large again as it is at present. We have this year a very low 
tax rate, a lower tax rate than we have had for many years. 
This is due in part to the economy in the expenditure of the 
public funds, and in part to the excellence of the present excise 
law as a means of raising revenue. Whatever is objectionable 
in the present law is found in even more objectionable form in 
the law which it superseded and in the proposed law which last 
year Tammany threatened to produce as a substitute. But its 
merits are its own. If it can be wisely amended, well and 
good, but to repeal it, or to do away with its distinguishing 
features, would be to promote corruption, and to put on the 
taxpayers, in State and county alike, an intolerable additional 
burden of taxation. 

The third State issue they raise is the National Guard. 
Well, I believe the National Guard can be improved. I was 
three years in the National Guard, and during this summer I 
saw some service in actual warfare. I know what the National 
Guard needs and wants. I shall take in it no perfunctory 
interest, but I shall treat it as it deserves to be treated, as one 
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of the most important interests of the State, for upon its effi- 
ciency may depend not only the welfare of the State, but even 
the honor of the nation. I shall try to see not only that the 
National Guard is well armed and well equipped, not only that 
it is managed on the best system, but also that its officers are 
the very best to be had. 

I do not believe that the National Guard should in any way 
be mixed up in politics, and all appointments I have to make to 
it shall be made solely with the view to the best interests of the 
Guard and the best interests of the people. I shall apply to the 
management of the National Guard, to the management of the 
volunteer soldiery of this State, the principles I applied in han- 
dling my own regiment of volunteers in the face of the enemy: 
I strove to see that they were well clothed and well fed and 
well drilled; that they received proper medical attendance, and, 
in short, were cared for in every way. In making appointments 
and promotions among the officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers alike, I paid heed to but two things, the merit of the man 
and the interest of the regiment. 

These are the three State issues that our opponents raise. 
We have shown entire readiness to meet them and more than 
meet them on each and every one. Now we raise a fourth issue, 
on which they dare not meet us, and that issue is the judiciary. 
It is axiomatic that our judges should be kept up to the highest . 
possible standard and should, so far as possible, be kept out of 
politics. I am more delighted than I can say with the course 
of my party this year in making nominations for the judiciary. 
Besides nominating excellent Republicans, they have in New 
York County renominated a lifelong Democrat, who had shown 
that he was a good and upright judge. I refer to Judge Daly. 

But Tammany refuses to renominate him, and our real 
opponent in this campaign—for, of course, Mr. Croker and 
not Mr. Van Wyck is our real opponent—explained with great 
frankness that Judge Daly was not renominated “because Tam- 
many Hall did not receive proper consideration at his hands.” 
This sets before you on the highest authority the standard of 
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judiciary fitness established by Tammany Hall—the standard 
to which a judge must conform if he is to receive favor and 
advancement at the hands of Tammany Hall. Do you want to 
keep your judiciary clean? Do you want to keep it an honor 
to the State and to the citizens? If so, you will elect Judge 
Daly and his associates; and, moreover, you will rebuke the 
party which has sought to disgrace Judge Daly because he 
would not “bend the supple knee that thrift might follow fawn- 
ing.” You can elect Judge Daly and vindicate our judiciary in 
just one way, and that is by voting to smash the entire Tam- 
many ticket. 

The attitude of Tammany toward Judge Daly makes a 
curious commentary upon what Mr. Croker said in the course 
of his entirely courteous remarks about myself, when he stated 
that he thought a judge would make a better governor than a 
soldier. By the way, Mr. Croker, after very kindly saying that 
I was a good soldier, added that I had been a failure in every 
office I had held. Now, the last office I held was that of assist- 
ant secretary of the navy during the war when we made ready 
the navy for the war with Spain. Against Mr. Croker’s judg- 
ment as to the way I administered that office I am content that 
you should take the judgment of my chief, Secretary Long, or 
the heads of the bureaus with whom I was aacacwiedl of 
Admirals Dewey, Sampson, and Schley, and of the captains of 
the ships who won glory in the East and the West. And I 
think the Spanish admirals whose fleets went down before 
Manila and Santiago know whether or not the administration 
of the Navy Department was a failure. 

In this campaign a United States senatorship and thirty-four 
congressional representatives are at stake, and yet our oppo- 
nents says that no national issues are involved. Why do they 
say it? Simply because they do not dare meet the issues 
involved. They are willing to travel about dishonestly in the 
canals, but they do not dare to so much as raise a whisper on, 
the question of honest or dishonest finance in the nation at 
large. They dare not even explain the contradictions between 
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their votes and their secret hopes two years ago, or tell why 
they voted for Mr. Bryan and his theories one year after de- 
nouncing them that very spring. I hope the hissing is for them 
rather than for Mr. Bryan. At least he was perfectly frank 
and they don’t dare to be frank. 

If we are defeated this year in New York these half-hearted 
and unwilling friends of the cause of free silver will have 
struck a telling blow in its behalf. Last spring little Oregon, 
out on the Pacific coast, in an election just like ours here, went 
for gold. Nobody said then that no national issues were in- 
volved in that election. We hailed it everywhere as a victory 
for sound finance. Oregon, from the West, sent a gold senator 
to the United States Senate. Are you willing that New York, 
from the East, should offset little Oregon’s vote by sending to 
the Senate a man who will vote for free silver? 

Finally, remember that whether you will or not, your votes 
this year will be viewed by the nations of Europe from one 
standpoint only. They will draw no fine distinction. A re- 
fusal to sustain the President this year will in their eyes be 
read as a refusal to sustain the war, and to sustain the efforts 
of our Peace Commission to secure the fruits of the war. 
Such a refusal may not inconceivably bring about a rupture of 
the peace negotiations. 

It will give heart to our defeated antagonists; it will make 
possible the interference of those doubtfully neutral nations 
who in this struggle have wished us ill. It is for the sake of 
peace that I appeal to you to uphold the President’s hands so 
decisively that foreign powers shall give up all thoughts of try- 
ing to interfere with us. We want peace, and therefore we 
must not so vote as to encourage foreign powers to take an 
attitude which may jeopardize peace. 

I see in the audience some of my fellow volunteers, and some 
of those men who wear the button that shows they fought in 
the great war compared to which ours was but a small war. 
I ask you to see that you so vote that the Empire State may be 
recorded in favor of the President, whose commission is en- 
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deavoring to secure to the nation the fruits of the victory 
purchased by the blood and the suffering of your sons and your 
brothers in the East and the West Indies. In closing, I appeal 
to you once again to range yourselves on the side of the forces 
that stand for absolute honesty in civic matters and for courage 
and the interest of the flag in all matters affecting the nation 
as a whole. 


47 


THE INTEREST OF LABORA 


AM particularly pleased that in this election there is on the 
ticket with me a candidate who is essentially a representa- 
tive of the wage-workers. I do not wish to be misunder- 

stood. The first and most important consideration in pushing 
forward a candidate should be, is or is he not a good citizen? 
But we must recognize the fact that, aside from their general 
interest as citizens, special groups of citizens have special 
interests, and just at present, where, as in this case, we have 
a representative of the labor interests who is on other grounds 
peculiarly fitted for the position to which he is nominated, it is 
an additional advantage to have him elected because of his 
connection with the great groups of citizens who collectively 
can be called wage-workers. 

More and more of late years we have grown to understand 
and sympathize with the objects of the men who have taken 
the lead in working for what are called the interests of labor. 
And more and more these men have become more reasonable 
in their demands and less suspicious of those who wish, as they 
too should wish, carefully to investigate every remedy proposed 
for any wrong before committing themselves in its favor. It is 
a good thing to have in the State administration a spokesman 
of the wage-earners so competent as my colleague, Mr. Mc- 
Donough. 

While we must always insist that the working man, whether 
he work with head or hands, must keep steadily in view the 
fact that he must rely mainly upon himself, upon his own 
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- thrift, energy, and honesty, rather than upon the State; yet we 
must also remember that very much can be done by working 
men acting in groups, and that the State, too, in some cases, can 
do a great deal. It can help make a working man of more 
value in the life and labor of the community, and when he does 
this it will work for the public welfare, as well as that of the 
working man himself. 

It is to the interest of all of us to produce a high type of 
citizenship among all our people. And, therefore, the State, 
standing as the representative of all the people, is deeply con- 
cerned in producing a high type of citizenship and manhood. 
We must not lose sight of the fact that the individual himself 
is the most potent factor in bringing this about, nor yet of the 
other fact that the State, likewise, can do something toward 
producing this same result. 

I am not going to promise you as much as other men would 
promise you. Those who make countless promises never keep 
all of them. But if I am elected governor of New York State 
I promise you this—and I will see to it that my promises are 
made as good as my words: That no man shall wrong the 
State; that the State shall wrong no man, whether he be rich 
or poor; that the laws passed to protect the interests of the 
working man are carried out to the letter; that creed, color, or 
nationality shall make no difference; that every man shall be 
treated according to his merits as a man; that every man shall 
have the fullest liberty the laws allow. 

In my regiment of Rough Riders I had men from the North, 
South, East, and West; men of money and men without money. 
I treated the Northerner as I treated the Southerner; I treated 
the poor Rough Rider as I treated the rich Rough Rider; and 
so shall it be if I am elected governor—every man shall be 
treated on his merits as a man. 


48 


THE LEADER AND THE FOLLOWERS * 


to-night, because you represent that kind of citizenship 

which more than any other has weight and influence in 
shaping the conduct of our social and legislative development. 
I do not say that to compliment you. I say it because I wish 
you would realize the responsibility that it puts upon you. 
Would it were in my power to make each of you feel how de- 
pendent the public servant is in the way of doing good work 
upon popular opinion, which you, and the men like you, must 
shape. A public man can learn to a certain extent, but he has 
got to keep in touch with the people whom he represents. If 
he gets too far away from them, so that he is out of touch with 
them, then his usefulness is almost as much impaired, as if he 
were too far behind. All that can be done is this: he can get a 
certain distance away, and he must take care that that certain 
distance is in the right direction. It is not possible for any man 
ever to do or to get all that he would like to do, or all that he 
would like to get in the way of good government and in the way 
of striving to see his ideals realized. 

Mr. President, you have spoken very kindly of the fact that 
you believed I would be a good governor. Now I intend to 
try. But the measure of my success is going to largely depend 
upon the support that I get from just such men as I see before 
me to-night. I am a loyal party man, but I believe very firmly 
that I can best render aid to my party by doing all that in me 
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lies to make that party responsive to the needs of the State, 
responsive to the needs of the people, and just so far as I work 
along those lines I have the right to challenge the support of 
every decent man, no matter what his party may be. It is not 
an easy thing, when you come down to the practical realities, to 
work for the best; it is a good deal easier to sit at home in 
one’s parlor and decide what the best is than to get out in the 
field and try to win it. When one is in the midst of the strife, 
with the dust, and the blood and the rough handling, and is 
receiving blows (and if he is worth anything, is returning 
them), it is difficult always to see perfectly straight in the 
direction the right lies. Perhaps we must always advance a 
little by zigzags ; only we must always advance; and the zigzags 
should go toward the right goal. One thing I believe that we 
are realizing more and more, and that is the valuelessness of 
mere virtue that does not take a tangible and efficient shape. 
I do not give the snap of my finger for a very good man who 
possesses that peculiar kind of goodness that benefits only him- 
self, in his own home. I think we all understand more and 
more that the virtue that is worth having is the virtue that can 
sustain the rough shock of actual living; the virtue that can 
achieve practical results, that finds expression in actual life. 
There may be a more objectionable class in the community 
than the timid good, but I do not know it. I earnestly hope 
that all of you here will thoroughly appreciate what you now 
know in the abstract, but what we none of us realize entirely in 
practice, that here in this government it is not the public officials 
that really govern, it is the people themselves. It is the people 
who must make their ideals take tangible shape. You govern 
just as much if you decline to let your weight be felt for 
decency, as if you make it felt outright for what is bad. You 
are just as responsible. You, the leaders of the people, you, 
the people, are just as responsible for what goes wrong, whether 
it is because you actively favor the wrong or because you sit 
supinely by, and let the wrong triumph, without checking it. 
Appreciating to the full the heavy weight of responsibility that 
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rests upon me, as it does upon every other servant of the Com-. 
monwealth, appreciating the weight of responsibility that rests 

upon the executive officers of the State, a weight only less heavy 

than that which rests upon the judges, appreciating all that, | 

ask you in turn to appreciate that an even heavier load of 

responsibility rests upon each citizen and all the private citizens | 
of this Commonwealth, to see that decency, that honesty, that | 
righteousness, that courage are triumphant in the government 

of this State. 
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IHF TREATYsWViLLH SPAIN: 


OMMODORE PHILIP: It is peculiarly pleasant to me 
to present you with this sword, for one of my last official 
acts, as assistant secretary of the navy, was to break 

through regulations in order to give you the chance to have 
the turrets of the Texas so geared that her great guns could be 
used to the best possible advantage; and the sequel showed how 
well it was for the service, that you should be given the oppor- 
tunity to get the utmost service from the mighty war-engine 
intrusted to your care. . 

When a commander-in-chief, afloat or ashore, has done the 
best possible with his forces, then rightly the chief credit be- 
longs to him, and wise and patriotic students of the Santiago 
sea-campaign gladly pay their homage first to Admiral Samp- 
son. It was Admiral Sampson who initiated and carried on the 
extraordinary blockade, letting up even less by night than by 
day, that will stand as the example for all similar blockades in 
the future. It was owing to the closeness and admirable man- 
agement of the system of night blockades which he introduced, 
that Cervera’s fleet was forced to come out by daylight. In 
other words, it was the success of his system which insured to 
the splendid seacaptains, under him, the chance to show their 
prowess to the utmost possible advantage. But the actual 
fight, although Admiral Sampson was present and in command, 
was a captains’ fight, and in this actual fighting, each captain 
did his work according to his own best judgment. 


* Address on the occasion of the presentation of a sword to Commodore 
Philip, New York, February 3, 1899. Public Papers as Governor, Albany, 
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You, sir, by your conduct, alike during and after the fight; 
by your courage, by your professional skill and by your human- 


ity, reflected honor upon the service to which you belong, upon 


the State in which you were born, and upon the mighty nation 
on the roll of whose worthies you that day wrote your name 
with your sword. I give utterance to the sentiment of all New 
York State—a sentiment from which no man in the Common- 
wealth will dissent—when I ask you to take this sword as a 
token of the high esteem in which we hold you and of our grate- 
ful acknowledgment of your having done a deed which has 
added to the long honor-roll in which all Americans take last- 
ing pride. 

You and your comrades at Manila and Santiago did their 
part well, and more than well. Sailor and soldier, on sea and 
on land, have bought with their valor, their judgment, their 
skill, and their blood, a wonderful triumph for America. It 
now rests with our statesmen to see that the triumph is not 
made void, in whole or in part. By your sword you won from 
war a glorious peace. It is for the statesmen at Washington 
to see that the treaty which concludes the peace is ratified. 
Cold indeed are the hearts of those Americans who shrink both 
from war and peace, when the war and peace alike are for the 
honor and the interest of America. To refuse to ratify the 
treaty would be a crime not only against America but against 
civilization. We cannot with honor shrink from completing 
the work we have begun. To leave the task half done whether 
in the East or the West Indies would be to make the matter 
worse than if we had never entered upon it. We have driven 
out a corrupt medizval tyranny. In Cuba and Porto Rico we 
are already striving to introduce orderly liberty. We shall be 
branded with the steel of clinging shame if we leave the Philip- 
pines to fall into a welter of bloody anarchy, instead of taking 
hold of them and governing them with righteousness and jus- 
tice, in the interests of their own people even more than in the 
interests of ours. All honor to you and your comrades, to the 
generals and admirals, the captains and the men of might who 
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showed such courage on the high seas and in the tropic islands 
of the sea! All shame to us if the statesmen flinch where the 
soldiers have borne themselves so well, if they fail to ratify the 
treaty which has been bought by such daring and such suffer- 
ing, and which will fittingly crown the most righteous war the 
present generation has seen! 


50 
AMERICA’S PART OF THE WORLD’S WORK * 


J AM to speak to the toast “The State of New York.” In 
| the year that has just closed the great interest that each 

State has had has been the interest common to all the 
States, the interest of the nation; and I speak of that which is 
closest to the hearts of New Yorkers when I speak of that 
which is closest to the hearts of all Americans within or with- 
out New York. The last year has been the year of all others 
most important to the future of this country since the close of 
the Civil War. It has seen one of the most righteous wars of 
modern times brought to a triumphant conclusion. And I am 
glad to feel, when I am speaking to the Republican Club, that 
I can take for my text to-night the admirable speech delivered 
in the Senate of the United States by the Republican senator 
from the State of New York, Senator Thomas C. Platt, in 
support of the ratification of the treaty—a speech admirable in 
temper and in tone, in which all of us as Republicans may take 
pride; a speech, also, which set forth in the broadest spirit the 
reasons why all patriotic Americans should desire the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, no matter what their views might be as to 
the question of expansion in the abstract. But, indeed, in this 
matter, while we must shape our national course as a whole in 
accordance with a well-settled policy, we must meet such an 
exigency as it arises in a spirit of wise patriotism. 

No sensible man will advocate our plunging rashly into a 
course of international knight-errantry ; none will advocate our 
setting deliberately to work to build up a great colonial empire. 

* Address at the Lincoln Club Dinner in New York City, February 13, 
1899. Public Papers as Governor, Albany, 1890. 
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But neither will any brave and patriotic man bid us shrink from 
doing our duty merely because this duty involves the certainty 
of strenuous effort and the possibility of danger. Some men of 
high reputation, from high motives, have opposed the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty just as they had previously opposed the war ; 
just as some other men whose motives were equally high in 
1861 opposed any effort to restore the Union by force of arms. 
The error was almost as great in the one case as in the other, 
and will be so adjudged by history. But back of the high 
motives of these men lay the two great impulses—the impulses 
now in 1899 as in 1861—the impulses of sloth and fear; and 
well it was for us that the administration and the Senate dis- 
regarded them. 

We should not lightly court danger and difficulty, but neither 
should we shirk from facing them, when in some way or other 
they must be met. We are a great nation and we are com- 
pelled, whether we will or not, to face the responsibilities that 
must be faced by all great nations. It is not in our power to 
avoid meeting them. All that we can decide is whether we 
shall meet them well or ill. There are social reformers who 
tell us that in the far distant future the necessity for fighting 
will be done away with, just as there are social reformers who 
tell us that in that long-distant time the necessity for work— 
or, at least, for painful, laborious work—will be done away 
with. But just at present the nation, like the individual, which 
is going to do anything in the world must face the fact, that in 
order to do it, it must work and may have to fight. And it is 
only thus that great deeds can be done, and the highest and 
purest form of happiness acquired. Remember that peace 
itself, that peace after which all men crave, is merely the real- 
ization in the present of what has been bought by strenuous 
effort in the past. Peace represents stored-up effort of our 
father or of ourselves in the past. It is not a means—it is an 
end. You do not get peace by peace; you get peace as the result 
of effort. If you strive to get it by peace you will lose it, that 
is all. If we ever grow to regard peace as a permanent con- 
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dition; if we ever grow to feel that we can afford to let the 
keen, fearless, virile qualities of heart and mind and body be | 
lost, then we will prepare the way for inevitable and shameful 
disaster in the future. 

Peace is of true value only if we use it in part to make ready 
to face with untroubled heart, with fearless front, whatever 
the future may have in store for us. The peace which breeds 
timidity and sloth is a curse and not a blessing. The law of 
worthy national life, like the law of worthy individual life, is, 
after all, fundamentally, the law of strife. It may be strife 
military, it may be strife civic; but certain it is that only 
through strife, through labor and painful effort, by grim 
energy and by absolute courage, we move on to better things. 

We now have certain duties in the West and East Indies. 
We cannot with honor shirk these duties. On the one hand 
we must undertake them, and on the other we must not fail to 
perform them in a way that will redound to the advantage of 
the people of the islands, no less than to our own national 
renown. 

It is, I am sure, the desire of every American that the people 
of each island, as rapidly as they show themselves fit for self- 
government, shall be endowed with a constantly larger measure 
of self-government. But it would be criminal folly to sacrifice 
the real welfare of the islands, and to fail to do our own mani- 
fest duty, under the plea of carrying out some doctrinaire idea 
which, if it had been lived up to, would have made the entire 
North American continent, as now found, the happy hunting- 
ground of savages. It is the idlest of chatter to speak of sav- 
ages as being fit for self-government, and though it is occa- 
sionally heard from excellent and-well-meaning people, people 
who believe what they say, it usually covers another motive 
behind—it means that people are afraid to undertake a great 
task, and cover up their fear by using some term which will 
give it the guise of philanthropy. If we refrain from doing our 
part of the world’s work, it will not alter the fact that that 
work has got to be done, only it will have to be done by some 
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stronger race, because we will have shown ourselves weaklings. 
I do not speak merely from the standpoint of American inter- 
ests, but from the standpoint of civilization and humanity. 

It is infinitely better for the whole world that Russia should 
have taken Turkestan, that France should have taken Algiers, 
and that England should have taken India. The success of an 
Algerian or of a Sepoy revolt would be a hideous calamity to 
all mankind, and those who abetted it, directly or indirectly, 
would be traitors to civilization. And so exactly the same rea- 
soning applies to our own dealings with the Philippines. We 
must treat them with absolute justice, but: we must treat them 
also with firmness and courage. They must be made to realize 
that justice does not proceed from a sense of weakness on our 
part, that we are the masters. Weakness in any form or 
shape, as you gentlemen, who all your lives have upheld the 
honor of the flag ashore and afloat, know, is the unpardonable 
sin in dealing with such a problem as that with which we are 
confronted in the Philippines. The insurrection must be 
stamped out as mercifully as possible; but it must be stamped 
out. 

We have put an end to a corrupt medieval tyranny, and by 
that very fact we have bound ourselves to see that no savage 
anarchy takes its place. What the Spaniard has been taught 
the Malay must learn—that the American flag is to float un- 
challenged where it floats now. But remember this, that when 
this has been accomplished our task has only just begun. 
Where we have won entrance by the prowess of our soldiers we 
must deserve to continue by the righteousness, the wisdom, and 
the even-handed justice of our rule. The American adminis- 
trators in the Philippines, as in Cuba and Porto Rico, must be 
men chosen for signal capacity and integrity; men who will 
administer the provinces on behalf of the entire nation from 
which they come, and for the sake of the entire people to which 
they go. If we permit our public service in the Philippines to 
become the prey of the spoils politicians, if we fail to keep it up 
to the highest standard, we shall be guilty of an act, not only 
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of wickedness, but of weak and short-sighted folly, and we 
shall have begun to tread the path which was trod by Spain to 
her own bitter humiliation. Let us not deceive ourselves. We 
have a great duty to perform and we shall show ourselves a 
weak and a poor-spirited people if we fail to set about doing it, 
or if we fail to do it aright. We are bound to face the situa- 
tions that arise with courage, and we are no less bound to see 
that where the sword wins the land, the land shall be kept by 
the rule of righteous law. We have taken upon ourselves, as 
in honor bound, a great task, befitting a great nation, and we 
have a right to ask of every citizen, of every true American, 
that he shall with heart and hand uphold the leaders of the 
nation as from a brief and glorious war they strive to a lasting 
peace that shall redound not only to the interests of the con- 
quered people, not only to the honor of the American public, 
but to the permanent advancement of civilization and of all 
mankind, 
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A WORD TO REFORMERS* 


truth about evils that threaten us through our public 

servants. There is a greater temptation for legislators 
to rail against corporations than to support them, and the 
danger here is that the man, generally speaking, who will yield 
quickest to the undue influence of corporations is the man who 
will cry out loudest against them and inveigh against the 
“Money Power,” spelled with a capital M and a capital P. 
Gentlemen, you should watch’ your representatives in their 
handling of public measures that come before them. The line 
of cleavage between the honest man and the dishonest man is 
not the line which divides the man with means from the man 
without means. The line does not run that way. Rather it is 
that virtue and the lack of virtue are divided by a line that runs 
perpendicular to comparative fortunes. Each measure must 
stand on its merits. There is nothing good or bad in standing 
for or against a corporation any more than there is anything 
good or bad in standing for or against aman. A corporation 
is simply a collection of men, who may do well or who may do 
ill. The thing to do is to make them understand that if they 
do well you are with them, but if they do ill you are ever and 
always against them. 

I hope no party will make a direct issue against corporations. 
There is as much harm in making an issue of this kind as there 
is in standing for things that are vicious. The thing to do is to 
be sure your public men live up to the professions they make. 


M friends, we should cultivate the habit of speaking the 


1 Address at the City Club, New York City, May 9, 1899. Public Papers 
as Governor, Albany, 1899. 
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Make the man who says he is for the corporations see to it that 
he doesn’t give those corporations undue protection, and let the - 
man who is against corporate wealth remember that he has no 
right to pillage a corporate treasury. 

Now, gentlemen, don’t be content with mere effervescent de- 
nunciation of one thing or another. Evil can’t be done away 
with through one spasm of virtue. We must cultivate the habit 
of clean living, and we must cultivate the habit of standing 
always for clean government. We may have made mistakes 
at Albany this winter, but no laws are on the statute-books, 
and none will be there, that shouldn’t be. We have got a sound 
civil-service law, the Amsterdam Avenue question has been 
settled as it should have been, and we have investigated the 
affairs of this city in such a way as to justify the course of 
those who started it and those who carried it on. We have 
started a tax on public franchises, which means that corpora- 
tions must pay a fair share of the public burdens. We have 
worked along party lines when it was expedient to do so, and 
when we thought the party wanted to go wrong we wouldn't 
let it. 


52 
PROPERTY AND THE STATE?* 


that I am to make to-night, I did not express and could 

not in four or five words express exactly the subject on 
which I was to speak, for I want to speak to you more of the 
attitude held by our public men and by the public opinion, 
which those public men must and do represent, to property, and 
of the attitude that the men of means themselves take toward 
the civic and social and political problems of the day. I do not 
mean to talk merely of the use or abuse of private property 
so far as it does not affect the public. I want to talk to you of 
what concerns all of us, what particularly concerns those of us 
who for the moment occupy public positions, and that is the 
attitude that should properly be observed by legislators, by 
executive officers, toward wealth, and the attitude that should 
be observed in return by men of means, and especially by the 
organizations of men of means, which we distinguish as cor- 
porations, toward the body politic and toward their fellow 
citizens. 

We have one entire branch of our State government directed 
solely to the consideration of questions of property, and Buf- 
falo has for some time monopolized that branch, first in the 
person of Comptroller Roberts, and then in that of his suc- 
cessor, Comptroller Morgan. But I wish to speak to you not so 
much upon the material side, though what I have to say must 
be largely based upon our relations with the material side, but 
upon what may not improperly be called the ethical side of the 
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+ Address at the Independent Club, Buffalo, May 15, 1899. Public Papers 
as Governor, Albany, 1899. 
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relations of property to the State and of the State, in return, 
to property. Now, of course, a great deal of what I have to 
say must be trite. All of the great truths up to which we try © 
to act are trite. I certainly have not yet found any new prin- 
ciple, of importance, in public life, and so far as I have been 
able to get, I have become more and more a convinced believer 
in the doctrine flouted a few years ago by a then eminent 
statesman, that, after all, the decalogue and the golden rule are 
the two guides to conduct upon which we should base our 
actions in political affairs. I do not mean to speak in a spirit 
of cant. I am about the last person who would advocate hold- 
ing up to any body of men an impractical theory of life; for I 
steadily feel more and more that if you make your theory im- 
practical you will make your practice imperfect, and that if you 
set up a theory to which no man can live, you will in practice 
condone a course of life on the part of your public men which 
falls far short of what it is your right and duty to insist upon. 
I ask that you put into practice the doctrine to which I lis- 
tened some years ago when I attended, in this city of Buffalo, a 
dinner somewhat similar to this, and heard a speech from one 
who was then a citizen of your city who has now become a 
citizen of mine—the Reverend Mr. Slicer—who phrased, in a 
way that I have always remembered, a doctrine that it seems 
to me all of us ought to take to heart, that what we needed at 
this time'in our political life was, not genius nor brilliancy, so 
much as the ordinary humdrum qualities and virtues of com- 
mon honesty, common sense, courage, integrity. In other 
words, we need that our public men, that the representatives of 
the people, should possess those qualities which we value in the 
home and the counting-house; that they should show as public 
men the same type of virtue that we expect from a business man 
who dies respected in the community. I utterly distrust the 
man of whom it is continually said: “Oh, he’s a good enough 
fellow, but, of course, in politics—he plays politics.” If he 
does that you can’t afford to trust him. 
I am going to elaborate that principle a little later when T 
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speak of what people sometimes approve of in their public 
servants in reference to the problems of immediate and pressing 
moment. Before I speak of that I want to dwell upon this 
point which I have already raised with you and that is the vital 
importance of making profession go with performance—and, 
now, before you applaud, let me explain that that has two sides; 
it not only means that your performance must be pretty high, 
but that your profession must not be too high. It is about as 
bad for a man to profess, and for those that listen to him, by 
their plaudits, to insist upon his professing, something to which 
they know he cannot live up, as it is for him to go below what 
he ought to do, because if he gets into the intolerable habit of 
lying to himself and to his audience as to what he intends to do, 
it is absolutely certain that he won’t be able then to stand up to 
what he knows ought to be done. The temptation of the 
average politician is to promise everything to the reformers and 
then to do everything for the “organization.” I think I can 
say, that whatever I have promised, on the stump or off the 
stump, either expressly or impliedly, either to the organization 
or to the reformers, I have made good; and I should keep a 
promise just as much if the reformers disapproved as if the 
organization disapproved, and vice versa. And at any rate 
that gives one the comfortable feeling that he does not have to 
take back anything or apologize for anything. 

It is sure to produce bad results if the people expect pro- 
fessions which they do not expect to see lived up to; just 
exactly as we will gradually, in this country, have to make up 
our minds to the fact that it is thoroughly evil to get a law put 
on the statute-book to please somebody and allow it to be 
violated to please somebody else. 

It is going to take us several decades to get back to that 
point, but we must get there in the end. If we do not, we will 
see universally what we now see locally as regards certain 
crimes, what we now see locally as regards the most heinous of 
all crimes, the crime of murder. For, if you take the States 
where juries are most reluctant to convict a man of murder, to 
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see him punished according to the forms of law, you will find 
the very States where the people are most ready to condone the . 
punishment of criminals outside of the pale of the law, under 
the process of lynch-law, without regard to legality, and yet the 
two processes are side by side. When you find the weak senti- 
mentality that will hesitate to hold the taker of life, the most 
vicious and dangerous of criminals, to accountability, you will 
find that inevitably there goes hand in hand with it, a readiness 
to resort to the brute violence of our barbarian ancestors one 
thousand five hundred or two thousand years ago, a going back 
to the methods of vengeance which obtained in our homes in 
the Old World before the light of Christianity dawned; and in 
condemning that brutal violence do not forget to condemn the 
mawkish sentimentality which partly produces it and which 
goes hand and hand with it. 

I intend to try, not to show you, for it is hardly necessary to 
show you, but to state the case to you, that fundamentally the 
remedy for the evils which we must meet in that regard, as 
for all other evils which we are to meet—fundamentally the 
remedy is to be found in the application simply of common hon- 
esty and of common sense, and to warn you—oh, how I wish I 
could warn all my countrymen!—against that most degrading 
of processes, the deification of any man for what we are 
pleased to term smartness, the deification of mere intellectual 
acuteness, wholly unaccompanied by moral responsibility, 
wholly without references to whether it is exercised in accord- 
ance or not in accordance with the elementary rules of morality. 

The temptation is great to speak to you of other phases of 
our political life than merely the phase of the relations of 
wealth, the use and abuse of property in our political life; but 
I shall confine myself solely to the latter. Any man who has. 
had to do with our legislative bodies, as senator, as assembly- 
man, as congressman, especially if he has been a Speaker of 
the Lower House, knows, as I have known, as I have seen 
again and again during the three years that I served with the 
Assembly, that, as a rule, the man who is the loudest denouncer 
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of corporate wealth—spelling “corporate” with a large “(C” and 
“wealth” with a large ‘““W’’—and who is the most inflammable 
in his insistence, in public, that he will not permit the liberties 
of the country to be subverted by the men of means, is himself 
the very man for whom you want to look out most sharply 
when there comes up something which some corrupt corpora- 
tion does really want and about which there is not any great 
popular excitement at the moment. 

Now, gentlemen, I think you will all acknowledge this if 
you will come to think of your own acquaintances—I am very 
sure that my friends who have been in public life will recognize 
that what I have said is absolutely true. Yet there are a good 
many estimable citizens who entirely fail to take it into account 
in their practical dealings with public men; a good many esti- 
mable citizens of one class who will stand by any man without 
reference to his honesty if only he will denounce wealth loudly 
enough, and a good many estimable citizens of another class 
who will stand by any man, if he is only what they call “con- 
servative,” and refrains from taking any position which will 
tend to make wealth bear its proper share of the burdens of the 
community. 

A public man is bound to represent his constituents, but he 
is no less bound to cease to represent them when, on a great 
moral question of right or wrong, he feels that they are taking 
the wrong side. Let him go out of politics rather than stay in 
at the cost of doing what his own conscience forbids him to do; 
and, while upholding that principle in theory, do not forget to 
uphold it in practice. 

Now, I think that among the different problems that give us 
all serious concern, as we try to front them, as we try to work 
out some satisfactory solution from the complex difficulties of 
the social organization of this extreme end of the nineteenth 
century in our great Republic, among all those problems there 
is no one problem that is so difficult to deal with as the problem 
of how to do justice to wealth, either in the hands of the indi- 
vidual or the corporation, on the one hand, or, on the other, 
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how to see that that wealth in return is used for the benefit of 
the whole community The tendency, as is natural, is for men 
to range themselves in two extreme camps, each taking a posi- 
tion that, in the long run, would be almost equally fatal to the 
community. We have, on the one hand, the ignorant declaimer 
against all men of means; the man who paints his fellows who 
are well off as being, because of that very fact, the foes of the 
community as a whole, and, on the other, we find him, who, 
whether honestly or dishonestly, permits his fear of improper 
interference with property to take the form of shrinking from 
and avoiding all proper interference with it, who fears to take 
any attitude which any of his friends, any of those with whom 
he associates, may denounce as being an attitude hostile to men 
of means. Too often what I have said to you before of the 
relations of the politician to the reformers and the organiza- 
tion obtains, in even aggravated form, as to the relations of 
such a public man to corporations and to those who follow the 
lead of demagogues. 

I know no general rule that can be laid down to meet all such 
cases. I am going to speak, as you would have the right to 
expect me to speak, of what affects us at the present moment 
here in this State, of one of those problems with which we, who 
are for the time being your servants and representatives in 
public life, are trying to deal. Now, take the very question that 
you have seen advocated and which you will see advocated 
during the next ten days, the question of the taxation of 
franchises. 

On the one hand we have the perfectly simple savage who 
believes that you should tax franchises to the extent of con- 
fiscating them, and that it is the duty of all railroad corporations 
to carry everybody free and give him a chromo. 

On the other, we have the scarcely less primitive mortal who 
believes that there is something sacred in a franchise and that 
there is no reason why it should pay its share of the public 
burdens at all. 

Now, gentlemen, remember that the man who occupies the 
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last position inevitably tends to produce the man who occupies 
the first position, and that the worst enemy of property is the 
man who, whether from unscrupulousness or from mere heed- 
lessness and thoughtlessness, takes the ground that there is 
something sacrosanct about all property, that the owners of it, 
are to occupy a different position in the community from all 
others and are to have their burdens not increased, but dimin- 
ished, because of their wealth. Oh, if I could only impress 
upon you, if I only had the eloquence and the power of enforc- 
ing conviction upon you to make you understand the two sides 
of the question—not understand it; you may do that in theory 
now—but to make you realize it, the two sides, that the rich 
man. who buys a privilege from a board of aldermen for a 
railway which he represents, the rich man who gets a privilege 
through the legislature by bribery and corruption, for any cor- 
poration, is committing an offense against the community, 
which it is possible may some day have to be condoned in blood 
and destruction, not by him, not by his sons, but by you and 
your sons! If I could only make you understand that, on one 
side, and make you, the mass of our people, the mass of our 
voters understand, on the other, that the worst thing they can 
do is to chcose a representative who shall say, “I am against 
corporations; I am against capital,’ and not a man who shall 
say: “I stand by the Ten Commandments; I stand by doing 
equal justice to the man of means and the man without means ; 
I stand by saying that no man shall be stolen from and that no 
man shall steal from any one else; I stand by saying that the 
corporations shall not be blackmailed, on the one side, and that 
the corporations shall not acquire any improper power by cor- 
ruption, on the other; that the corporation shall pay its full 
share of the public burdens, and that when it does so it shall be 
protected in its rights exactly as any one else is protected’’! 
In other words, if I could only make our people realize that 
their one hope and one safety in dealing with this problem is to 
send into our public bodies men who shall be honest, who shall 
realize their obligations to rich and poor alike, and who shall 
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draw the line, not between the rich man and the poor man, but 
between the honest man and the dishonest man! . 

Now, gentlemen, I have come about to the end of what I 
have to say. I have not any new doctrine to declare to you. 
The doctrine that I preach, the doctrine that all men who wish 
their country well must preach, is a doctrine that was old when 
the children of Israel came out of Egypt; a doctrine as old as 
our civilization; as old as the civilizations that died thousands 
of years before ours was born; the doctrine that teaches us 
that men shall prosper as long as they do their duty to them- 
selves and their neighbors alike; the doctrine that we shall 
believe as long as we believe in those archaic rules of conduct 
which were set down in the Sermon on the Mount. 

The use and abuse of property. The use of it is to use it as 
any honest man would use his property in reference to his 
brother. Its abuse is to use it as any honest man would not use 
his property in reference to his brother. All that the legis- 
lature, all that our public bodies, have to do is to see that our 
policy as a State, that the policy of the legislatures and the 
policy of the nation is shaped along those lines; that when a 
measure comes up in our State legislature, it shall be treated 
absolutely on its merits. 

Each community has the kind of politicians that it deserves. 
Each community is represented with absolute fidelity by the 
men whom it chooses to have in public life. Those men repre- 
sent its virtue or they represent its vice, or, what is more com- 
mon, they represent its gross and culpable indifference; and 
gross and culpable indifference, may, on some occasions, be 
worse than any wickedness. Now, send men into public life 
who, on the one hand, will be incapable of yielding to any dema- 
gogic attack upon men of means, merely because they are men 
of means, men who will realize how much this country owes to 
the architects of its material prosperity, who will realize that 
every man in legitimate business benefits not only himself, but 
benefits the whole community in which he resides; and men 
who, on the other hand, will not be blinded by those considera- 
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tions to the fact that too many men of means, too many success- 
ful men of business, strive to bring into public life the kinds of 
chicanery by which they have won in business life. Make them 
understand that they will not be allowed one advantage due to 
dishonesty, due to mere smartness, due to anything but pro- 
ceeding along the recognized rules of morality, which we expect 
to see followed by every high-minded and honorable man. And 
when you have once made your public men take that attitude, 
not spasmodically, not intermittently, but continuously and as 
a regular thing; when you have once got them to take that 
attitude, it will be but a short time before you see the disappear- 
ance of some of the problems with which we are now threat- 
ened; it will be but a short time before you see the disappear- 
ance, once for all, of demagogic attacks upon wealth, upon the 
one hand, and of corrupt subserviency to the purposes of great 
corporations on the other. 
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AT THE TOMB OF GRANT? 


EN OF THE GRAND ARMY: I regard the oppor- 
tunity to speak to you to-day, on such an occasion, 
before this tomb of all tombs in the world, save that 

containing the body of Abraham Lincoln, as a special honor, 
and in what I have to say I shall pay special homage to you 
by seeking to apply to our needs of the present day the lessons 
you taught in the past. We can best pay reverence to the name 
and memory of General Grant by living to-day up to the prin- 
ciples he taught, fought, and lived for. We can do our duties 
as citizens best by taking to our hearts the principles of citizen- 
ship for which you gave your youth and thousands of your 
comrades gave their lives. 

I think the history of the great captain of the Civil War 
should be studied by all citizens, especially for two points. One 
was the note of unyielding resolution in the face of an armed 
foe, the other the note of firm and generous magnanimity once 
that foe was disarmed. I think we can afford to practise 
the lesson taught by these things to-day. 

I think we will do well to remember that our flag cannot go 
back before an armed foe, that we can only treat with an armed 
foe when the supremacy of our flag is acknowledged. But once 
that is acknowledged, then we are bound to see that wherever 
that flag floats justice, mercy, and peace shall prevail. I don’t 
have to ask you men of the great war to remember that the two 
things must go hand in hand. I don’t need to tell you, if Gen- 
eral Grant had said at Fort Donelson, “Yes, I am a man of 

* Address delivered at New York, May 30, 1899. Public Papers as Gov- 
ernor, Albany, 1890. 
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peace ; go back in your lines and take your horses and your guns 
with you,” that if he had shown mercy there, it would have 
meant years more of grief and bloodshed. But again, if he had 
not shown mercy and justice afterward at Appomattox, it 
would have meant a widening, perhaps a perpetual widening, 
of the breach between us and our brethren. 

There is a time to be just and there is a time to be merciful, 
there is a time for unyielding resolution and a time for the hand 
of fellowship and brotherly love. The great man is the man 
who knows the time for one and the time for the other. In 
facing the difficulties the Republic now has before it, it must 
follow the example of General Grant. It must insist that no 
armed enemy within the territory that has come into our pos- 
session through the war with Spain must be permitted to dictate 
terms to it. To show weakness now would be to invite trouble 
in the future. When once we have carried the point that peace 
must come and that our flag must. wave over that peace, then 
we are in honor bound to see that that peace is of the same 
advantage to the people of the tropical islands of the sea as it 
is to us. We are in honor bound to see that our flag is the 
symbol of justice in peace as well as in war. 

Here we stand to-day at home in our own country in the 
midst of this glorious spring weather and with prosperity 
around us, while in the sweltering heat of the Philippines our 
men are fighting for the flag, the same as you fought for it 
from 1861 to 1865. These men have the right to demand of 
us that we think of them, that we shall know what they are 
doing and what they are suffering, but not with maudlin sym- 
pathy or regret. Small is my respect for any young American 
who, with the opportunity before him and no ties to keep him 
home, would not hasten out to serve under Otis, Lawton, and 
MacArthur, to follow gallant Funston, as they strive to add 
new laurels to the flag that you men fought for. Let us uphold 
these men who are fighting in the Philippines in everything. 
Let us realize that they are showing in this generation the 
qualities you showed in the one before them. Let us show 
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that we appreciate these qualities—qualities that make us proud 
of our American citizenship—and remember that they are now. 
contending with the same things that you contended with in 
your time. 

It has not been a great war that we have just gone through. 
Our volunteers and regulars fought for months where you 
fought for years. They fought tens of thousands of men 
where you fought hundreds of thousands. But they are now 
giving the best of their courage, hopes, faith, and blood for the 
flag, as you gave yours thirty-five years ago. Uphold their 
hands as yours were upheld. You had your Vallandighams, we 
have ours now; but the Vallandighams of to-day are a feeble 
foe and cannot do as much as they would like to do. 

Remember that when final victory comes, as come it must, we 
then have the heavier duties of peace upon us. Remember, 
when order is restored in these islands, that we are responsible 
for them. It will bea bitter shame to us if peace, prosperity, 
and well-being do not follow the restoration of order. We 
must learn our duties as much by the lessons we are not proud 
of as by those that we are proud of. Let us not be afraid of 
facts, be they pleasant or unpleasant. 

I saw in a newspaper report the other day that a town in 
Alaska had petitioned to be taken out from under our flag and 
annexed to Canada, because for years it has struggled in vain 
to get a proper government from us. Every American must 
bow his head in shame when he thinks of such a request coming 
from a place under our control, that such a request should be 
born of our negligence in the past. Let us through our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, by the constant stirring up of public 
opinion, see that our new dependencies get proper treatment. 
You men fought for two principles, union and liberty—that 
our nation would be a mighty one and a free one. You fought 
for and established the principle that each man should be 
treated according to his individual merits, and not according 
to race and creed. Until this is done in the present crisis we 
will not have learned the lesson you taught us. Let us make 
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our flag in deed, and not merely in name, a flag of freedom for 
all orderly and law-abiding men. 

We have serious problems abroad, but more serious ones at 
home. Ultimately no nation can be great unless its greatness 
is laid on foundations of righteousness and decency. We can- 
not do great deeds as a nation unless we are willing to do the 
small things that make up the sum of greatness, unless we 
believe in energy and thrift, unless we believe that we have 
more to do than simply accomplish material prosperity, unless, 
in short, we do our full duty as private citizens interested alike 
in the honor of the State. We can play our part properly only 
by preparing to play it in advance. Out in the river here you 
can see one of the ships that did such noble work in the fight 
off Santiago. Remember that this ship, like all the others, did 
its work so well in war because it was prepared for it in time 
of peace. 

Men of the Grand Army, I speak to you to-day as citizens 
who have been citizen-soldiers. I speak to you as Americans, 
who know that all Americans are ready for any sacrifices to 
protect the nation from domestic malice or foreign levy, and I 
congratulate you on your yearly tribute to your great captain 
and comrade.of the Civil War. 
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THE COPPERHEADS OF 1900+ 


| GRIMLY comic feature of the present international | 

A conspiracy against America and civilization is the way | 

in which the adherents of Aguinaldo in the Philippines, 

and his apologists here, pat one another upon the back; and 

another striking feature is the wild invective, the savage and 

incoherent violence of the language employed by these apostles | 
of peace. 

Yet, after all, it is but natural. They are repeating precisely 
the tactics of the copperheads of the Civil War. Those of you | 
who are old enough will remember that the copperheads who | 
denounced the Union arms, always denounced them in the name | 
of the new gospel of peace. Their cry was ‘Peace’; even | 
“Peace at any price,’ and it was these apostles of peace, who | 
by their furious denunciation of Abraham Lincoln and of the 
Northern people and their frantic invectives against every 
measure of the government finally stirred to madness the dark | 
and gloomy souls that are always to be found on the outskirts 
of such a movement. In 1863 the preachers of the doctrine of 
cowardly peace were responsible for the terrible and bloody 
outbreaks in New York City, which we know by the name of | 
the Draft Riots. In 1865 these same craven preachers of peace | 
were responsible for the murder of Abraham Lincoln. Now- 
adays, their successors, who use their exact language in de- | 
nouncing our conduct in the Philippines, have stained their own | 
souls with the blood of our soldiers and of their Philippine | 
foes. | 


*Speech at Cincinnati, Ohio, October 21, 1899. From original typed 
manuscript in Library of Congress. 
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The other day Ohio sent to New York, as a preacher of the 
new dispensation, Congressman Lentz, a fit and worthy suc- 
cessor of Vallandigham. In his speech in New York, Mr. 
Lentz divided his time between eulogizing Altgeld, the man 
who pardoned the Anarchist bomb-throwers, and eulogizing 
Aguinaldo, whose success would mean and could only mean the 
slaughter of American soldiers and the dishonor of the Amer- 
ican flag. He likened Aguinaldo to Patrick Henry and called 
him one of the heroes of the world, and he denounced the war 
which we are carrying on for the suppression of savagery as 
more brutal and cowardly than that carried on by George III 
against us. He took the position that Aguinaldo was a hero 
for killing our soldiers, but that if they slew him it would be 
murder. 

While Mr. Lentz was thus preaching treason, Aguinaldo was 
sending over a message, which has only the other day been 
published. He had evidently not heard of Mr. Lentz, but he 
had heard of some of the minor heroes of the anti-expansion 
(that is, anti-American and anti-patriotic) movement, and he 
praised them in terms, which, if the men were capable of one 
thrill of American feeling, would make them shudder with. 
horror at having won and deserved such commendation from 
an enemy of their country. Finally, with a simple sincerity 
which Aguinaldo’s party allies here would do well to imitate, 
the proclamation of the Philippine chief continues in so many 
words to state that his hope of successful resistance to the 
authority of the United States is based on the triumph of the 
Democratic party. Continuing, he says: “Therefore we must 
show our gratitude and maintain our position more resolutely 
than ever. We should pray to God that the great Democratic 
party may win the next presidential election, and imperialism 
(that is, the American people) fail in its mad attempt to sub- 
jugate us by force of arms.” In other words, Aguinaldo is 
fighting for the Democratic party and the Democratic party for 
him; the arms of his men who shoot down our soldiers are 
nerved by the aid and encouragement given them by the anti- 
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expansionists of the United States, and he continues the bloody 
war in the Philippines because he hopes ultimately to win 
through their assistance. No more burning indictment of the © 
Democratic party under its present leadership, and of the 
preachers of treason who have taken the lead in denouncing 
the course of the United States, could be framed by any Amer- 
ican. Bear in mind that this arraignment of the Democracy 
is unconsciously given by their friend Aguinaldo, the man who 
at the moment stands as the typical representative of savagery, 
the typical foe of civilization and of the American people, and 
as the peculiar protégé of the men who in the United States in 
1899 are repeating the arguments of those who in 1861 to 1865 
sought to bring us to ruin. 

Every argument advanced by our opponents can be paralleled 
in the speeches of their predecessors during the Civil War. 
They use catchwords now as they used catchwords then. They 
attack us as imperialists. We are no more imperialists than 
were the men who voted for Lincoln and who bore arms under 
Grant and Sherman in 1864. Admiral Dewey when he went 
into Manila Bay did not serve the designs of imperialists. He 
was merely carrying out the historic policy of this nation; the 
policy which was pursued by George Rogers Clark when by 
conquest he added Indiana and [Illinois to the Union during 
the Revolutionary War; by Sam Houston when he and his 
followers brought about the admission of Texas to the United 
States ; by Fremont, and every other settler, explorer, or soldier 
who helped push our country’s bounds westward to the Pacific. 
The men who one hundred and ten years ago founded Marietta 
and laid the foundations of this great State of Ohio, in what 
was then an Indian-haunted wilderness, were but pioneers in 
the great work of expansion which has gone on until the pres- 
ent day. 

Remember that expansion is not only the handmaid of great- 
ness, but, above all, it is the handmaid of peace. Great civilized 
powers are, I firmly believe, growing more and more able to 
live in permanent peace with one another; but no civilized 
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power is or ever has been able permanently to keep peace with 
savage, barbarous, or semibarbarous peoples, because these 
latter are not able to so conduct themselves as to render peace 
possible. The day when universal peace is possible can only 
come when the nations of the world have grown civilized. 
In some places this state of things can come about by mere 
growth of civilization in the State itself; elsewhere it has to 
come about by the expansion of the great, orderly, peace-loving 
powers. We of the United States are not in the slightest 
danger of any trouble with the Canadians on the North, nor 
with the Mexicans on the South; it is not conceivable that a 
difficulty should arise with either that could not be settled by 
peaceable methods. So in the Pacific, I most firmly believe 
that we shall be able to work hand in hand with England, with 
Germany, with Japan, with every civilized power that has in- 
terests in that greatest of all oceans. With every orderly, peace- 
loving civilized country, great or small, we can work with 
perfect harmony. But with savagery there can be no peace 
until we have first made evident our strength. 

The whole history of our century shows a diminishing ten- 
dency to war between civilized powers, and shows also that the 
existence of a savage or barbarous state inevitably means war 
sooner or later. Every expansion of a civilized power is a 
conquest for peace. Remember that even this great country 
of ours, as well as all European countries, paid tribute to the 
Moorish pirates as late as 1803; and piracy in its most abhor- 
rent form was not abolished in the Mediterranean until the 
French expanded into Algiers and the Turk was driven from 
Greece. Then peace came to the Mediterranean. What the 
French have done in Algiers, the English have done in Egypt 
and the Soudan. While Egypt was under Arabi Pasha and 
the Soudan under the Mahdi, the two countries were sinking 
steadily back into mere savagery; until they were held by a 
strong and civilized race no advance was possible. Now peace 
and prosperity have come to both countries. Turkestan was a 
mere chaos of murder and lawlessness until the wave of Rus- 
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sian expansion swept over the country, to the great good of 
mankind, and brought peace in its train. Now Germany has 
the Carolines, and under her administration they will doubtless 
flourish in peace. What she has undertaken to do in the Caro- 
lines, are we to shrink from doing in the Philippines? Are we 
alone among the great nations of the world to announce our- 
selves too weak to do our share of the task, too timid to bear 
our part of the burden in extending the reign of law, of order, 
of peace, over the whole world? That is what expansion 
means. It means not only the extension of American influence 
and power, it means the extension of liberty and order, and 
the bringing nearer by gigantic strides of the day when peace 
shall come to the whole earth. 


Every argument that can be made for the Filipinos could be — 


made for the Apaches; every word that can be said of Agui- 


naldo could be said for Sitting Bull. As peace and order and | 
prosperity followed our expansion over the lands of the In- | 


dians, so they will follow us in the Philippines. If we had 


refused to expand over the West, do you think that the West | 


would have been peaceful now? If, instead of your fore- 


fathers settling here in Ohio, you had left Ohio to the Indians, — 
do you think the country would have had peace? Indeed it | 


would not. Just so long as there was an independent Indian 


power on your borders you were exposed to the certainty of | 


constantly recurrent war. If now the United States were to | 
walk out of Alaska, or out of any of our Indian reservations, | 
as our Opponents wish us to walk out of the Philippines, war | 


would promptly ensue; war among the natives themselves or 


between the natives and white intruders; and if we did not | 


again step in and settle the matter, why, some other great 
nation would have to undertake the work which we had proved 
ourselves too feeble or too foolish to perform. 


Last summer the United States had the honor to take what | 


was on the whole the leading part in the Peace Conference at 


The Hague. We were able to play that part solely because | 


during the preceding year we had fought to a victorious con- 
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clusion the most righteous foreign war in which any nation 
‘has been engaged for half a century. Our power to further 
the cause of peace as among the civilized nations of the world 
has been immeasurably increased because we have shown our- 
selves able and willing to do our part in policing the world, in 
keeping order in the world’s waste spaces. 

If we shrink from going on with the work which we have 
begun we shall merely lose our influence for good. When a 
coward or a weakling preaches peace but little good results; 
but, as was shown at The Hague last year, when a mighty 
people, not afraid to do its duty in the world, stands up for 
peace, the good result is immediately manifest. When through- 
out the world barbarism has given place to civilization, then, 
and not till then, the reign of peace will be at hand; and expan- 
sion is at the moment the way in which this nation can best do 
its duty, can best help to bring about that hoped-for day. 

Remember that the war in the Philippines is absolutely and 
without qualification a national war. With characteristic per- 
version of the facts, our opponents have spoken as though this 
war was unnecessary, as if it were now waged by President 
McKinley on his own authority, and without the warrant of 
Congress. In the first place, what we have done was inevitable, 
so far as the administration and the American people at large 
were concerned. There was just one chance of avoiding war. 
If the anti-expansionists, the peace-at-any-price people, had not 
delayed the treaty in the Senate, if by their loose invective they 
had not misled the Tagals, we should probably never have had 
any war in the Philippines. Aguinaldo’s proclamation proves 
beyond shadow of doubt that the insurgents have held out on 
the strength of the hoped-for aid from the Democratic party 
and from the anti-expansionists here in our own home. Had 
these men not given the impression that the American people 
was divided, had they not worked for delay, there would prob- 
ably have been no revolt and no bloodshed. By their clamor 
and by their obstructive tactics in the Senate they not only 
delayed the adoption of the treaty but gave to Aguinaldo and 
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his people the idea that they would receive strong moral sup- 
port in a war against our flag; and, moreover, they have actu- 
ally given this support. They are primarily responsible for the 
war. Weare the true party of peace: for a lasting peace can 
only come through the course of conduct we advocate. 

In view of this attitude of certain of our people, the struggle 
was inevitable. When Dewey smashed the Spanish fleet, it 
meant that the islands would fall into chaos unless either the 
United States or some other strong power took possession ; 
unless we were willing to see the fleet of another power sail 
into the harbor as Dewey’s fleet sailed away. 

The treaty with Spain was finally ratified by the Senate but 
it was not ratified by the Sapnish Government until a fort- 
night after Congress had adjourned, leaving the President to 
act as the nation’s representative. The Lower House had, 
meanwhile, taken its share in the ratification (the opposition 
was so small as to be insignificant) by passing the appropria- 
tion of twenty million dollars, as required by the treaty. The 
island thus, by the ratification of the treaty and by the action 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives in passing the 
twenty-million-dollar appropriation bill, became part of the 
United States; and it was just as much the President’s duty to 
keep order in them by the use of the army, as it would be his 
duty to keep order in Arizona by the use of the army in case 
of an Apache outbreak. Nor is this all. In passing the army 
bill, Congress explicitly recognized the fact that there was a 
Philippine insurrection and that it had to be put down by the 
use of our armed forces. It provided for an army of over sixty 
thousand regulars and over thirty thousand volunteers espe- 
cially with a view to meeting the present exigencies; it set forth 
that the army should only be kept up to these figures for two 
years. In other words, Congress explicitly provided an army 
of nearly one hundred thousand men for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the Philippine war. Under such circumstances, the 
talk of this war being unauthorized by Congress can be due 
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only to ignorance or else to a wilful intention to suppress the 
facts. 

The taking of the Philippines was inevitable. The outbreak 
was rendered inevitable by the conduct of those who opposed 
the taking of the Philippines, and who gave moral aid and 
comfort to Aguinaldo and his men. The President has acted 
in the only way in which he could act, and remain loyal to his 
oath of office and to the great trust delivered by the people into 
his hands. We are doing but our simple duty in introducing 
the reign of law, order, and peace into the Philippines and we 
cannot shrink from it without shame and dishonor. The path 
of expansion is the path of national honor, the path toward 
universal peace. You, my countrymen, cannot refuse to tread 
it, unless you are willing to renounce your claims to be the 
heirs of the ages, and to abandon all pretense of following in 
the footsteps of Washington, of Lincoln, and of all the great 
Americans who have made our past history mighty and 
glorious. 


25 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF WILLIAM McKINLEY * 


BELOVED REPUBLICANS AND AMERICANS :—lI rise to 

second the nomination of William McKinley, the 
President who has had to face more numerous and grave prob- 
lems than any other President since the days of the mighty 
Lincoln, and who has faced them. 

Four years ago the Republicans made William McKinley 
their nominee for President. The Republican nominee, even 
before a fortnight had passed, had become the candidate not 
merely of all Republicans but of all Americans far-sighted 
enough to see where the true interests of the nation lay, and 
keenly sensitive to the national honor. Four years ago we were 
confronted with the gravest crisis which this nation has had 
to face since Appomattox was won and the Civil War came 
to a close. We were confronted by a situation where, if our 
opponents had triumphed, it meant not only an immense ag- 
gravation of the existing and already well-nigh intolerable 
physical distress, but a stain on the national honor so deep 
that a generation would have had to pass away before it 
could have been wiped out. 

We appealed to the nation to put William McKinley in the 
first place on the two simple issues that if he were elected 
prosperity would come to the country and the country’s honor 
would be upheld at home and abroad. We did not promise 
the impossible. We did not say that prosperity would come 
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"Speech before the Twelfth Republican National Convention, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, June 21, 1900. From “Official Proceedings of the Twelfth 
Republicaa National Convention,” Philadelphia, 1900, pp. 117-119. 
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to every man, no matter whether that man did or did not 
try to get it. In the long run each man’s own thrift, indus- 
try, and energy must be the prime factors in determining his 
success. No legislation can supply their lack, but it is easy 
enough, by unwise or dishonest legislation or administration, 
to nullify them absolutely, and it is, though less easy, possible 
by good administration, clean and wise legislation, to give 
them the freest possible scope. And it was that sccpe which 
we promised should be given. 

Well, we kept our word. The opportunity was given, and 
it was seized by American energy, ingenuity, and thrift, with 
the result that this country now, as we sit here, has reached 
a pitch of prosperity never before attained in the nation’s 
history. 

So it has been in foreign affairs. Four years ago the na- 
tion was uneasy because at our very doors an American island 
was writhing in hideous agony under a worse than medizval 
despotism. We had our Armenia at our threshold. The 
situation in Cuba had become such that we could no longer 
stand quiet and retain one shred of self-respect. The Presi- 
dent faced this duty as he faced all others. He exhausted 
every expedient to get Spain to withdraw peacefully from 
the island which she was impotent to do aught than oppress, 
and when every peaceful means had failed, we drew the 
sword and waged the most righteous and brilliantly successful 
foreign war that this generation has seen. 

It was not a great war because it did not have to be; be- 
cause when we could accomplish a result with one finger, we 
did not need to exert all our strength. But it was momentous 
indeed in its effect. And like every other great feat that 
has ever been performed in the history of humanity, it left 
those who performed it not only a heritage of honor, but a 
heritage of responsibility. Great is our responsibility; heavy 
indeed; and we are meeting it as it must be met when Presi- 
dent McKinley sends to the islands men like Wood, and Taft, 
and Allen; men whose names are synonyms of integrity and 
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honesty, and earnests of the fact that we intend that in those 
islands liberty, justice, and orderly law shall prevail from 
now onward. 

This is what the nation has done during the three years 
of President McKinley’s administration, and this is what he 
stands for and typifies. To him it has been given—and thrice 
blessed the man to whom such is given—to embody in his 
own personality all that is loftiest, most earnest, most dis- 
interested in the nation’s hope, in the nation’s desire, and to 
represent the nation’s strength in the struggle for righteousness. 

We have done so well that our opponents actually use the 
fact as an argument for turning us out. We have put our 
economic policy on a basis so stable, we have enacted such 
wise financial legislation that they turn to the wise and honest 
men who deserted them at the last election and beg them to 
come back and support them now because even if they do get 
in we will prevent them from doing the harm they would like 
to do. JI am not exaggerating. That is the exact argument 
they use; and to all who might be affected by it let me address 
one word of warning. Wise legislation is vitally important, 
but honest administration is even more important. No matter 
how perfect our financial legislation, if the management of 
the national finances were intrusted to any man who would 
be acceptable to the Populistic Democracy of to-day, we should 
be plunged back into an abyss of shame, disgrace, and business 
chaos. 

Our opponents have not any more even the poor excuse 
of honesty for their folly. They have raved against trusts, 
they have foamed at the mouth in prating of impossible reme- 
dies they would like to adopt; and now in my own State we 
have discovered all the chief leaders of the Democracy, in- 
cluding that leader before whom the other lesser leaders stand 
with bared heads and trembling knees in a trust which really 
is of infamous and perhaps of criminal character. These 
apostles of Democracy, these prophets of the new dispensation, 
have themselves been discovered in a trust through which they 
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hope to wring fortunes for themselves from the dire needs 
of their poorer brethren. I pity the Democratic orator who 
in New York State this fall speaks the word “trusts.” 

Now for the Philippines. The insurrection still goes on 
because the allies in this country of the bloody insurrectionary 
oligarchy in Luzon have taught their foolish dupes to believe 
that Democratic success at the polls next November means 
the abandonment of the islands to the savages, who would 
scramble for the bloody plunder until some other strong civil- 
ized nation came in to do the work that we would have 
shown ourselves unfit to perform. Our success in November 
means peace in the islands. The success of our opponents 
means an indefinite prolongation of the present bloody struggle. 

We nominate President McKinley because he stands indeed 
for honesty at home and for honor abroad; because he stands 
for the continuance of the material prosperity which has 
brought comfort to every home in the Union; and because he 
stands for that kind of policy which consists in making per- 
formance square with promise. 

We stand on the threshold of a new century big with the 
fate of mighty nations. It rests with us now to decide whether 
in the opening years of that century we shall march forward 
to fresh triumphs or whether at the outset we shall cripple 
ourselves for the contest. Is America a weakling, to shrink 
from the world work of the great world-powers? No. The 
young giant of the West stands on a continent and clasps 
the crest of an ocean in either hand. Our nation, glorious in 
youth and strength, looks into the future with eager eyes and 
rejoices as a strong man to run a race. We do not stand 
in craven mood asking to be spared the task, cringing as we 
look on the contest. No. We challenge the proud privilege 
of doing the work that Providence allots us, and we face the 
coming years high of heart and resolute of faith that to our 
people is given the right to win such honor and renown as 
has never yet been vouchsafed to the nations of mankind. 


56 
FREE SILVER, TRUSTS, AND THE PHILIPPINES* 


, ‘HERE are several great issues at stake in this cam- 
paign, but of course the greatest issue of all is the 
issue of keeping the country on the plane of material 

well-being and honor to which it has been brought during the 

last four years. I do not claim that President McKinley’s 
admirable administration and the wise legislation passed by 

Congress which he has sanctioned are solely responsible for 

our present well-being, but I do claim that it is this adminis- 

tration and this legislation which have rendered it possible for 
the American people to achieve such well-being. I insist fur- 
thermore that the one and only way to insure wide-spread 
industrial and social ruin would be now to reverse the policy 
under which we have so prospered, and to try that policy of 
financial disgrace and economic disaster which we rejected 
in ’°96. Our opponents now advance the most extraordinary 
arguments that have ever been advanced in a presidential cam- 
paign by any party on behalf of its presidential nominee. 

They have reaffirmed specifically their entire ’96 platform, and 

yet they insist vigorously that all they considered of most vital 

importance in ’96 shall now be relegated to a subordinate 
place; and more extraordinary still, they actually ask that 

Mr. Bryan and a Democratic House be elected, because the 

Senate will remain Republican anyhow, so that the President 

and the House won’t be able to do much harm. 

Think of it, gentlemen! This is the position actually taken 
by not a few of our opponents, and especially by the men 
*Speech at Grand Rapids, Mich., September 7, 1900. From original 
typed manuscript in Library of Congress. 
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who know that Mr. Bryan’s financial policy is utterly ruinous, 
but who want to give themselves some excuse for voting 
against President McKinley, because forsooth President Mc- 
Kinley has been too active in upholding the honor of the 
flag. Mr. Bryan himself is sufficiently strident when he talks 
about those figments of disordered brains, militarism and im- 
perialism; yet he coos as mildly as a sucking dove when he 
whispers his unchanged devotion to free silver. Now it is 
worth while remembering that if the question of the unset- 
tlement of our currency is raised in any campaign, it must 
be one of the paramount questions. The other day in accepting 
the Populistic nomination Mr. Bryan was careful to point out 
how little he and they differed in essentials on the greenback 
question. He is quite right. Both are believers in fiat money; 
what particular kind of fiat money is necessarily a minor 
detail. It makes no difference whether free silver or fiat 
money is championed as the first or second issue so long as it 
is championed at all, save that to subordinate it as an issue 
removes the last justification for raising the issue at all. The 
one element more essential than any other to the prosperity 
of a great civilized nation is a sound and stable currency. The 
only possible excuse for jeopardizing the prosperity of the 
whole nation by attacking its system of currency is a con- 
viction so intense that the issue must of necessity be a burning 
one. If our opponents do not regard the silver issue as a 
paramount issue, then they have been guilty of gross wrong 
to their fellow countrymen in raising it at all. 

As a matter of fact, it 7s paramount, and the attitude of 
the Populistic Democracy in trying to keep it out of sight east 
of the Mississippi, while insisting upon their adherence to it 
west of the Mississippi, is in itself enough to discredit them 
in the eyes of all good citizens, whether Republicans or genuine 
Democrats. Moreover, the attitude is entirely futile. The 
leaders among our opponents are doubtless uneasily conscious 
that their free-silver policy would be disastrous to the welfare 
of our country; but having played the part of demagogues they 
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must now reap the fruits of their action. If they came into 
power, their mere possession of power would throw this coun- ~ 
try into convulsions of disaster. They would be obliged to 
make war upon the principles of sound finance. The victory 
of Mr. Bryan would mean such a strengthening of the foes 
of honest money as to powerfully impress every wavering mind 
in the Senate, so that free-silver legislation could probably 
pass both houses; and no secretary of the treasury who would 
accept office under Mr. Bryan could do anything but follow 
a course of action which would plunge our financial system 
into chaos. If the farmer, the business man, and the wage- 
worker want prosperity to continue, they must make up their 
minds that the incoming of Mr. Bryan would mean terrible 
and wide-spread disaster. 

A word as to trusts. Beyond a question the great industrial 
combinations which we group in popular parlance under the 
name of trusts have produced great and serious evils. There 
is every reason why we should try to abate these evils and 
to make men of wealth, whether they act individually or col- 
lectively, bear their full share of the country’s burdens and 
keep as scrupulously within the bounds of equity and morality 
as any of their neighbors. But wild and frantic denunciation 
does not do them the least harm and simply postpones the 
day when we can make them amenable to proper laws. Hasty 
legislation of a violent type is either wholly ineffective against 
the evil, or else crushes the evil at the expense of crushing 
even more of good. We need to approach the subject both 
with a firm resolution to abate the evils and in a spirit of 
hard common sense as we search for the means of abating 
them. One of the first things to obtain is publicity. We must 
be able by law to find out exactly what each corporation does 
and earns. This mere publicity itself will effect something 
toward remedying many evils. Moreover, it will give us a 
clearer idea as to what the remaining evils are, and will there- 
fore enable us to shape our measures for attacking the latter 
with good prospects of success. Immoderate attack always 
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invites reaction and often defeat. Moderation combined with 
resolution can alone secure results worth having. 

Let me point out to you that within the last two years we 
have in New York established a franchise tax under which 
the corporations which owe most to the State, but who had 
hitherto largely escaped taxation, have been required to pay 
their just share of taxation. This law has resulted in putting 
upon the assessment books nearly two hundred millions of 
property which had theretofore escaped taxation. It repre- 
sents ten times over more than our opponents ever did in 
that State, or so far as [ know in any other State, have done 
to remedy the inequalities which can justly be complained of; 
and yet we did it without any demagogic outcry, and we did 
it in no anarchic spirit; but simply as the friends of order 
and liberty, of property and individual rights, who intended 
temperately but firmly to insist upon justice for all. In other 
words, we made our performance square with our promise. 
Contrast this with what our opponents in that State did. The 
leader of the Democratic party in my State and the gentleman 
who ran against me for governor on an antitrust platform 
and who served on the Committee on Resolutions at Kansas 
City which drew up their present platform, are both of them 
very loud in their denunciation of trusts. They say a great 
deal more against them than I should say, because I am ham- 
pered by the fact that I want to have my deeds always make 
good my words. When we come to deeds, however, we find 
that in a particularly flagrant trust, the Ice Trust, the two 
gentlemen referred to stand foremost among the stockholders, 
the same stockholders including a number of the New York 
City officials, and this in spite of the fact that the city itself 
has dealings with the trust. Such a condition of affairs calls 
for but scant comment from me. You can hope for but little 
from men who in other words play the demagogue about 
trusts, but you can hope for infinitely less when these very 
men join to public denunciation of trusts private ownership 
in them. 
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In many points there is a curious similarity between this 
campaign of 1900 and the campaign of 1864 when President - 
Lincoln was re-elected. Not since the close of the Civil War 
have we ever had an administration which did so much to 
uphold the honor and interest of America as President Mc- 
Kinley’s, and not since the close of the Civil War, not even 
in 1868 or 1896, has it been of such vital consequence to 
overwhelm a political party as it now is, for the success of 
our opponent would mean to the country a disaster fraught 
with the gravest consequence. There is a close similarity be- 
tween the arguments used by the Populistic Democracy at the 
moment, and by their analogues, the Copperheads of 1864; and 
exactly as in 1864 so now we appeal for the support of all 
good citizens. We have a right to ask that the old line Demo- 
crats will stand with us, for the old line Democracy always 
championed hard money and expansion. Moreover, more for- 
tunate than in 1864 we can now appeal to all good men North 
and South, East and West, to the sons of the men who wore 
the blue and the sons of the men who wore the gray alike. 
Not only was the Spanish War the most righteous foreign 
war undertaken by any nation during the lifetime of the 
present generation, but it welded this country once and for 
all into an undivided nation. Our generals included not only 
men who fought on the Union side in the Civil War, but men 
who had with equal gallantry and equal devotion to what 
they deemed their duty, borne arms for the South—men like 
Joe Wheeler, Fitzhugh Lee, and many another whom I could 
mention. All alike were Americans and the country cared 
nothing where they came from, because it took equal pride 
in them all. That Dewey was born in Vermont concerned 
them no more than that Hobson was born in Alabama, or 
that Funston came from Kansas and Hale from Colorado. As 
we in the time of the war appealed to all men who were good 
Americans, so now in preserving the results of the war, in 
justifying what we did two years ago, we appeal again to all 
good men whatever their political affiliations have been in the 
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past, whether they come from the North or the South, the 
Atlantic or Pacific coast, to stand with us because we stand for 
the honor and interest of our common country. 

In 1864 the Democratic platform denounced the further 
prosecution of the Civil War just as the Kansas City platform 
denounces the further prosecution of the war in the Philip- 
pines to-day. Moreover in 1864 the platform contained pre- 
cisely the same frantic assertion that civil liberty and private 
rights had been trampled on and that justice and liberty de- 
manded an immediate effort for the cessation of hostilities. 
Much of what is put in the two platforms could be inter- 
changed on this point, and in 1864 there was the same hypo- 
critical sympathy expressed for the soldiers and sailors that 
is expressed again in 1900; in each case the expression of 
sympathy for the soldier coming in as a tag to a declaration 
of hostility to the cause for which the soldier was fighting, a 
declaration which was certain infinitely to increase the work 
and danger of the soldier. The chairman of the convention 
in 1864 made a speech in which he declared that every lover 
of civil liberty throughout the world was interested in the 
success of the Copperhead party. This is just the same type 
of appeal that is being made now, and it is just as baseless 
in one case as it was in the other. In 1864 the name of liberty 
was invoked to secure the continuance of slavery. In 1900 
it is invoked to secure the abandonment of American honor 
and to throw the Philippines under the rule of a corrupt and 
tyrannous oligarchy. In 1864 the cry of imperialism was raised 
exactly as it is now raised, with just as little basis. The In- 
dianapolis Sentinel, for instance, declared that if Mr. Lincoln 
was re-elected there would be “no longer a republic in the 
United States but a consolidated empire.” On every hand 
Lincoln was denounced as a tyrant, a shedder of blood, a 
foe of liberty, a would-be dictator, a founder of an empire— 
one orator saying: “We also have our Emperor Lincoln, who 
can tell stale jokes while the land is running red with the 
blood of brothers.” Even after Lincoln’s death the assault 
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was kept up, and in 1868 the same party declared that if 
Grant was inaugurated as President the American people would © 
“meet as a subjugated and conquered people amid the ruin 
of liberty and the shattered Constitution.” Of course in 1864 
militarism as a threat was worked with infinitely more ap- 
parent justification than it can now be worked. We did 
have big armies in the field then, whereas now our army, 
including not merely the regulars but volunteers, is not half as 
large relatively to the population of the country as is the New 
York City police force relatively to the population of that 
city. To appeal now to the average man to beware lest he 
groan under the burden of the soldier is a good deal less 
rational than to appeal to him in New York or Chicago to 
beware lest he groan under the weight of the members of the 
Fire Department. We have a regular army practically no 
larger in proportion to the population than it was a century 
ago. We use it just as we use the police force and Fire 
Department in great cities, and it is not a whit more danger- 
ous to our liberties and does not add as much to our burdens 
as either of these. 

Now a word specifically as to the Philippines. It is in 
connection with the Philippines that Mr. Bryan has chiefly 
harped upon the “consent of the governed” theory. As a mat- 
ter of fact we cannot too clearly keep in mind that the success 
of the Aguinaldian rebels would mean not liberty for all Fili- 
pinos, but liberty for a certain bloodthirsty section to oppress 
a great majority of their fellow countrymen. Under Spanish 
rule the Filipinos were treated with intolerable cruelty. The 
Aguinaldian leaders have, wherever their power has extended, 
continued a system almost as bad. The chief victims of this 
system have been not the Americans but their fellow Fili- 
pinos; for their hatred and cruelty have been exhibited chiefly 
at the cost of their fellow countrymen who have had the 
good sense and genuine patriotism to realize that the true 
interests of the islands lay in the American Government. So 
far as I am aware not one competent witness who has actually 
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known the facts believes the Filipinos capable of self-govern- 
ment at present, or believes that such an effort would result 
in anything but a horrible confusion of tyranny and anarchy. 
Judge Taft, President Schurman, Professor Worcester, Bishop 
Potter, and all our army officers are a unit in this point. The 
institutions of a free republic cannot at a leap be transplanted 
into wholly alien soil among a people who have not the slightest 
conception of liberty and self-government as we use those 
words. You might as well try to transplant a full-grown oak 
into alien soil. 

Remember that to surrender the Philippines now to a little 
band of military usurpers would be to surrender the islands 
to bloodshed and misery. Our stay in the islands is the con- 
dition precedent of peace. With us expansion means, as it 
always has meant, peace. When we took New Mexico it 
meant that we gave to that territory peace, and saved it from 
the quarter of a century of bloody fighting which followed for 
old Mexico. When we expanded west of the Mississippi it 
meant that we put a stop to the tribal warfare which had en- 
dured for ages among Sioux and Crow, Cheyenne and Pawnee. 
So now the establishment of our rule in the Philippines means 
to give the islands peace, and it is the only chance they have 
of getting peace or of getting good government. To contract 
instead of expand means cruel war, cruel despotism for the 
islands which we would abandon. We have a right to ask 
the support of every lover of peace, of every believer in peace, 
for the righteous policy we have pursued in the Philippines. 
No statesman worthy of the name, no patriot or philanthropist 
who is entitled to a moment’s hearing before the bar of man- 
kind will maintain that the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence mean that no man throughout the world, no 
matter what his crimes or his limitations, is to be excused from 
the observance of law and order if he happens to think that 
lawlessness and disorder suit him best. As has been shown 
again and again, neither Jefferson, the author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, nor Lincoln, the man who did most to 
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make the facts of our national life correspond with that same 
doctrine, ever dreamed for a moment of giving it such in- © 
terpretation. Lincoln in one of his great speeches at Spring- 
field, June 26, 1857, thus alluded to the framers of the 
Declaration of Independence: “They did not mean to assert 
the obvious untruth that all were then actually enjoying equal- 
ity, nor yet that they were about to confer it immediately 
upon them. In fact they had no power to confer such a boon. 
They meant simply to declare the right, so that the enforce- 
ment of it might follow as fast as circumstances would permit. 
They meant to set up a standard maxim for free society 
which should be familiar to all and revered by all; constantly 
looked to, constantly labored for, and even though never per- 
fectly attained, constantly approximated, and thereby constantly 
spreading and deepening its influence and augmenting the hap- 
piness and value of life to all peoples.” 

I received the other day a letter from Captain Moffett, of 
the First Dakota Volunteers, giving his experience with the 
prisoners in Manila prison when that city was captured. Of 
the fifteen hundred prisoners, eleven hundred were released. 
It appeared that they had been tortured and wronged in the 
most terrible way, and most of them had not even been tried 
for the crimes they were alleged to have committed. Over 
half of them were probably entirely innocent. I cannot even 
enumerate the tortures habitually used by the Spaniards to 
these Filipino prisoners, and when I read such letters as these 
of Captain Moffett, and such letters as that I shall quote 
from the gallant son of a gallant Confederate officer, my blood 
boils at the foul slanders of the men who dishonor the name 
of America by attacks on our policy and our soldiers in the 
Philippines. The simple truth is that we rescued those islands 
from the hideous tyranny of the Spaniards and the anarchy 
of the corrupt and bloody insurgent chiefs. We are now 
rapidly establishing a stable government, and wherever we 
have succeeded in establishing that government, we have al- 
ready given to the natives such justice and liberty as neither 
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they nor their forefathers have ever known throughout the 
ages. No blacker wrong could be done them than to turn 
them back to their own devices to work out their own 
destruction. 

I have spoken of the cruelties committed by the insurgent 
natives especially upon those natives who refused to join in the 
insurrection. Many of the officers whom I knew before San- 
tiago write me about affairs in the Philippines. I cannot as 
a rule make public their names. From one series of letters, 
however, I desire to quote to you certain extracts. They 
are written by as gallant and honorable a man as ever breathed, 
a Democrat, a Southerner, a son of a most gallant Confederate 
officer. In them he writes as follows: 

“We have worked and planned to get these people, who 
cared to be friendly and accept our protection, to come into 
town. We succeeded. Many of the Filipinos came in and 
were given houses. Those without food were supplied, the 
sick were doctored, etc. Now it is the earnest endeavor of 
all the insurgents to burn the town, kill or carry off the people, 
men, women, and children. They treat their prisoners with 
great cruelty. There is terrible suffering among the Amigos 
when we cannot protect them. I hear continually and be- 
lieve they are waiting for the November election and will 
be active until then. Our troops entered a new town not 
long ago and called in the chief local officer for a talk. The 
matter was laid fairly before him as to whether he wished 
to join with us or go with the insurrectos. Being a thinking 
man he hesitated a few moments, and then fairly took the 
breath from the officer by asking him whether Bryan or Mc- 
Kinley would be elected this fall. He joined us only after 
being assured that there was no possibility of Bryan’s being 
elected. I would certainly vote the straight Republican ticket 
if I were home.” 

“T cannot understand how our own country should do so 
much to encourage the insurrection and cause the loss of so 
much life. In this island I know that the army of insurrectos 
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and guerillas is kept alive by people at home. Bryan’s cam- 
paign is most closely followed. The speeches of public men - 
who oppose expansion and in doing so praise the ‘Filipino 
bravely struggling for his liberty’ are translated into the several 
dialects and issued as circulars. From an intelligent prisoner 
the other day I learned that the people were assured that Bryan 
would be elected and that our ships would be withdrawn and 
the massacre of Americans would be the order of the day. 
If you doubt this I wish you would see their barbarous muti- 
lation of the prisoners and wounded that they take. I do be- 
lieve that if Bryan and his sympathizers cannot make their 
campaign without such acts and speech as are traitorous to 
the government in time of war, it would be more generous and 
noble to hold their opinions in abeyance until we can straighten 
out this tangle. If Bryan is defeated and the country gives 
the administration the right support we can finish up this job 
here without great loss of American life and without great 
punishment to the natives.” 

“This town, one of the worst on the islands, is now practi- 
cally on a self-sustaining basis and the municipal affairs 
managed by the natives themselves. I begin to believe things 
will shape up here within a few months. We made an ex- 
pedition last month to the mountains to the relief of some 
Americanista natives held prisoners by the insurrectos. We 
found them, and their condition and place of confinement were 
horrible beyond description. Their crime was living in a 
town protected by American troops, and the cruelty with which 
they were treated was equal to the sort inflicted by our In- 
dians in their worst days. Their favorite punishment is to 
break the legs of their prisoners with sticks, or making them 
sit down on live coals of fire. Wouldn’t they make a fine class 
to govern here? The insurrectos governed this island (Leyte) 
for about a year and a half before we came. Their plan was 
to sell the offices to the highest cash bidder and each purchaser 
sold the offices under him in like manner. The same plan held 
good of the municipal offices. Naturally the most intelligent 
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natives are now on our side, and I believe firmly that the best 
classes will become capable of an intelligent administration of 
their internal affairs.’ 


Now, with these extracts fresh in your mind, I wish you to 
remember that our opponents’ proposition is that we should 
turn over to unspeakable torture at the hands of those who 
have been fighting us, the men, women, and children who have 
been friendly to us and who have trusted in our honor and 
power. It seems to me difficult to stigmatize such a proceed- 
ing in sufficiently hard language. The proposition is not to 
give the Filipinos the right to govern themselves, but to give 
the Filipino bandits who have been fighting us the right to 
work their wicked will on their fellow countrymen who have 
been friendly to us. Such an act would be not merely one of 
culpable folly and weakness, but one of the basest treachery 
and inhumanity. 

I have in my possession letters from Mr. George F. Becker, 
the geologist, who was out in the Philippines for considerably 
over a year, and during a large part of the time acted as a 
staff-officer to General James Franklin Bell. In June, 1899, 
Mr. Becker while visiting a lignite deposit in the Island of 
Negros under the escort of some California volunteers was 
attacked by the insurgents. A savage fight ensued and the in- 
surgents were repulsed, their leader, General Vicente Ornedo, 
being killed. Upon his person was found a list of Filipinos 
who were to be killed by the insurgents if victorious. The list 
of slaughter thus coolly made up contained the name of the 
wife of a Swiss gentleman at whose ranch they had just 
spent the night. Mr. Becker quotes instance after instance of 
the assassination of friendly natives by the hostiles. These 
outrages were much more common than outrages against the 
Americans, although I need not recall to you that on February 
15, 1899, Aguinaldo’s government issued an order, quoted in 
General Otis’s annual report, for the massacre of all Americans 
and Europeans in Manila. 
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I have spoken above of General Bell. In one of his letters 
the following phrase occurs: “The dismal incompetence of the 
Filipinos for self-government is much more apparent [now than 
it was then]. It would probably be impossible to find any 
fairly competent white observer in the islands who regard the 
natives as able to maintain order here or to protect the persons 
and property of foreigners. Their lack of appreciation of the 
idea of freedom as understood by Americans has been illus- 
trated by astoundingly arbitrary and cruel decrees which were 
put into force so far as practicable, and by the cold-blooded 
assassination of one of their ablest generals.” 

To give to such men the right to oppress others in the name 
of liberty would be the merest travesty on the principles of 
right. 

No men can profess the doctrines our political foes profess 
as regards the Philippines without being speedily lured into 
positions even more destructive of the national honor. The 
extremists among them of every grade have actually been 
attacking the President for what he has done in China, and 
one of their leaders even had the wild folly to state that the 
Boxer outbreak in China was due to our possession of the 
Philippines. The sapient gentleman might just exactly as well 
have stated that our occupation of the Philippines produced 
disturbances in the rings of Saturn. It is noteworthy that the 
first result of the militarism complained of in the Philippines 
has been to enable the President to take the lead in protecting 
our minister and our missionaries in China. It is difficult to 
know which to admire most—the cool-headed moderation with 
which the President throughout the Chinese difficulty has re- 
fused to allow this country to take a vindictive attitude or to 
do more than exact justice, or,.on the other hand, the stead- 
fast and unswerving resolution with which he is insisting that 
this justice must be obtained. 

My fellow citizens, the truth as regards the present situation 
is simply and clearly that the American people now have to 
decide whether or not they will play the part of a great nation 
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nobly and well. It is with the nation as with the individual. 
None of us respects the man whose aim in life is to avoid every 
difficulty and danger and stay in the shelter of his own home, 
there to bring up children unable to face the roughness of the 
world. We respect the man who goes out to do a man’s work, 
to front difficulties and overcome them, and to train up his 
children to do likewise. So it is with the nation. To decline 
to do our duty is simply to sink as China has sunk. If we are 
to continue to hold our heads high as Americans, we must 
bravely, soberly, and resolutely front each particular duty as 
it arises, and it is because of the great truth contained in this 
principle that we appeal to every man, Northerner and 
Southern, Easterner and Westerner, whether his father fought 
under Grant or under Lee, whatever political party he may have 
belonged to in the past—to stand with us now when we ask that 
the hands of President McKinley be upheld, and that this nation 
instead of shrinking in unmanly terror from its duty, shall 
stride forward, to use its giant strength for the upholding of 
our honor and the interests of mankind in doing that part of 
the world’s work which Providence has allotted to us. 
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States tendered me by the Republican National Conven- 

tion, with a very deep sense of the honor conferred upon 
me and with an infinitely deeper sense of the vital importance 
to the whole country of securing the re-election of President 
McKinley. The nation’s welfare is at stake. We must con- 
tinue the work which has been so well begun during the present 
administration. We must show in fashion incapable of being 
misunderstood that the American people, at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, face their duties in a calm and serious 
spirit; that they have no intention of permitting folly or law- 
lessness to mar the extraordinary material well-being which 
they have attained at home, nor yet of permitting their flag to 
be dishonored abroad. 

I feel that this contest is by no means one merely between 
Republicans and Democrats. We have a right to appeal to all 
good citizens who are far-sighted enough to see what the honor 
and the interest of the nation demand. To put into practice 
the principles embodied in the Kansas City platform would 
mean disaster to the nation; for that platform stands for re- 
action and disorder; for an upsetting of our financial system 
which would mean not only great suffering but the abandon- 
ment of the nation’s good faith; and for a policy abroad which 
would imply the dishonor of the flag and an unworthy sur- 
render of our national rights. Its success would mean un- 
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* Letter addressed to Hon. Edward O. Wolcott, chairman Committee on 
Notification of Vice-President, and dated Oyster Bay, N. Y., September 15, 
1900. From “Official Proceedings of the Twelfth Republican National 
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speakable humiliation to men proud of their country, jealous 
of their country’s good name, and desirous of securing the 
welfare of their fellow citizens. Therefore we have a right 
to appeal to all good men, North and South, East and West, 
whatever their politics may have been in the past, to stand with 
us, because we stand for the prosperity of the country and 
for the renown of the American flag. 

The most important of all problems is, of course, that of 
securing good government and moral and material well-being 
within our own borders. Great though the need is that the 
nation should do its work well abroad, even this comes second 
to the thorough performance of duty at home. Under the 
administration of President McKinley this country has been 
blessed with a degree of prosperity absolutely unparalleled, 
even in its previous prosperous history. While it is, of course, 
true that no legislation and no administration can bring success 
to those who are not stout of heart, cool of head, and ready 
of hand, yet it is no less true that the individual capacity of 
each man to get good results for himself can be absolutely de- 
stroyed by bad legislation or bad administration, while under 
the reverse conditions the power of the individual to do good 
work is assured and stimulated. This is what has been done 
under the administration of President McKinley. Thanks to 
his action and to the wise legislation of Congress on the tariff 
and finance, the conditions of our industrial life have been 
rendered more favorable than ever before, and they have been 
taken advantage of to the full by American thrift, industry, 
and enterprise. Order has been observed, the courts upheld, 
and the fullest liberty secured to all citizens. The merchant and 
manufacturer, but above all the farmer and the wage-worker, 
have profited by this state of things. 

Fundamentally and primarily the present contest is a con- 
test for the continuance of the conditions which have told in 
favor of our material welfare and of our civil and political 
integrity. If this nation is to retain either its well-being or its 
self-respect, it cannot afford to plunge into financial and 
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economic chaos; it cannot afford to indorse governmental 
theories which would unsettle the standard of national honesty 
and destroy the integrity of our system of justice. The policy 
of the free coinage of silver at a ratio of sixteen to one is a 
policy fraught with destruction to every home in the land. It 
means untold misery to the head of every household, and, 
above all, to the women and children of every home. When 
our opponents champion free silver at sixteen to one they are 
either insincere or sincere in their attitude. If insincere in 
their championship, they, of course, forfeit all right to belief 
or support on any ground. If sincere, then they are a menace 
to the welfare of the country. Whether they shout their sinis- 
ter purpose or merely whisper it makes but little difference, 
save as it reflects their own honesty. No issue can be para- 
mount to the issue they thus make, for the paramountcy of such 
an issue is to be determined, not by the dictum of any man or 
body of men, but by the fact that it vitally affects the well- 
being of every home in the land. The financial question is 
always of such far reaching and tremendous importance to the 
national welfare that it can never be raised in good faith unless 
this tremendous importance is not merely conceded but in- 
sisted on. Men who are not willing to make such an issue 
paramount have no possible justification for raising it at all, 
for under such circumstances their act cannot under any con- 
ceivable circumstance do aught but grave harm. 

The success of the party representing the principles em- 
bodied in the Kansas City platform would bring about the 
destruction of all the conditions necessary to the continuance 
of our prosperity. It would also unsettle our whole govern- 
mental system, and would therefore disarrange all the vast 
and delicate machinery of our complex industrial life. Above 
all, the effect would be ruinous to our finances. If we are to 
prosper, the currency of this country must be based upon the 
gold dollar worth one hundred cents. The stability of our 
currency has been greatly increased by the excellent financial 
act passed by the last Congress. But no law can secure our 
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finances against the effect of unwise and disastrous manage- 
ment in the hands of unfriendly administrators. No party 
can safely be intrusted with the management of our national 
affairs unless it accepts as axiomatic the truths recognized in 
all progressive countries as essential to a sound and proper 
system of finance. In their essence these must be the same for 
all great civilized peoples. In different stages of development, 
different countries face varying economic conditions, but at 
every stage and under all circumstances the most important 
element in securing their economic well-being is sound finance, 
honest money. So intimate is the connection between industrial 
prosperity and a sound currency that the former is jeopardized, 
not merely by unsound finance, but by the very threat of un- 
sound finance. The business man and the farmer are vitally 
interested in this question; but no man’s interest is so great 
as that of the wage-worker. <A depreciated currency means 
loss and disaster to the business man; but it means grim suffer- 
ing to the wage-worker. The capitalist will lose much of his 
capital and will suffer wearing anxiety and the loss of many 
comforts; but the wage-worker who loses his wages must 
suffer, and see his wife and children suffer, for the actual 
necessities of life. The one absolutely vital need of our whole 
industrial system is sound money. 

One of the serious problems with which we are confronted 
under the conditions of our modern industrial civilization is 
that presented by the great business combinations, which are 
generally known under the name of trusts. 

The problem is an exceedingly difficult one and the difficulty 
is immensely aggravated both by honest but wrong-headed 
attacks on our whole industrial system in the effort to remove 
some of the evils connected with it, and by the mischievous 
advice of men who either think crookedly or who advance 
remedies knowing them to be ineffective, but deeming that 
they may, by darkening counsel, achieve for themselves a 
spurious reputation for wisdom. No good whatever is sub- 
served by indiscriminate denunciation of corporations gener- 
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ally, and of all forms of industrial combination in particular ; 
and when the public denunciation is accompanied by private 
membership in the great corporation denounced, the effect is, 
of course, to give an air of insincerity to the whole movement. 
Nevertheless, there are real abuses, and there is ample reason 
for striving to remedy these abuses. A crude or ill-considered 
effort to remedy them would either be absolutely without effect 
or else would simply do damage. 

The first thing to do is to find out the facts; and for this 
purpose publicity as to capitalization, profits, and all else of 
importance to the public, is the most useful measure. The 
mere fact of this publicity would in itself remedy certain evils, 
and, as to others, it would in some cases point out the remedies, 
and would at least enable us to tell whether or not certain pro- 
posed remedies would be useful. The State acting in its 
collective capacity would thus first find out the facts and then 
be able to take such measures as wisdom dictated. Much can 
be done by taxation, even more can be done by regulation, by 
close supervision, and the unsparing excision of all unhealthy, 
destructive, and antisocial elements. The separate State gov- 
ernments can do a great deal; and where they decline to co- 
operate the national government must step in. 

While paying heed to the necessity of keeping our house 
in order at home the American people cannot, if they wish to 
retain their self-respect, refrain from doing their duty as a 
great nation in the world. The history of the nation is in large 
part the history of the nation’s expansion. When the First 
Continental Congress met in Liberty Hall and the thirteen 
original States declared themselves a nation, the westward 
limit of the country was marked by the Alleghany Mountains. 
Even during the Revolutionary War the work of expansion 
went on. Kentucky, Tennessee, and the great Northwest, then 
known as the Illinois country, were conquered from our white 
and Indian foes during the Revolutionary struggle, and were 
confirmed to us by the treaty of peace in 1783. Yet the land 
thus confirmed was not then given to us. It was held by an 
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alien foe until the army under General Anthony Wayne freed 
Ohio from the red man, while the treaties of Jay and Pinckney 
secured from the Spanish and British Natchez and Detroit. 

In 1803, under President Jefferson, the greatest single stride 
in expansion that we ever took was taken by the purchase 
of the Louisiana Territory. This so-called Louisiana, which 
included what are now the States of Arkansas, Missouri, 
Louisiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, North and 
South Dakota, Idaho, Montana, and a large part of Colorado 
and Utah, was acquired by treaty and purchase under Presi- 
dent Jefferson exactly and precisely as the Philippines have 
been acquired by treaty and purchase under President Mc- 
Kinley. The doctrine of “the consent of the governed,’ the 
doctrine previously enunciated by Jefferson in the Declaration 
of Independence, was not held by him, or by any other sane 
man, to apply to the Indian tribes in the Louisiana Territory 
which he thus acquired, and there was no vote taken even of 
the white inhabitants, not to speak of the negroes and Indians, 
as to whether they were willing that their Territory should 
be annexed. The great majority of the inhabitants, white and 
colored alike, were bitterly opposed to the transter. An armed 
force of United States soldiers had to be hastily sent into the 
Territory to prevent insurrection, President Jefferson sending 
these troops to Louisiana for exactly the same reasons and 
with exactly the same purpose that President McKinley has 
sent troops to the Philippines. Jefferson distinctly stated that 
the Louisianians were ‘‘not fit or ready for self-government,” 
and years elapsed before they were given self-government, 
Jefferson appointing the governor and other officials without 
any consultation with the inhabitants of the newly acquired 
Territory. The doctrine that the “Constitution follows the 
flag’ was not then even considered either by Jefferson or by 
any other serious party leader, for it never entered their heads 
that a new Territory should be governed other than in the 
way in which the Territories of Ohio and Illinois had already 
been governed under Washington and the elder Adams; the 
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theory known by this utterly false and misleading phrase was 
only struck out in political controversy at a much later date, 
for the sole purpose of justifying the extension of slavery into 
the Territories. 

The parallel between what Jefferson did with Louisiana and 
what is now being done in the Philippines is exact. Jefferson, 
the author of the Declaration of Independence, and of the 
“consent of the governed’’ doctrine, saw no incongruity be- 
tween this and the establishment of a government on common- 
sense grounds in the new Territory; and he railed at the 
sticklers for an impossible application of his principle, saying, 
in language which at the present day applies to the situation in 
the Philippines without the change of a word, “though it is 
acknowledged that our new fellow citizens are as yet as in- 
capable of self-government as children, yet some cannot bring 
themselves to suspend its principles for a single moment.” 
He intended that ultimately self-government should be intro- 
duced throughout the Territory, but only as the different parts 
became fit for it, and no sooner. This is just the policy that 
has been pursued. In no part of the Louisiana Purchase was 
complete self-government introduced for a number of years; 
in one part of it, the Indian Territory, it has not yet been 
introduced, although nearly a century has elapsed. Over enor- 
mous tracts of it, including the various Indian reservations, 
with a territory in the aggregate as large as that of the Philip- 
pines, the Constitution has never yet “followed the flag’’; the 
army officers and the civilian agent still exercise authority, 
without asking “‘the consent of the governed.” We must pro- 
ceed in the Philippines with the same wise caution, taking each 
successive step as it becomes desirable, and accommodating the 
details of our policy to the peculiar needs of the situation. But 
as soon as the present revolt is put down and order established, 
it will undoubtedly be possible to give to the islands a larger 
measure of self-government than Jefferson originally gave 
Louisiana. 

The next great step in expansion was the acquisition of 
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Florida. This was partly acquired by conquest and partly by 
purchase, Andrew Jackson being the most prominent figure in 
the acquisition. It was taken under President Monroe, the 
after-time President John Quincy Adams being active in secur- 
ing the purchase. As in the case of the Philippines, Florida 
was acquired by purchase from Spain, and in Florida the Semi- 
noles, who had not been consulted in the sale, rebelled and 
waged war exactly as some of the Tagals have rebelled and 
waged war in the Philippines. The Seminole War lasted for 
many years, but Presidents Monroe, Adams, and Jackson de- 
clined for a moment to consider the question of abandoning 
Florida to the Seminoles, or to treat their non-consent to the 
government of the United States as a valid reason for turning 
over the Territory to them. 

Our next question of territory was that of Texas, secured 
by treaty after it had been wrested from the Mexicans by the 
Texans themselves. Then came the acquisition of California, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, and parts of Colorado and 
Utah as the result of the Mexican War, supplemented five 
years later by the Gadsden Purchase. 

The next acquisition was that of Alaska, secured from 
Russia by treaty and purchase. Alaska was full of natives, 
some of whom had advanced well beyond the stage of sav- 
agery and were Christians. They were not consulted about 
the purchase nor was their acquiescence required. The pur- 
chase was made by the men who had just put through a tri- 
umphant war to restore the Union and free the slave; but none 
of them deemed it necessary to push the doctrine of “the con- 
sent of the governed” to a conclusion so fantastic as to neces- 
sitate the turning over of Alaska to its original owners, the 
Indian and the Aleut. For thirty years the United States au- 
thorities, military and civil, exercised the supreme authority 
in a tract of land many times larger than the Philippines, in 
which it did not seem likely that there would ever be any 
considerable body of white inhabitants. 

Nearly thirty years passed before the next instance of ex- 
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pansion occurred, which was over the island of Hawaii. An 
effort was made at the end of President Harrison’s adminis- 
tration to secure the annexation of Hawaii. The effort was 
unsuccessful. In a debate in Congress on February 2, 1894, 
one of the leaders in opposing the annexation of the islands 
stated: “These islands are more than two thousand miles dis- 
tant from our extreme Western boundary. We have a serious 
race problem now in our country and I am not in favor of 
adding to our domestic fabric a mongrel population (of this 
character). Our Constitution makes no provisions for a colo- 
nial establishment. Any territorial government we might es- 
tablish would necessarily, because of the population, be an 
oligarchy, which would have to be supported by armed sol- 
diers.” Yet-Hawaii has now been annexed and her delegates 
have sat in the national conventions of the two great parties. 
The fears then expressed in relation to an “oligarchy” and 
“armed soldiers” are not now seriously entertained by any 
human being; yet they are precisely the objections urged 
against the acquisition of the Philippines at this very moment. 
We are making no new departure. We are not taking a single 
step which in any way affects our institutions or our tradi- 
tional policies. From the beginning we have given widely 
varying degrees of self-government to the different Territo- 
ries, according to their needs. 

The simple truth is that there is nothing even remotely 
resembling “imperialism” or “militarism” involved in the 
present development of that policy of expansion which has 
been part of the history of America from the day when she 
became a nation. The-words mean absolutely nothing as 
applied to our present policy in the Philippines; for this policy 
is only imperialistic in the sense that Jefferson’s policy in 
Louisiana was imperialistic; only military in the sense that 
Jackson’s policy toward the Seminoles or Custer’s toward the 
Sioux embodied militarism; and there is no more danger of 
its producing evil results at home now than there was of its 
interfering with freedom under Jefferson or Jackson, or in 
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the days of the Indian wars on the plains. Our army is rela- 
tively not as large as it was in the days of Wayne; we have 
not one regular for every thousand inhabitants. There is no 
more danger of a draft than there is of the reintroduction of 
slavery. 

When we expanded over New Mexico and California we 
secured free government to these Territories and prevented 
their falling under the “militarism” of a dictatorship like that 
of Santa Anna, or the “imperialism” of the real empire in the 
days of Maximilian. We put a stop to imperialism in Mexico 
as soon as the Civil War closed. We made a great anti-im- 
perialistic stride when we drove the Spaniards from Porto 
Rico and the Philippines, and thereby made ready the ground 
in these islands for that gradually increasing measure of self- 
government for which their populations are severally fitted. 
Cuba is being helped along the path to independence as rapidly 
as her own citizens are content that she should go. Of course, 
the presence of troops in the Philippines during the Tagal in- 
surrection has no more to do with militarism or imperialism 
than had their presence in the Dakotas, Minnesota, and Wyo- 
ming during the many years which elapsed before the final 
outbreaks of the Sioux were definitely put down. There is no 
more militarism or imperialism in garrisoning Luzon until 
order is restored than there was imperialism in sending soldiers 
to South Dakota in 1890 during the Ogillallah outbreak. The 
reasoning which justifies our having made war against Sitting 
Bull also justifies our having checked the outbreaks of Agui- 
naldo and his followers, directed, as they were, against Fili- 
pino and American alike. 

The only certain way of rendering it necessary for our 
Republic to enter on a career of “militarism’’ would be to 
abandon the Philippines to their own tribes, and at the same 
time either to guarantee a stable government among these 
tribes or to guarantee them against outside interference. A 
far larger army would be required to carry out any such policy 
than will be required to secure order under the American flag; 
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while the presence of this flag on the islands is really the only 
possible security against outside aggression. 

The whole argument against President McKinley’s policy 
in the Philippines becomes absurd when it is conceded that we 
should, to quote the language of the Kansas City platform, 
“sive to the Filipinos first a stable form of government.” If 
they are now entitled to independence, they are also entitled to 
decide for themselves whether their government shall be stable 
or unstable civilized or savage, or whether they shall have any 
government at all; while it is, of course, equally evident that 
under such conditions we have no right whatever to guarantee 
them against outside interference any more than we have to 
make such a guarantee in the case of the Boxers (who are 
merely the Chinese analogues of Aguinaldo’s followers). If 
we have a right to establish a stable government in the islands 
it necessarily follows that it is not only our right but our duty 
to support that government until the natives gradually grow 
fit to sustain it themselves. How else will it be stable? The 
minute we leave it, it ceases to be stable. 

Properly speaking, the question is now not whether we shall 
expand—for we have already expanded—but whether we shall 
contract. The Philippines are now part of American territory. 
To surrender them would be to surrender American territory. 
They must, of course, be governed primarily in the interests 
of their own citizens. Our first care must be for the people 
of the islands which have come under our guardianship as a 
result of the most righteous foreign war that has been waged 
within the memory of the present generation. They must be 
administered in the interests of their inhabitants, and that nec- 
essarily means that any question of personal or partisan politics 
in their administration must be entirely eliminated. We must 
continue to put at the heads of affairs in the different islands 
such men as General Wood, Governor Allen, and Judge Taft; 
and it is a most fortunate thing that we are able to illustrate 
what ought to be done in the way of sending officers thither 
by pointing out what actually has been done. The minor 
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places in their administration, where it is impossible to fill 
them by natives, must be filled by the strictest application of 
the merit system. It is very important that in our own 
home administration the merely ministerial and administrative 
offices, where the duties are entirely non-political, shall be 
filled absolutely without reference to partisan affiliations, but 
this is many times more important in the newly acquired 
islands. The merit system is in its essence as democratic as 
our common-school system, for it simply means equal chances 
and fair play for all. 

It must be remembered always that governing these islands 
in the interests of the inhabitants may not necessarily be to 
govern them as the inhabitants at the moment prefer. To 
grant self-government to Luzon under Aguinaldo would be 
like granting self-government to an Apache reservation under 
some local chief; and this is no more altered by the fact that 
the Filipinos fought the Spaniards, than it would be by the 
fact that the Apaches have long been trained and employed in 
the United States army and have rendered signal service 
therein; just as the Pawnees did under the administration of 
General Grant ; just as the Stockbridge Indians did in the days 
of General Washington; and the friendly tribes of the Six 
Nations in the days of President Madison. 

There are now in the United States communities of Indians 
which have so far advanced that it has been possible to em- 
body them as a whole in our political system, all the members 
ot the tribe becoming United States citizens. There are other 
communities where the bulk of the tribes are still too wild for 
it to be possible to take such a step. There are individuals 
among the Apaches, Pawnees, Iroquois, Sioux, and other 
tribes, who are now United States citizens, and who are en- 
titled to stand, and do stand, on an absolute equality with all 
our citizens of pure white blood. Men of Indian blood are 
now serving in the army and navy and in Congress, and 
occupy high positions both in the business and the political 
world. 
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There is every reason why as rapidly as an Indian, or any 
body of Indians, becomes fit for self-government, he or it . 
should be granted the fullest equality with the whites; but 
there would be no justification whatever in treating this fact 
as a reason for abandoning the wild tribes to work out their 
own destruction. Exactly the same reasoning applies in the 
case of the Philippines. To turn over the islands to Agui- 
naldo and his followers would not be to give self-government 
to the islanders; under no circumstances would the majority 
thus gain self-government. They would simply be put at the 
mercy of a syndicate of Chinese half-breeds, under whom cor- 
ruption would flourish far more freely than ever it flourished 
under ‘Tweed, while tyrannical oppression would obtain to a 
degree only possible under such an oligarchy. 
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whether we shall continue or abandon the governmental 

policy which has brought this country to the highest pitch 
of prosperity at home, and which has kept the national honor 
unstained, both at home and abroad. To deliberately undo 
the work would be to dishonor the national reputation and 
to throw us into dreadful industrial chaos. The Kansas City 
platform deliberately commits our opponents to a policy which 
means material disaster and moral disgrace ; which means a vio- 
lent panic in the business world, and therefore widespread and 
prolonged misery among all our people; which further means 
upsetting the courts, the violation of the nation’s faith in 
financial matters, and the unworthy abandonment of our duty 
abroad. 

If you think I am using strong language, let me read you 
from Mr. Carl Schurz’s speech in Chicago, September 5, 1896, 
in which he says: 

“And at what price will the ultimate result be gained in 
case of Mr. Bryan’s election? At the price of the most vio- 
lent and destructive crisis on record, such a crisis as can only 
be brought on by a sudden subversion of the standard of values 
and of the whole business credit. At the price of indefinite 
business paralysis and distress. At the price of the ruthless 
spoliation of the savings accumulated by the toiling masses. 
At the price of robbing our war veterans of half the value of 
their pensions. At the price of greatly increasing the number 
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of unemployed by discouraging enterprise, and of curtailing 
the value of wages of those remaining at work. At the price 
of the respect of the world for our intelligence and practical 
sense. And worse, far worse, than all this, at the price of 
something that has never been forfeited since this Republic was 
born—at the price of the greatest good a nation can possess 
and for the preservation of which it should shed its last drop 
of blood—at the price of our national honor. For this nation, 
so rich and powerful, would stand before the world as a wan- 
ton, reckless repudiator, as nothing better than a fraudulent 
bankrupt. This will be the cost of the experiment. Are you 
willing to pay this price? 

“Fellow citizens, it is a grave matter, a matter of vital im- 
port to the existence of this nation. The public men who 
teach such moral principles to the people, educate the people 
for the contempt and abhorrence of mankind. The nation that 
accepts such moral principles cannot live. It will rot to death 
in the loathsome stew of its own corruption. If the nation 
accepting such moral principles be this Republic, it will deal 
a death-blow to the credit of democratic institutions, from 
which the cause of free government will not recover for cen- 
turies.”’ 

Now, mind you, the platform on which Mr. Bryan stood in 
1896 has been reaffirmed without the alteration of a letter 
and with an explicit reaffirmation of the free-silver plank to 
which Mr. Schurz particularly referred. Mr. Schurz told the 
exact truth in his scathing speech of 1896, and therefore what 
he said then is of course the exact truth to-day. In this cam- 
paign the issues involved strike at the root of our prosperity 
and national honor. If the American people are true to them- 
selves they must in the most unequivocal manner repudiate the 
Populistic and Communistic doctrines enunciated in the Kansas 
City platform exactly as they repudiated them in ’96. The ex- 
istence of any considerable party which affirms and reaffirms 
these doctrines is in itself a serious menace to the nation’s 
moral and material welfare, and we have a right to appeal 
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to every far-sighted and patriotic man, whatever his political 
affiliations in the past, from no matter what section of the 
country he comes, to stand with us in this struggle for national 
integrity. 

We have a right to insist upon both wisdom and sincerity in 
the leaders of any party who appeal for popular confidence. 
Now, let us see if we can trust the wisdom of our present 
opponents, by comparing their prophecies in ’96 with the actual 
events since. 

In 1896, Mr. Bryan insisted that “Plutocracy was on one 
side and Democracy on the other” (speech of October 17th), 
and that if he was beaten “‘the wage-worker could not prosper.” 
Well, as a matter of fact, the wage-worker during the past 
four years has prospered as never before; and the same is true 
of all our citizens. On September 19th of that year Mr. Bryan 
said: “If we are defeated in this campaign there is nothing 
before the people but four years more of hard times and greater 
agitation.” That statement carries with it its own reply. Have 
the last four years been easier or harder than the three years 
preceding? You know well enough that they have been in- 
finitely better; and it is the Republican party which has re- 
stored prosperity, for it has secured the conditions which gave 
free play to enterprise and thrift. Mr. Bryan continued in the 
same speech: “Do you think we have drained the cup of sorrow 
to its dregs? No, my friends, you cannot set a limit to the 
present hard times.” But, as a matter of fact, they did set 
a limit, for the limit was set as soon as Mr. Bryan’s defeat 
was secured; and the limit would be instantly removed if he 
were now elected. We would all return at once into the very 
condition from which the election of President McKinley res- 
cued us four years ago. 

In the same speech Mr. Bryan said: “Business men com- 
plain that business conditions are bad. I warn them that these 
conditions cannot be improved by following up the policies of 
the Republican party.” Well, let business men answer whether 
that warning has or has not been justified. What do you 
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think of business conditions now as compared with four years 
agoP 

Again, on September 22d, Mr. Bryan said: “The Republican 
party produces a policy that makes hard times. All those who 
love hard times ought to vote for the Republican ticket, and 
all those who are tired of hard times have got to vote the 
Democratic ticket if they would expect any relief.” Now, as 
I have said before, what Mr. Bryan promises should be judged 
by the way the past events have squared with his prophecy. 
The events showed that voting for the Republican ticket put 
an end to hard times. You need not take my word for this. 
You need only consider the condition of yourself and your 
neighbors now as compared with the time when we were all 
paralyzed by the threat of Mr. Bryan’s remedies. 

Two days afterward Mr. Bryan said: “Remember if you 
continue the present conditions you will have nobody to blame 
except yourselves for four years more hard times,” and “if 
you want this sort of thing then prepare yourselves to grin and 
bear it without complaining for four years more.” On Octo- 
ber 13th he said: “These are hard times, but they will be 
harder yet if the gold standard continues,’ and on October 
26th he prophesied: “Until you have bimetallism, mill hands 
will stand on the corner and wonder when the gold standard 
will bring them good times.” Again, I have only got to ask 
you to compare our actual conditions now with what Mr. Bryan 
then said our condition would surely be. 

We have been hearing a good deal recently of Mr. Bryan’s 
statement that he wanted “‘to put the man before the dollar 
and not the dollar before the man.” There are certain con- 
ditions to which such a statement might apply; but it cannot 
possibly apply to the present conditions. As things are now, it 
can best be compared with Mr. Bryan’s other statement of Sep- 
tember 19, 1896, in which he denounced the gold dollar as 
a “robber” dollar. One statement means just as much as the 
other and no more. Instead of bothering about whether the 
man is ahead of the dollar or the doWar is ahead of the man, 
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or whether the gold dollar is a “robber’’—whatever that may 
mean—or anything else preposterous, let us fix our attention 
on the fact that the policy followed for the last three years has 
resulted in bringing the man and the dollar together. That 
is what a man really wants with a dollar. He is not interested 
in any flight of fancy as to whether he is behind or in front of 
the dollar. He wants to get hold of it; and when he has got 
hold of it, he wants to find it worth one hundred cents, and 
not forty-eight cents. When a man can get hold of a dollar, 
he is its master; and when he cannot get hold of it, then he 
cannot master it. At present we give the wage-worker work 
and we provide that he is paid full value for his work. That 
is the only practical way to bring the man and the dollar to- 
gether on terms which will give the man the advantage; and 
the fact of having actually carried out the policy which secured 
this, of having done the deeds which produced these conditions, 
is worth to the laboring man ten thousand times more than all 
the fine phrases that can ever be uttered as to some wholly im- 
aginary precedence of position between the man and the dollar 
he earns. 

In his speeches Mr. Bryan kept insisting upon the alleged fact 
that money was growing dearer; that under a gold standard 
it was bound to continue to grow scarcer. Well, as a matter 
of fact, and thanks to our prosperity, there is more money in 
circulation per capita in the United States to-day than ever 
before in the history of the country. On July Ist last, the 
circulation per capita was twenty-six dollars and fifty cents, an 
increase in circulation of five dollars and forty cents for every 
man, woman, and child in the country, as compared with what 
it was on July 1, 1896. So Mr. Bryan’s prophecy has been 
as wide of the mark in this instance as in every other. The 
present year is the first in which the two-billion-dollar mark 
in circulation has ever been passed. In other words, the in- 
crease of money in circulation has kept pace with the expanding 
industries and commerce of the country, and this increase has 
been predominantly due to the condition of prosperity produced 
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by the gold standard; yet Mr. Bryan in his Minneapolis speech 
of four years ago predicted that commerce would be at a™ 
standstill because gold would go out of the country, and that 
the issuing of bonds would be necessary to bring it back. 

Every single prediction he has made has been falsified by 
the event. On October 13th he said: “These are hard times. 
They will be harder times if the gold standard continues.” On 
September 25th he said: “If you ask how the gold standard 
affects the farmer, we tell you that the gold standard lowers the 
price of products of him who sells without lowering his taxes 
or debts. If you ask us how the gold standard affects the la- 
boring man, we reply that it destroys the opportunity for labor, 
multiplies the number of idle men, and fills our streets with 
those anxious for work who cannot find the opportunity. The 
gold standard by increasing idleness brings poverty to those who 
ought to have enough and to spare.’’ On October 3d he said: 
“The gold standard means a dearer dollar and falling prices, 
and falling prices mean hard times.” 

On October oth he said: “If we have a gold standard, prices 
are as certain to fall as a stone which is thrown in the air.” 
I do not have to comment on these prophecies. Their ludicrous 
falsity is patent to every farmer, every business man, every 
wage-worker. 

Sometimes Mr. Bryan would go into more specific prophecy. 
In his Madison Square Garden speech he insisted that savings- 
bank depositors under the gold standard would be liable to 
lose their deposits and, if the gold standard continued indefi- 
nitely, would have to withdraw their deposits in order to pay 
living expenses. Well, last year (1899) there were in the 
United States five million, six hundred and eighty-seven thou- 
sand savings-bank depositors as against five million, sixty-five 
thousand in the year when Mr. Bryan spoke, and the amount of 
their deposits had increased by three hundred and twenty- 
three million dollars. Evidently Mr. Bryan did not make a 
happy shot when he prophesied that, if the gold standard con- 
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tinued, the depositors would lose their deposits, or would have 
to withdraw them. 

Again, in his speech at New Haven he dwelt upon the fact 
that, if the gold standard continued, the number of failures 
among business men would increase. Well, in 1899, as com- 
pared to 1896, the number of failures had shrunk from over 
fifteen thousand to less than ten thousand, and the liabilities 
from over two hundred and twenty-six million dollars to less 
than ninety million dollars. Again, Mr. Bryan’s prophecy did 
not prove happy. 

In his Chicago speech he dwelt upon the fact, if the gold 
standard continued, it meant half-time in the factories and 
double-time on the farms. You have only to look at any fac- 
tory you know to appreciate the unconsciously humorous side of 
that statement. 

It was on September 24th, among other occasions, that he 
dwelt upon his doctrine that wheat and silver went up or down 
together and prophesied as follows: ‘An American dollar will 
buy two Mexican dollars and also about two bushels of wheat 
at the same time. There was a time when an American dollar 
would buy only one Mexican dollar and then an American 
dollar would buy only one bushel of wheat. If the time ever 
comes when an American dollar will buy three Mexican dol- 
lars, then it will buy three bushels of wheat.” But, unfortu-. 
nately, since then we have on several occasions had dollar 
wheat, and, on the whole, wheat has risen, while silver has con- 
tinued to fall. At present one of our dollars will purchase 
more than two Mexican dollars, but it will only purchase a 
bushel and a quarter of wheat. Of course, as any child who 
had studied the subject would know, the price of wheat and 
the price of silver do not bear the slightest relation to one 
another. 

In his speech at Tammany Hall he said: “You know that 
with the slightest prospect of a foreign war we would suspend 
the gold basis at once.’’ Well, since then we have had the 
Spanish War. We fought it to a successful conclusion and 
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no human being ever thought of the gold standard being sus- 
pended. 

Now, when utterances such as I have quoted represent the 
fine flower of a statesman’s thought as to what is best for the 
country from an economical and financial standpoint, the coun- 
try is itself to blame if it invites disaster by giving him a chance 
to put his theories into effect. Remember that all these state- 
ments I have quoted were made absolutely without qualification. 
Our opponents were as cock-sure about the gold dollar being 
a “robber” dollar four years ago as they are about what they 
are pleased to term “militarism and imperialism” at the present 
day, and their utterances mean no more now than they meant 
then. 

Mr. Bryan seems at the moment uneasily conscious that 
there is something very wrong with his proposed financial policy 
and talks very little about it, but he has definitely committed 
himself to it, and the various conventions that nominated him 
have reiterated their belief in all the absurd and exploded the- 
ories which he championed four years ago. Unless our oppo- 
nents are guilty of the grossest hypocrisy, a hypocrisy so great 
as to deprive them of the right to appeal to any straightfor- 
ward and sincere man, they must, if they carry the election, 
immediately start in to revolutionize our whole financial sys- 
tem, and begin a series of experiments with our industrial well- 
being, which could only result in the most widespread disas- 
ter. No body of men who have made such prophecies as our 
opponents made in 1896, and who have seen them falsified so 
signally by the result, have a right to appeal to the public to be 
put in any position of responsibility. Even if they recant their 
foolish heresies they ought to serve an apprenticeship before 
they expect people to trust them; and, until they do recant— 
outright, and not merely by attempts at evasion—no single 
promise they make, no single plan they propose for the so- 
lution of any problem which confronts us, is entitled to the 
consideration of patriotic and far-sighted men. 

Mr. Bryan did not always confine his prophecies to eco- 
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nomical and financial matters. Once or twice he took excur- 
sions into patriotism. He said on one occasion, “Show me 
those people who now call us anarchists, and I will show you 
a class of people who if we had a war would never go to the 
front’; and at Indianapolis, “The men who insist upon doing 
our legislation in times of peace never fight any battles in time 
of war. They are the people who call you anarchists when you 
insist on having a hand in legislation; but in time of trouble 
they would come to you and say: ‘Oh, Anarchists, save our 
property, because you know we cannot afford to fight.’ Well, 
a good many men in this audience must have had friends, or 
neighbors, or perhaps kinsfotk who were only too anxious to 
go to the front in the Spanish War, and I will leave it to these 
men to say whether all good Americans, rich or poor, whatever 
their means or their social standing, did not eagerly leap for- 
ward when the call to the flag was made, anxious to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with one another, forgetting all trivial 
differences in their love for their splendid common country. 
Such utterances as those I have quoted cannot possibly reflect 
credit on both head and heart. One or the other must be 
gravely at fault. The untruth of such utterances was shown 
within twenty-four hours after the declaration of war with 
Spain. I doubt if any man, in view of what has been done 
during the last few years, would now venture to repeat such a 
jeer as to the men who volunteer in our armies. Now our 
opponents assume a different tone. It is a terrible and most 
lamentable truth that our soldiers who are now facing death 
in the Philippines are forced to recognize in the Bryanistic 
Democracy their most dangerous foe. I need not repeat the 
oft-quoted words of General Lawton. The bullets that slay 
our men in Luzon are inspired by the denouncers of America 
here. No Tagal general, not Aguinaldo himself, can do as 
much to prolong the fighting, can do as much to increase the 
bloodshed of American and Filipino alike, as has been done by 
the Kansas City Convention. 

I have shown you how little Mr. Bryan’s utterances in the 
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past have squared with the facts, whether he was dealing with 
finance or whether he was dealing with patriotism, and it is 
exactly as true to-day when he and the makers of the Kansas 
City platform talk of imperialism or militarism. One reason 
that makes it difficult to seriously argue either question is that 
so far as I know there is no man in the United States who 
believes in either imperialism or militarism. They are pure 
phantoms of an even more shadowy and intangible quality 
than the iniquitous “robber gold dollar’? which disturbed Mr. 
Bryan so much four years ago. The regular army is not nearly 
as numerous, relatively to the whole population, as is the New 
York police force relatively to the population of New York; 
and it is literally as absurd to predicate militarism or imper- 
ialism on the size of the army, as it would be to see in the 
number of policemen a menace to personal liberty. There is 
no more chance of a draft to fill one body than to fill the other, 
and there is even less chance in the case of the army, that it 
will be used against our freedom. 

Just at present we have in the regular army as compared with 
our population, nine-tenths of a soldier to every one thousand 
of population. This is the proportion for the year 1900. Well, 
in the year 1800 we had eight-tenths of a soldier to every one 
thousand inhabitants. The increase of militarism since the 
palmy days of Jefferson, a century back, is represented by ex- 
actly one-tenth of a soldier to every thousand inhabitants, 
and the increase to the danger of our institutions is measured, 
therefore, by the amount of tyranny which is capable of being 
exercised by one American in a uniform over ten thousand of 
his fellow Americans without uniforms. There was an anti- 
imperialistic meeting at Indianapolis recently which indorsed 
Mr. Bryan, and the delegates expressed frantic alarm at the 
increase in our military force. The figures I have given show 
that mathematically these three hundred so-called “anti-im- 
perialists” were only entitled collectively to so much terror— 
among them all—as would be represented by a little less than 
one-thirtieth of a regular soldier; I freely admit their capacity 
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for being frightened, but this amount of menace scarcely seems 
to entitle even the most sensitive soul to any overwrought 
sympathy. 

Since 1800 the proportion of the regular army has varied 
somewhat even in time of peace. It has sometimes been lower 
than it is at present, and again it has been higher, as in 1810 
when we had one and four-tenths soldiers for every thousand 
people, and in 1870 when we had one for every thousand people. 
During the Indian wars on the plains we often had a relatively 
larger military force than has been employed in the Philippines ; 
and there was just as much chance of “militarism” then as there 
is now, and no more. 

Let any one of you think of his own experience. You know 
that it makes not one particle of difference to you as regards 
your private life whether we have ten or twenty regiments of 
heavy artillery in our coast force; or whether we have ten or 
twenty regiments of cavalry and infantry engaged in keeping 
order, whether among the Indians on the plains or among the 
Tagals in the Philippines. There is no more possibility of a 
draft or of any serious burden of military service in this coun- 
try than there is a possibility of George III’s coming to life 
again; and the man who proposes to feel frightened about 
the one might as well express nervousness as to the possibility 
of the other. 

So it is with imperialism. There is not the least little danger 
of imperialism and there is not a dividing line of any kind 
to be drawn between our methods of expansion in 1898 and 
1899 and the methods of expansion under which we acquired 
Michigan, Illinois, Florida, Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Oregon, California, Hawaii, and Alaska. Mr. Bryan has re- 
cently spoken of us as having purchased the Filipinos at two 
doliars and fifty cents a head, treating it as analogous to buying 
slaves at one thousand dollars a head. It seems impossible that 
such a statement could be made unless as a jest. Mr. Bryan 
must know that the Philippines were paid for precisely as 
Florida, Louisiana, California, and Alaska were paid for. The 
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Filipinos were no more purchased than were the individual 
dwellers in New Orleans, St. Augustine, Santa Fé and Sitka. 
If the Filipinos were purchased at so much a head by Presi- 
dent McKinley, then the inhabitants of Louisiana were so 
purchased by Jefferson, and the Christianized half-castes of 
Alaska were so purchased by Seward. When in 1776 the 
United States declared itself a nation, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Michigan formed a part of Canada. Illinois and Indiana were 
acquired by conquest during the Revolution. Many of the 
inhabitants did not want to become a part of the United States, 
any more than did the people of Quebec; but they were con- 
quered and brought in. Detroit, however, was held by the 
British for many years after the Revolutionary War ended, 
and was only surrendered in consequence of Jay’s treaty, for 
what was in effect a money equivalent. The Indian aboriginal 
inhabitants of these States were not consulted in the treaty, nor 
were the white inhabitants of French extraction. The author 
of the Declaration of Independence, being of sane and healthy 
mind, did not push the doctrine of “the consent of the gov- 
erned” to a conclusion that would have resulted in our great 
Commonwealth being confined to the east of the Alleghanies, 
while this mighty West, in which I am now speaking, would 
have been left as a hunting-ground for savages and a dwelling- 
place for fur-traders. 

Mr. Bryan and his associates cannot say enough about the 
“consent of the governed”’ doctrine as applying to the Phil- 
ippines. They dwell upon the fact that “no man is good 
enough to govern another.” In North Carolina, and other 
Southern States, we see before our eyes the process of the dis- 
franchisement of the negro. We see before our eyes the black 
man governed without his consent by the white man. Be it 
remembered too, that the men thus disfranchised have always 
been Mr. Bryan’s fellow citizens, most of them born as free 
as he was born. If our opponents are sincere they must neces- 
sarily denounce what has been done in North Carolina with 
even more bitterness than they have shown in denouncing 
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what has been done in the Philippines. They say that in the 
Philippines one man is not entitled to govern another, even 
when the one does so only to protect the other from the rule 
of a savage oligarchy until he grows able to protect himself. 
It is a matter of astonishment that such doctrine can be either 
uttered or listened to without laughter, when it is spoken 
by and to men who go to their candidate pledging him the votes 
of their States, because in these States these very men do govern 
other men without their consent. Until our opponents have 
removed the beam from their own eye, by applying their “con- 
sent of the governed” doctrine at home, let them hold their 
peace about the Tagal bandits to whom their words give fresh 
heart to shoot down our soldiers in the Far Eastern archipelago. 

The policy of expansion is America’s historic policy. We 
have annexed the Philippines exactly as we have annexed 
Hawaii, New Mexico, and Alaska. They are now part of 
American territory and we have no more right to give them 
up than we have the right to restore Hawaii to the Kanaka 
Queen or to abandon Alaska to the Esquimaux. There is not 
a particle of difference between the cases. We cannot go back, 
first for the sake of the islands themselves, and next for the 
sake of our own honor. The men who are making speeches 
on the unrighteousness of our expanding in the Philippines 
might with as much justification incite the Sioux and the 
Apache tribes to outbreak against us, on the ground that we 
have no right to retain South Dakota or Arizona. The policy 
of the Kansas City platform is a policy of economic disaster 
and financial dishonor at home and of unworthy shrinking from 
duty abroad; and we appeal to all honest, far-seeing, brave, 
and patriotic men, North or South, East or West, whatever 
their political affiliations may have been in the past, to stand 
with us now against the men who would bring such shame 
and misery upon our country, and to support us as we uphold 
the cause of honesty and of industrial well-being at home and 
the honor of the American flag in the face of all the peoples 
-of the earth. 
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MR. BRYAN ASKS SOME QUESTIONS AND MR. 
ROOSEVELT ANSWERS THEM? 


pounded certain questions to the Republican party, to 
which I return my answers as follows: 

1. Q. “If a trust is a good thing, why did the Republican 
platform denounce trusts?” 

A, The Republican party denounced the evils of trusts and 
pointed out the way those evils could be controlled and mini- 
mized. Any sensible man knows there may be evils which need 
correction and yet that this may not mean the general and 
senseless destruction of all corporations and all the conditions 
of industrial development. 

2. Q. “If the trusts are a bad thing, why did the Republi- 
can administration allow more trusts to be organized than 
during all previous history of the country?” 

A. The Republican administration did not allow more trusts 
to be organized than during all the previous history of the 
country. Incidentally, the Standard Oil Company, the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company, and all the other more promi- 
nent “trusts” came into existence long before the present ad- 
ministration. But Mr. Bryan knows perfectly well that the 
National Government cannot, with its present powers, prevent 
the organization of these trusts, and that it was the action 
of his own party associates in Congress on June 1 last which 
prevented the passage by Congress of the constitutional amend- 
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* Speech at Evansville, Indiana, October 12, 1900. From original typed 
manuscript in Library of Congress. 
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ment which would have given the National Government the 
power sought for. 

3. Q. “If some trusts are good and some trusts are bad, 
can you tell the difference between a good one and a bad one?” 

4. Q. “Do you know of any good monopoly in private 
hands ?” 

5. Q. “Do you know of any man good enough to stand 
at the head of a monopoly and determine the price of that 
which others are to use?” 

A, Mr. Bryan’s terminology is here so loose that it is diffi- 
cult to know what he means. If he uses “trust” in the sense 
of large corporations, any intelligent man knows that there 
are good corporations and bad corporations and that the dif- 
ference between them can be told as readily as the difference 
between two wealthy private individuals, one good and one 
bad. As for monopolies in private hands, patents are such 
monopolies, and if Mr. Bryan means that all monopolies are 
bad, he means that patent laws should be abolished outright. 
Does he really mean this? If not, his words mean nothing. 
The undoubted evils connected with some partial industrial 
monopolies will never be affected in the least by any opposition 
until in dealing with them their opponents learn and practise 
both precision of thought and precision of statement. 

6. Q. “Do you know of any good reason why the army 
should be made one hundred thousand?” 

A, Here again Mr. Bryan’s language is loose. If he is 
speaking of the present army of sixty-five thousand regulars 
and thirty-five thousand volunteers, then every man who pos- 
sesses an ounce of common sense or an ounce of patriotism 
must know not only that there is very good reason for having 
had it, but no possible excuse for refusing to have it. It 
has been needed in the Philippines; it has been needed in 
China; and only the allies of Aguinaldo and the Boxers can 
criticise it. Half of the Democrats in Congress voted for 
it when it was provided for. 

7. Q. “Would you be willing to make the army two hun- 
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dred thousand if the Republican leaders said so, or a half a_ 
million if they wanted it?” 

A, It is hard to believe that this question is put in good 
faith, for no one has dreamed of asking for an army of two 
hundred thousand or half a million. Abraham Lincoln once 
had to ask for a large army, and, in spite of the opposition 
of the politicians whose political heir and assign Mr. Bryan 
is, the people gave him what he asked. No increase of the 
army will ever be asked for by Republicans save because of 
reasons which would satisfy the people as they were satisfied 
in the days of Lincoln. 

8. Q. “What is your title to the Filipino? Did you buy 
him or did you get him by force?” 

A, There is of course no title to the Filipino save as there 
is a title to the inhabitants of Alaska or of the Hawaiian 
Islands, and he was not bought save exactly as dwellers in 
the Louisiana Territory, including what is now Mr. Bryan’s 
own State of Nebraska, were bought by Thomas Jefferson. 
The Philippine Islands were acquired under President McKin- 
ley by treaty and purchase exactly as the Louisiana Territory 
was acquired under Jefferson or Florida under Monroe. 

g. Q. “Do you think you can buy the right to govern 
people?” 

A. This has already been answered in my reply to Num- 
ber 8. Evidently Thomas Jefferson thought that we could 
“buy the right to govern” the Indians of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, and Andrew Jackson thought we could similarly acquire 
the right to govern the Seminoles of Florida. 

10. Q. “What are you going to do with the Filipino when 
you get him? Are you going to kill him?” 

A, We are not going to kill the Filipino unless he tries to 
kill our soldiers, and he will stop trying to kill our soldiers 
very soon after he becomes convinced that he will receive no 
further aid in the effort from the party of which Mr. Bryan 
is chief. As to what we are going to do with him, the answer 
is simple. We are going to civilize him and give him the 
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peace, order, individual liberty, and gradually increasing self- 
government of which Mr. Bryan would deprive him for all 
time by turning him over to a syndicate of corrupt Chinese 
half-breeds and ferocious Tagal bandits. 
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ROOSEVELT, BRYAN, AND THE ICE TRUST* 


Detroit, Michigan, Oct. II. 
Tue Hon. THEopoRE RoosEVELT, TERRE Haute, INDIANA. 


My dear Sir: Yesterday and to-day Mr. Bryan is speaking 
in this State. The pro-Bryan paper publishes this morning, 
among other things, the following report of his utterances. 

“He talked about the trusts in every town he spoke. In 
six of these towns to-day questions were fired at Bryan by 
Republicans, who asked him to explain about trusts. He had 
an answer that made the crowd guy the questioner every time. 
It was: “There is a Republican Governor and a Republican 
Legislature in New York, and what have they done to throttle 
the Ice Trust? Answer me that. But then you know the 
Republican Governor of New York has not time to bother 
with the Ice Trust, for he is too busy out here telling you 
about it.’ ” 

The same charge was made by Mr. Bryan at length in 
Nebraska, and all the press of the country had your answer 
to it, given, I think, in a speech in the same State. Every 
reader of the papers, too, knows of your action as Governor 
in respect to the Ice Trust, and I am under the impression 
also that you recommended the legislation under which such 
a trust might be reached in New York. 


Your friend, 
DON M. DICKINSON. 


* Correspondence with the Hon. Don M. Dickinson, of Detroit, Mich. 
New York Times, October 15, 1900. 
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Tue Hon. Don M. Dickinson, Detroit, MIcHIGAN. 

My Dear Sir: 1 thank you very much for your letter of the 
11th inst. When Mr. Bryan talks as in the quotation con- 
tained in your letter he simply says what he either knows or 
ought to know to be without the slightest foundation in fact. 
He made a similar statement in Nebraska. I then answered 
him, and asked him, in return, whether he would pay the obli- 
gations of the Government in gold or in silver if elected. 
He never answered my question, but, as my statement was 
printed broadcast, he must have seen it, and therefore he 
must know that there is no warrant in fact for the statement 
as to the Ice Trust. 

In my message to the New York Legislature I recommended 
certain action about trusts. The Legislature did not act along 
the line I suggested, but it did pass a very stringent anti-trust 
bill, introduced by a Democrat, and I signed it. The Attorney 
General is now proceeding against the Ice Trust under this 
bill, Mr. Croker and his fellow-stockholders in the Ice Trust 
through their attorneys are fighting us on technical legal points 
through every stage of the proceedings. 

Now, as I say, Mr. Bryan knows all this from my previous 
answer. He knows perfectly well that I cannot “suppress 
the Ice Trust’? in any manner save by due process of law 
and that the Attorney General is proceeding against it under 
the law and is being hampered by the delays inevitable in 
attacking a corporation well defended by able lawyers, re- 
tained, as is natural, when the corporation contains stockholders 
as wealthy as Mr. Croker and his associates. Mr. Bryan knows 
that where the Attorney General is undertaking these proceed- 
ings I have absolutely nothing to do with them. He therefore 
knows that I have taken every step that can be possibly taken 
in the matter. Under these circumstances, it is unnecessary 
for me to comment upon his continual repetition of a statement 
which he must know has not the slightest foundation in fact. 

Whether the Ice Trust can legally be dissolved is a question 
which must be settled by the courts, and similarly it is a ques- 
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tion to be settled in accordance with law whether or not any 
of the Tammany leaders who hold stock in it are amenable 
under the law. The trust itself is certainly one that can 
be said to be a bad trust, dealing as it does in an article of 
necessity for the poor of New York. I have no doubt, how- 
ever, that most of the stockholders have invested in it simply 
as they would invest in any other corporation. The striking 
point is that among the heaviest of these investors appear the 
Tammany Bryanite leaders, who in conjunction with Mr. 
Bryan, are loudest in denouncing trusts. Hypocrisy could be 
carried no further than it has been carried by these men and 
their defenders. In the Tammany State Convention in New 
York they actually denounced the Ice Trust in their political 
capacity, while in their private capacity they were stockholders 
in it, and, through their counsel, were doing everything to 
prevent its dissolution by the Attorney General. 

Mr. Bryan is now going to New York to be the political 
guest of Mr. Croker, the Ice Trust beneficiary. He is going 
there to try to help Mr. Croker get control of the State of 
New York, and bring it down to the level of infamy to which 
Tammany government has reduced the City of New York. 
Again it seems to me that this needs no further comment than 
is implied in the statement of the facts. 

With hearty thanks for your kindness I am, faithfully yours, 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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PROSPERITY, UNITY, AND NATIONAL HONOR? 


SPEAK to you to-night not merely as a Republican, for 

I appeal in this contest to every man who has in him the 

right spirit of good American citizenship. I am proud 

that on the platform with me sits ex-Secretary Fairchild, and 

I and every good Republican can stand together shoulder to 

shoulder with Mr. Fairchild and those like him, because all of 

us alike believe with all our hearts in the fundamental principles 
that underlie alike Republicans and Democrats. 

Wherever I have been in this campaign, man after man, 
though a lifelong Democrat, declined to follow his party when 
that party fell under leadership that was false to all the early 
traditions of the party; when that party fell under leadership 
that sought to lead it into the path of national dishonor at 
home and abroad. Old soldiers like General Bragg, of Wis- 
consin, gallant Dan Sickles, Franz Sigel here in New York, 
and their no less gallant opponents who were in gray, like 
General Buckner, General Basil Duke, General Russell, in Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, stand with us now, because the Spanish 
War stamped out the last lingering vestige of division in this 
country and left us in fact, as well as in name, a reunited 
nation. And the valiant men who wore the blue and the no 
less valiant men who wore the gray naturally come with us 
when we stand for the honesty of our people at home and 
against the degradation of the nation abroad. 

The Bryanized Democracy has no right to claim one particle 
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of heirship to the party founded by Jefferson and perpetuated 
by Jackson. 

Mr. Bryan comes to this city, Mr. Bryan comes to this State, 
pleading loyalty to the principles of Jefferson and Jackson, 
and he comes as the guest of Mr. Croker; Croker, the man 
who said that he was in politics “for his own pocket all the 
time.” I am not slandering Mr. Croker; I am merely quoting 
him. 

In Andrew Jackson’s day Democracy spelled hard money, 
expansion, and the honor of the flag. And does Democracy 
represent Andrew Jackson now? No; it represents the de- 
basement of the currency, the dishonor of the flag, and the 
contraction of national limits. The Republican party stands 
for the honest dollar; the party stands for keeping the flag 
hoisted in the Philippines, and it shall be kept there. 

There are certain virtues which parties must possess or their 
policies will be of no avail. We have to have sincerity, honesty, 
or the most brilliant statesmanship would avail nothing. And 
then think, if without sincerity, without honesty, we should 
also lack not merely brilliant statesmanship, but ordinary com- 
mon sense in statesmanship! 

Now there are two or three issues in this campaign, and 
one issue is the question of free silver. Our opponents say 
that it is not now the paramount issue. They state that it 
is the immediate issue, but not the paramount issue. The 
difference is microscopic. They have no business to raise an 
issue which directly and vitally affects the welfare of every 
man in the country unless they are willing to make it a 
paramount issue. That is the only excuse for raising it at 
all. More than that, Mr. Bryan has been asked again and 
again what his policy would be if elected in regard to paying 
the obligations of the nation, the obligation of the nation to 
the holders of the national debt, the obligation of the nation 
to the veterans of the Civil War, and Mr. Bryan will not 
answer. 

Now come to the thing in question. He knows that the 
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law is on the statute-books or he does not. He said the other 
day down in Washington that he was not going to construe 
the statute now, not until he was elected. He should have said 
“unless.” He should have said that for six years he has been 
preaching his theories about the currency, and if he is ignorant 
of one of the most important statutes in all the laws of the 
United States, then he is not fit to be President. If, on the 
other hand, he knows and dare not tell for fear it would hurt 
his chances of election, then again he is not fit to be President, 
and he can take either horn of the dilemma he chooses. 

Now we have issues, and we are fortunate enough to have 
such issues that do not wear thin in any part of the country. 
I-am for the gold standard here in New York, and I am 
for the gold standard in Denver, Colorado. When Mr. Bryan 
is willing on his side to show the same frankness that we 
on our side show, then, and not till then, will it be worth 
while even to meet his arguments seriously. 

I ask you to compare Mr. Bryan’s prophecies of four years 
ago with what has happened since, and I wish no better cam- 
paign book in this election than the book of Mr. Bryan’s 
speeches in 1896. Wait—wait—I must make an exception— 
except Mr. Bryan’s speeches in 1900. 

Mr. Bryan prophesied four years ago that unless we had 
free silver we should have four years of harder times; that 
the wage-earners would stand idle; that business men would 
have failure staring them in the face, and the farmer would 
have no market for his products. 

Each and every prediction he made has been signally falsified 
by the event, and when Mr. Bryan was confronted with the 
fact that prosperity had come, he answered it in two ways. 
At first he said that we were not so very prosperous after 
all, and since then he has told each group of our people in turn 
that that group did not have its proper share of the prosperity. 

The other day in central New York he addressed a meeting 
of the farmers, and he said to them that they had not had 
their proportionate share of the prosperity that has come to 
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this country. It happens that we have the figures which show 
how much prosperity has come to the farmers. Farm values - 
during the past four years have increased thirty-five per cent, 
and if Mr. Bryan is right in saying that they have not had 
their proper share—that is, that they are below the average, 
the average must be high indeed, and in that case what be- 
comes of the statement by Mr. Bryan that the prosperity had 
not been very much after all? 

No, my fellow countrymen, we have had good times, and 
our citizens have been helped each and all by raising the stand- 
ard of prosperity for all of us throughout the country. 

Mr. Bryan has been preaching that most dangerous doctrine, 
the doctrine of some men down, and our doctrine is “all men 
up.” Mr. Bryan speaks of prosperity to our people, that some 
can rise at the expense of others. He tells the wage-worker 
to be discontented because, though prosperous, he is not as 
prosperous, says Mr. Bryan, as some one else. 

Gentlemen, come back in your minds to 1893. Do you 
remember, hard times came in 1893? Whom did they spare? 
No one. When hard times came, they came to us all. When 
in 1897 we began to feel the lift upward, all of us felt the 
lift. The only way in which it is possible permanently to 
benefit any part of our people is by benefiting all. Shame to 
the man, whether in public or private life, who preaches the 
doctrine of envy, the doctrine of greed, who appeals to the 
worst, the basest passions in mankind. 

Mr. Bryan seeks to sow seeds of malice and envy among 
Americans. Jefferson and Jackson he quotes. His political 
school has nothing in common with theirs. He is a pupil in 
that most dangerous political school, the school in which Marat 
and Robespierre were the teachers. 

No greater evil, oh, my fellow countrymen, can be done 
this nation of ours than to teach any group of Americans that 
their attitude should be one of sullen hatred and distrust of 
their fellows. That teaching means to nullify the works of 
a century and a quarter of statesmen who have built up our 
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government here. Before our time there have been so-called 
republics, in which the rich oppressed the poor, there have been 
so-called republics in which the poor plundered the rich. It 
has been our boast that in this great Republic each man stands 
on his rights, as a man, demanding no more than his rights, 
and being refused any chance to wrong his fellows. 

Woe to our people, woe to the nation, if ever we forsake 
the doctrines of Washington and Lincoln, if ever we wander 
apart from the path that they trod into the dark and devious 
way that leads to bitter class hatreds, that leads ultimately 
to class strife, that leads ultimately to the loss of liberty— 
liberty, remember, the orderly liberty under the law which 
we have inherited from our forefathers has as its most dan- 
gerous enemy anarchy, license, mob violence in any form. 

Our opponents talk of the dangers of imperialism. There 
is but one danger to free institutions in this country, and 
that would be by the general prevalence of the doctrines, the 
seeds of which Mr. Bryan has been sowing. Only in that 
way will there ever be a chance of losing the liberty that 
we have inherited from those who went before us. 

And now Mr. Bryan asks us to give up prosperity, he 
asks us to dishonor the flag, he asks us to give up our orderly 
liberty under the law. For what? For the sake of the most 
shadowy ghost that ever was raised to frighten people—the 
ghost of militarism. 

Militarism! Here in this building a week ago Mr. Bryan 
repeated what he either knows, or ought to know, to be an 
absolute slander, when he said that our little army had been 
created with the purpose of putting it in forts to overawe 
the working men of our great cities. Gentlemen, there are 
sixty-five thousand regular soldiers in the United States. The 
Greater New York would be entitled, according to population, 
to two thousand five hundred regular soldiers, less than a 
third of the police in the city. 

Gentlemen, five years ago, when I was police commissioner 
—I understand that several of my fellow citizens remember 
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the fact—when I was police commissioner, I asked for and 
obtained an increase of two thousand members of the force 
for the present Borough of Manhattan alone. I asked for 
and obtained without a word of protest or a thought from 
any one that his liberties were to be endangered a much 
larger body of men than would have been obtained now by 
giving the Borough of Manhattan its proportionate share of 
the regular army, and no human being has any right to feel 
afraid of those soldiers unless he is also afraid of the police. 

Gentlemen, Mr. Bryan may not know that ever since we 
became a nation we have had several forts around New York. 
We have had soldiers in those forts. Mr. Bryan said that 
the soldiers in the forts are to be used to coerce working 
men. Those soldiers have been in the forts here, they and 
their predecessors, for one hundred and eighteen years. Ever 
since the city was evacuated we have had troops in the forts 
near New York, and never once from that time have we seen 
a single soldier of the regular army appear in the streets of 
New York in connection with any labor trouble whatsoever. 

Sixty-five thousand regular soldiers and seventy-five mil- 
lion of us! Each one of you here is entitled to as much 
terror as he can have out of one ounce and a half of a regular 
soldier. 

Gentlemen, Mr. Bryan’s appeal would be comic if it were 
not tragic that any man whom one of the great parties deems 
fit for the highest office in the gift of the people should be 
capable of making it. Mr. Bryan has spoken of the regular 
army as dangerous to our people and a threat to our people. 
He has spoken of our soldiers, volunteers and regulars alike, 
as walking about in idleness, a danger to the American people. 

Look back three years! During the three years who have 
had cause to fear the men who upheld the honor of the flag 
that floats over all of us? The Spaniards, the Spanish troops, 
have had such cause, as they looked from the battlements of 
Manila and listened to the thunder of Dewey’s cannon, that 
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waked the world, that bid the older nations know that the young 
giant of the West had come to his glorious prime. 

The Spanish sentinels on Morro Castle had cause to dread 
the flag, as they saw the great battleships ploughing to and 
fro through the sapphire seas of the Gulf. The Malay bandits 
have had cause to fear the flag, as they lurked in ambush to 
shoot our men, upheld by the fact that Aguinaldo and his 
followers have been aided and abetted and their arms strength- 
ened by Bryan and his political associates. 

The Chinese Boxer, his hands red with the blood of inno- 
cent women and children, flinched as he heard the guns that 
told that Chaffee was leading his little army across the flooded 
rice-fields until the boy Titus swung from the ranks and 
planted on the walls of imperial despotism the flag that told 
of rescue and liberty to hunted women and children. 

Walking about in idleness? There are in this audience men 
who fought in the great war, and they know the kind of 
idleness in which soldiers walk. In the Philippines, toiling 
all day long knee-deep in the fetid mud of the tropic swamps, 
facing death at every turn, facing death by torture if captured, 
facing death, oh, my fellow countrymen, that you and I who 
live at home in ease might hold our heads higher because the 
honor of the flag is secure in the hands of our gallant little 
regular army. 

Walking in idleness? Some no longer walk in idleness; 
the mould is yet green on the graves of those who have died 
in the Philippines, died for the honor of the flag the nation 
intrusted to them. Lawton no longer walks in idleness. Lis- 
cum and Riley no longer walk in idleness. They have crowned 
patient, uncomplaining, unflinching lives by glorious deaths. 
Deaths that one would think should at least secure immunity 
from slight and slander alike to the valiant dead and the no 
less valiant living. 

No, my fellow countrymen, I appeal to you in the name 
of your material well-being to keep the conditions under which 
we have grown so prosperous; not to return into the slough 
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of despond out of which we so painfully worked our way. 
But I appeal to you in more than the name of your material 
well-being. 

I appeal to you in the name of the honor of a mighty nation, 
honor at home, that in the nation we shall not have our debts 
halved by halving our honor; in the State that we shall keep 
the State up to the level of civic honesty and shall refuse to 
allow it to get into the hands of those who to their shame 
forever be it spoken, have made the government of this great 
city, of this city of which we are proud, of this city which 
we are determined in the end shall be governed as it ought 
to be, who have made the government of this great city a 
byword and a reproach. 

And finally, I appeal to you, I appeal to the young men, in 
the name of the mighty deeds done by their fathers in the 
Civil War. To each generation comes its allotted task, and 
accordingly as the generation does or does not do it well shall 
its children feel exalted, or cast down because their fathers 
have allowed the black stain of shame to be put upon the 
honor-roll of American history. 

We are in the Philippines as the result of the Spanish War. 
We cannot get out either with honor to ourselves or with honor 
to the people who have trusted to us. We shall stay there. 
Liberty? Yes, they shall have liberty. They shall have such 
liberty as could never come to them under the rule of an 
unspeakably corrupt and unspeakably cruel syndicate of Malay 
bandits and Chinese half-breeds. They shall have liberty, and 
they shall have it under the American flag. 

And now, fellow Republicans, I appeal to you once and for 
all to declare now on the threshold of the new century the 
old doctrine, the old American doctrine, that where the flag 
has been hoisted in honor it shall never be hauled down in 
dishonor. 
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